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OUR ELEVENTH YEAR. 


WITH our last number, we closed the Tenth Volume, and 

with it we completed the first decade of our existence as 
an exponent of the God-Taught Truths of the Agamánta to the 
world. And we are now entering on our Eleventh Year, a Year 
of vast potentialities and possibilities, so far as we can look 
ahead. The Tenth Year saw a great many changes in the 
administration of the Journal, including a change in the 
personnel of its direction and management, as well as one in the 
editorial policy which, we trust in all meekness, may tend te 
improve the utility of the Journal. In the middle of the Last 
Volume, the purchase of a new printing-press for the sake of the 
Journal, and-the consequent change in its printer, publisber, and 
proprietor, resulted in its re-registry under the New Press Law, 
and in an unavoidable delay in the publication of the Journal for 
over four months, pending the formalities connected with such 
re-registry. Side by side with these changes, the name of the 
Journal was also altered into “ The Light of Truth" or “The 
Siddhanta Dipika and Agamic Review ", in view of the chaage 
of editorial policy which began with the last Volume, and which 
it has been decided to observe more systematically and austerely 
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{rom now. Our only prayer to the outside public is that it may 
continue to evince the same interest in matters spiritual as in 
the past, and support us in our undertakings botls with its moral 
encouragement, and pecuniary help. We need not point out 
that ours is the only Journal extant devoted to an academic 
exposition . f the.Inde-Dtavidisn culture in :all its phases, the 
philosophy and mysticism of the Agamanta, including its three 
branches, to wit, the Suddha-Saiva doctrine of the Sivadvaita- 
Siddhanta of Seuthern India, the Saiva doctrine of the Pratya- 
bhijiia-MaheSvaras of Northern India, and the Vira-Saiva 
doctrine of the Vira-MaheSvaras, and the higher reaches of the 
Celestial Science or Prognostic Astronomy, so far as they have a 
bearing on mysticism. Consequently the scope of our Journal can 
in the main be summed. up in the words “ Ethic and Theology”, 
but it is ethic and theology as propounded in Agamic literature, 
be it Sanskrit or Indo-Dravidian. Hence we make our appeal 
to all our brethren, Indian and European and American, in faet 
to all our well-wishers and friends, seen and unseen, to extend to 
us their cordiality by seeking to widen the circulation of our 
Journal, and by actively helping to add to our subscribers. It is 
a pity that most of our subscribers do not seem to understand 
that our Journal is eonducted at considerable pecuniary stress, 
and it is kept up solely with the object of upholding and ex- 
plaining the true doctrine that is at the back of the multiple 
religions and: faiths that-fill the minds of our Hindu brethren. 
We are prepared to recognise excellence everywhere, ever 
feeling that God makes Himself known to His children in mani- 
fold ways But rea! “ Knowledge of God ” which is “ Knowing 
Him in sprrit and in truth" that is to say “Seeing Him " whilst 
in the:flesh, 15 something totally different from mere “ intellec- 
tual knowledge” of God's attributes and dispensation, and 
relation:to Man. If there should be a rise in the number of our 
‘subscribers, 1t-$s our intention to further enhance the usefulness 
‘of our journa}, by enlarging its size, and by redoubling the 
amou of scholarship and the character of excellence in the 
handling of the usually scarcely-understood themes, such as 
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the mantra, pada and varna mysteries connected with the 
deeper teachings of the practical introspective Ágamanta, and 
the like, themes: which have heretofore not been properly 
explained, through lack of a sound knowledge of the contents of 
the Agamic literature. In this Volume, we have decided to take 
up for translation the Paushkara-Agama, which is an Upá gama 
of the ParameSvara-Agama, the Saiva-Siddhanta-Dipika by 
Sambhudeva, and the Spanda-Pradipika of Utpalacharya: The 
translation of Tirumantram of Tirumilar and of other works will 
be continued, and as usual expository articles in connexion with 
the various phases and central teachings of the Agamanta will 
be published. The Magazine, as can be easily seen by our 
readers, is being placed on a more efficient footing than hitherto, 
and the editor is doing everything in his power to run it on 
strictly academic and mystic lines. Special care is being taken 
in the revision of articles for publication, and the maintenance 
of the avowed policy of the Journal as an expounder of the basic 
mysticism of the Saivagamas known as the Agamaànta or 
Sivadvaita-Siddhanta. Tosum up: this is the only organ of 
its kind in the whole world, being exclusively devoted to 
the unearthing, translation, and study of the Hindu mystic: 
scriptures which have been the delight of the Yogacharyas of 
Agamic antiquity, and no pains will be spared to make the 
Journal worthy of its policy and propa ganda. 

The editor sends out his good wishes to all the subscribers 
of the Journal, on whom it essentially devolves to maintain its « 
upkeep, and to whom alone it is due that the Journal has thrived 
for the most part in the past, and requests them in the name of 
God to help the circulation of the Journal by seeking to introduce 
it into their circle of friends, acquaintances and brethren, so as to 
widen its financial status more and more. It is however not a 
good sign that some gentlemen of ample means and culture to 
whom the Journal has all along been supplied in the past, should 
have signified their intention to discontinue as subscribers, as 
soon as their previous arrears of subscription were required 
to be remitted, as a last resort. Every subscriber is requested 
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to remember that he is sending his mite only towards the main- 
tenance of Siva-basi£aryam which our Journal endeavours in 
plain words to accomplish manasa vacha hastabhyam. A greater 
merit can never exist than in serving the Lord, and it is the only 
ideal worth striving after, for, in the long run, it enables us to 
“find” Him, that is, when we have become “dead to the flesh" and 
are thus in a condition to rate the “ glitter " of this bitter-sweet 
prapaiicha at its true worth. It rests with the Lord to make 
of a nobleman of sordid arrogance a galley-slave in the twinkl- 
ing of an eye, and we should all remember that the wealth which 
the Lord places in our hands for provisional use, and which He 
can take away without the least warning, is meant by Him as 
a means to improve the lot of His less-favoured children, and 
of those who have dedicated their lives to His glorification, and 
not as an engine of power to submerge actively ov passively, 
positively or negatively, His less-favoured children and needy 
votaries into the slough of despond and destitution. The 
rich man is rich, because the poor man is poor and bullion is 
a constantly shifting factor. When a morbid endeavour is 
made to retain it in a particular quarter, and to add to it by a 
course of heartless suction of the poor, the innocent and the 
helpless, the rich man becomes what he is, and rolls, as the 
common saying goes, in wealth. He should beware lest a cata- 
ciysm brews as a Divine intervention or Providence, to restore 
him to his senses, and pound down his consequential swagger 
begotten of his fatuous faith in the importance of his gold. But 
the true Agamantin regards his wealth as nothing else than 
the Lord’s open gift. in view of his worthiness to keep it and 
spend it in His name. We will therefore request our sub- 
scribers, old. new and would-be, to support our undertaking, 
regarding it as l$vara-seva pure and simple, and regarding at 
the same time that our stay in this world is nothing more than 
a sojourn, and the bright sunshine of our apparent prosperity 
is merely the temporal environment which surrounds us as we 
speed on from the cradle to the grave. 
Tue Eprtor. 


THE CHIKURU GRANT. 


The set of copper-plates, on which the subjoined inscrip- 
tionis engraved, was secured for me for examination from a 
friend of his, by Mr. J. M. Nallasvàmi Pillai, B.A., B.L., District 
Munsiff, Rajahmundry. Regarding these plates and of the 
site where they were discovered, he writes as follows :—" The 
exact circumstances under which the copper-plates were found 
are not known. It is said that they were ploughed up a few 
years ago near the village of Sarabhavaram, some twenty miles 
north-west of Rajahmundry, and ten miles from the bank of the 
Godavari. Near the place where the plates were found, there 
appear to be the remains of several brick s/upas of fair size, and 
about six or seven miles from it towards the Godavari, are more 
stupas ona hill overlooking a lake known as Nallakota Ava, 
while on the Ramdurgam, a lofty hill that dominates the 
country, are the extensive remains of buildings which seem to 
have formed part of a monastery ". 


The set consists of three plates measuring & by 2" and of 
1/16" thickness ; when they came to me, the ring was uncut: 
it consists of a circular ring sealed with a lump of copper in a 
crude manner, and on this is struck with a die the emblem of the 
dynasty to which the grantor of the deed belonged; ‘t isa 
conch shell standing in half relief from a countersunk suriace 
which has a circular border. The conch shell is preserved very 
well. The ring was cut by me and the impressions taken 
under my supervision. It is from these and the original plates, 
] now edit the inscription, which is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit prose. At the end 
of the inscription are the usual imprecatory verses, three in 
number. The alphabet closely resembles that of the early 
Kadamba plates published by Dr. Fleet in /ndian Antiquary, Vol. 
VI, of the Kudgere plates of Mandhatrivarman (above, Vol. V1. 
p. 12) and of the Nilambür plates (above, Vol. VIII, p. 145). 
The engraver employs both the looped and the curvilinear 
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forms of the consonant t; eg., the looped form occurs in Yayati 
in /. 3, in Zshatriyai in l. 4, in bhagavatastridasa in l. 6 “vapta 
in /. 7, in prati and in aratiin/. 8, in adhipati in l. 9, gramyata- 
yukta in l. 9, in ajnapayatyasti in l. 10, in aj&apti in l. 16, in 
mantra’ in l. 20, bhavanti inl. 17, and in akshepta’ in l. 22; 
whereas the curvilinear variety is found in svast#i in/. 1, in 
"prackyuta ind. 4, “gitaSesha ind. 8, in buddhyata inl. 14, etc. 
The letter Aka is also written in two ways; the usual form 
occurs in abhiwiukha in /. 2, and the other variety in the same 
word occurring in /. 2. Very little difference is made between 
t and »; compare, for instance, the » and / occurring in z:7774a 
in/. 8, in. "yatàneka in l. 5, etc. Similarly tra in patra in /. 15 
looks more like ura. In the word Yudhishthira, both dh and fh 
resemble v. The engraving is executed very carelessly and 
there occur many instances of erasure; for instance, there is a 
well-defined trace of a secondary ; over p of the word para- 
mahesvara in l. 7. The letter sa occurring in visaradhyo" in l. 6, 
has a big dot which resembles an anusvara symbol. As in some 
other inscriptions, the dot evidently intimates us (sic) that the 
letter sa has to be dropped, as it was inadvertently engraved. 
There are also several cases of omissions which are either 
corrected in the text itself or noticed in the foot-notes. The 
rules of sandhi are often neglected, some consonants are doubled 
as in nita in l. 8, dharmmainl. 4, margga inl. 4, gurorm- 
mahcS varasya in l. 6, vargga in l. 8, etc. ) 
The inscription belongs to the reign of a king whose name 
and dynasty are not mentioned. He is simply described as the 
lord of Chiküra-vishaya. He is said to be possessed of polite 
manners and modest character; he had gained several victories 
in battles, was well-versed in all sciences, was following the 
foot-steps of the early AsAa/riyas like Dilipa, Bhagiratha, 
Vainya, Yayati, Rama, Ambarisha, etc; was death to horses 
that confronted him in the battlefield; wasa great giver (of 
benefactions etc.) wasa valiant soldier; was skilled in arts 
was fuli of the sense of gratitude; was one who was unassailable, 
a great devotee of MaheSvara; and who bad befitted himself for 
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a seat in Heaven, by the grace of Siva. The inscription records 
that this king granted the village of Pulaka or Puloka to Hari- 
Sarman of the Harita gófra, who was a master of two Vedas, 
was versed in the performance of sacrificial rites ( yagas); was 
a Vajasaneyi, free of all taxes. The record is addressed to the 
inhabitants of the village granted. The inscription is undated. 
Thus the record, with neither the name of the king nor the 
dynasty to which he belonged, nor even the time at which 
he lived, adds nothing to our store of knowledge. Its only 
importance consists in the paleography of it. 
T. A. G. 


TEXT *. 
First Plate—Second Side. 


Second Plate—First Side. 

5. ampefang(en:]" aarp a [o]: qu y|: pet 
6. als) für (8) eir amaaa AR “ace qam 
7. qam: ripe TETAS 
8. afte: faficerriw [r =) orat [:] Freie 
9. Rerfe(:] TOURIST AMT AR 

® From impressions prepared under my superv vision and from the 
original plates. (For the plates see the frontispiece facing p. I, este.— 


Ed. L. T.) 
f A symbol which is variously interpreted as Siddham etc. 


* Read FR? or qUWq^ * Read^ Fer” 

* Read ava” * Read arit 

* Read a4 ° "* Read TÜR ° 

* Read 9r ? " Read faa... ek: ? 
* Read (feti ? '* Read fit^ 

* Read ^ qu 18 Read "ndm ^ 
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Second Plate—Second Side. 
10. m Arrera sreatiy[:« goara- 
11. afar Ard maa aR- 
12. m amn? naaa w- 
18. amoa paaa] ja gti 


Third Plate—First Side. 
14. edi qiga garnet en[:] [0] erage’. 


17. aCi aaa mi rn ia] agigi” ew S uai [m] 
Third Plate—Second Side. 

18. sez qe mft Jaa re" een aera tie] enm 

19. «m^ qe afafirc Aiken uon ng 

20. qarana a) [n] wfipr wegen: et^ 

21. Aref afr: water =] eevee” entro ack 

23. [a=] afue] 


1e Read” -—— 35 Read ? fi 

* Read^ dt^ ** Read. "fiet " 

'* Read fipfaz ` " Read FS; metre: SIT, 
" Read eviitagm ^ " Read” Teta 

* Read arta ^ ** Read Tat 

* Read WAR % Read war 

** Read tbi " Read afeadr® 

*! Read qvi? 55 Read? wat ° 

** Read ARU ^ 33 metre : TARY 

™ Read ^ marty * Read wf& 


™ The writing in these places, 3» Read ef? 
though very clear, I have not been *« Read angar 
ey to make an intelligible reading — 
e passage at present. Read "Hg 
" Read "ET ; metre: WITI. 


THE ADHARAS AND THE KUNDALINI 
OR 
FORCE CENTRES AND THE SERPENT-FIRE. 
( Continued from page 481 of No. 1% Vol. X.) 
THE ASTRAL CENTRES. 


Besides the keeping alive of the physical vehicle, these 
force-centres have another function, which comes into play only 
when they are awakened into full activity. Each of these 
etheric centres corresponds to an astral centre, though as the 
astral centre is a vortex in four dimensions it has an extension 
in a direction quite different from the etheric, and consequently 
is by no means always coterminous with it, though some part is 
always coincident. The etheric vortex is always on the surface 
of the etheric body, but the astral centre is frequently quite in 
the interior of that vehicle. The function of each- of these 
etheric centres when fully aroused is to bring down into physi- 
cal consciousness whatever may be the quality inherent in the 
astral centre which corresponds to it ; so, before cataloguing the 
results to be obtained by arousiug the etheric centres into 
activity, it may be well to consider what is done by each of the 
astral centres, although these latter are already in full activity 
in all cultured people of the later races. What effect, then, has 
the quickening of each of these astral centres produced in the 
astral body ? 


The first of these centres, that at the base of the spine, is 
the home of that mysterious force called the serpent-fire or, in 
The Voice of the Silence, the World's Mother. I will say more 
about this force later ; for the moment let us consider its effects 
on the astral centres. This force exists on all planes, and by its 
activity the rest of the centres are aroused. We must think of 
the astral body as having been originally an almost inert mass, 
with nothing but the vaguest consciousness, with no definite 
power of doing anything, and no clear knowledge of the world 
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which surrounded it. The first thing that happened, then, was 
the awakening of that force in the man at the astral level. 
When awakened it moved on to the second centre, correspond- 
ing to the navel, and vivified it, thereby awakening in the 
astral body the power of feeling—a sensitiveness to all sorts of 
influences, though without as yet anything like the definite 
comprehension that comes from seeing or hearing. 


Then it moved on to the third, that corresponding to the 
physical spleen, and through it vitalised the whole astral body, 
enabling the person to travel consciously, though wiih only a 
vague conception as yet of what he encountered on his journeys. 


The fourth centre, when awakened, endowed the man with 
the power to comprehend and sympathise with the vibrations of 
other astral entities, so that he could instinctively understand 
their feelings. 


The awakening of the fifth, that corresponding to the 
throat, gave him the power of hearing on the astra! plane—that 
is to say, it caused the development of that sense which in the 
astral world produces on our consciousness the effect which on 
the physical plane we call hearing. 


The development of the sixth, that corresponding to the 
centre between the eyebrows, in a similar manner produced 
astral sight. 


The arousing of the seventh, that corresponding to the top 
of the head, rounded off and completed for him the astral life, 
and endowed him with the perfection of its faculties. 


With regard to this centre a certsin difference seems to 
exist according to the type to which men belong. For many of 
us the astral vortices corresponding to the sixth and seventh of 
these centres both converge upon the pituitary bodv, and for 
these people the pituitary body is practically the oniy direct 
link between the physical and the higher planes. Another type 
of people, however, while still attaching the sixth centre to the 
pituitary body, bend or slant the seventh until its vortex 
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coincides with the atrophied organ called the pineal gland, 
which is by people of that type vivified and made into a line of 
communication directly with the lower mental, - without 
apparently passing through the intermediate astral plane in the 
ordinary way. It was for this type that Madame Blavatsky 
was writing when she laid such emphasis upon the awakening 
of that organ. 
ASTRAL SENSES. 


Thus these to some extent take the place of sense-organs 
for the astral body, and yet without proper qualification that 
expression would be decidedly a misieading one, for it must 
never be forgotten that though, in order to make ourselves 
intelligible, we constantly have to speak of astral seeing or 
astral hearing, all that we really mean by those expressions is 
the faculty of responding to such vibrations as convey to the 
man’s consciousness, when he is functioning in his astral body, 
information of the same character as that conveyed to him by 
his eyes and ears while he is in the physical body. But in the 
entirely different astral conditions specialised organs are not 
necessary for the attainment of this result. There is maiter in 
every part of the astral body which is capable of such response, 
and consequently the man functioning in that vehicle sees 
equally well the objects behind him, above him, and beneath him, 
without needing to turn his head. The centres, therefore, 
cannot be described as organs in the ordinary sense.of the word, 
since it is not through them that the man sees or hears, as he 
does here through the eyes and ears. Yet it is upon their 
vivification that the power of exercising these astral senses 
depends, each of them as it is developed giving to the whole 
astral body the power of response to a new set of vibrations. 


As all the particles of the astral body are constantly flowing 
and swirling about like those of boiling water, all of them in 
turn pass through each of the centres or vortices, so that each 
centre in its turn evokes in all the particles of the body the 
power of receptivity to a certain set of vibrations, and so all the 
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astral senses are equally active in all parts of the body. Even 
when these astral senses are fully awakened it by no means 
follows that the man will be able to bring through into his 
physical body any consciousness of their action. 


AWAKENING THE ETHERIC CENTRES. 


While all this astral awakening was taking place, then, the 
man in his physica] consciousness knew nothing whatever of it. 
The only way in which the dense body can be brought to share 
all these advantages is by repeating that process of awakening 
with the etheric centres. That is to be achieved precisely in 
the same way as it was done upon the astral plane—that is to 
say, by the arousing of the serpent-fire, which exists clothed in 
etheric matter on the physical plane, and sleeps in the corres- 
ponding etheric centre, that at the base of the spine. 


In this case the arousing is done by a determined and 
long-continued effort of the will, and to bring the first centre 
into activity is precisely to awaken the serpent-fire. When 
once that is aroused, it is by its tremendous force that the 
other centres are vivified. Its effect on the other etheric 
centres is to bring into the physical consciousness the powers 
which were aroused by the development of their corresponding 
astral centres. 


, When the second of the etheric centres, that at the navel, 
comes into activity the man begins in the physical body to be 
conscious of all kinds of astral influences, vaguely feeling that 
some of them are friendly and others hostile, or that some 
places are pleasant and others unpleasant, without in the least 
knowing why. 

When the third centre, that at the spleen, is awakened 
the man is enabled to remember his vague astral journeys, 
though sometimes only very partially. The effect of a slight 
and accidental stimulation of this centre is often to produce 
half-remembrances of a blissful sensation of flying through 
the air. 


THE ADHARAS AND THE KUNDALINI. r3 


Stimulation of the fourth, that at the heart, makes the man 
instinctively aware of the joys and sorrows of others, and 
sometimes even causes him to reproduce in himself by sytapathy 
their physical aches and pains.. 


The arousing of the fifth, that at the throat, enables 
him to hear voices, which sometimes make all kinds of sugges- 
tions to him. Also sometimes he hears music, or other less 
pleasant sounds. When it is fully’ working it makes the 
man clairaudient as far as the etheric and astral planes are 
concerned 


When the sixth, between the eye-brows, becomes vivified, 
the man begins to see things, to have various sorts of waking 
visions, sometimes of places, sometimes of people. In its earlier 
development, when it is only just beginning to be awakened, it 
often means nothing more than half-seeing landscapes and 
clouds of color. The full arousing of this brings about 
clairvoyance. ; 


The centre between the eyebrows is connected with sight 
in yet another way. It is through it that the power of magni- 
fication of minute physical objects is exercised. A tiny flexible 
tube of etheric matter is projected from the centre of it, resem- 
bling a microscopic snake with an eye at the end of it. This is 
the special organ used in that form of clairvoyance, and the eye 
at the end of it can be expanded or contracted, the effect being 
to change the power of magnification according to the size of 
the object which is being examined. This is what is meant in 
ancient books when mention is made of the capacity to make 
oneself large or small at will. To examine an atom one 
developes an organ of vision commensurate in size with the 
atom. This little snake projecting from the centre of the fore- 
head was symbolised upon the head-dress of the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, who as the chief priest of his country was supposed to 
possess this among many other occult powers. 

When the seventh is awakened the man is able by passing 
through it to leave his body in full consciousness, and also to 
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return to it without the usual break, so that his consciousness 
will now be continuous through night and day. When the fire 
has been passed through all these centres in a certain order 
(which varies for different types of people) the consciousness 
becomes continuous up to the entry into the heaven-world at the 
end ef the life on the astràl plane, no difference being made by 
either thc temporary separation from the physical body during 
sleep or the permanent division at death. Before this is done, 
however, the man may have many glimpses of the astral world, 
for specially strong vibrations may at any time galvanise one 
or other of the centres into temporary activity, without arousing 
the serpent-fire at all;or it may happen that the fire may be 
partially roused, and in this way also partial clairvoyance may 
be produced for the time. For this fire exists in seven layers 
or seven degrees of force, and it often happens that a man who 
exerts his will in the effort to arouse it may succeed in affecting 
one layer only, and so when he thinks that he has done the 
work he may find it ineffective and may have to do it all over 
again many times, digging gradually deeper and deeper, until 
not only the surface is stirred but the very heart of the fire is 
in fuil activity. 


THE SERPENT-FIRE. 


As we know it, this serpent-fire (called in Samskrit 
Kundalini) is the manifestation on the physical plane of one of 
the great world-forces—one ofthe powers of the Logos. You 
know tbat what we call electricity is a manifestation of one of 
His forces, and that that force may take various forms, such as 
heat, light and motion. Another of His forces is vitality—what is 
sometimes called pràna, but this is not interchangeable with any 
of those other forms which we have just mentioned. We may 
say then that vitility and electricity are as it were the lower 
ends of two of His streams of force. 


( To be continued. ) 
C. W. L. 


—— 


THE TEACHINGS OF Sr. VAGISA. 


_ 


(Concluded from page 483 of No. r2, Vol. X. y 

Hence the first song in the first decade of hymns here 
printed: wrah Sæm umts wfugpo, etc: the grace of God is 
as pacifying as the soft music of the vind, or the tender moon 
in the evening sky etc. The second stanza is, all learning and 
wisdom are for doing reverence unto God. The third, the 
worldly-minded will not hear the words of Sanctified Sages 
regarding the entanglements and dangers of fravrati madrgam. 
The fourth, fravritii mürgam is useless, for it is full of dis- 
guised sorrow and draws man farther and farther away from 
God. The fifth : in that way, man worships God and the devas 
out of regard for sensuous enjoyments. The sixth: Vedic texts, 
temples and other symbols, point to a different path,—muyitt: 
margam—which the mind in bondage to sensuous enjoy- 
ments cannot appreciate. The seventh: God should be wor- 
shipped out of pure love, as the great benefactor who gave us 
the instruments of knowledge, speech and action for escape 
from destructive desires. The eighth: such desires are hard 
to conquer without the grace of God, for even me, who had 
abandoned the attractions of women, the mind at times tries to 
allure. The ninth: God rescues from the onslaughts of sensu- 
ous desires those whose hearts melt for Him. The tenth: 
He reveals Himself to those who love Him above all things, 
when the [churn of the] heart is moved hard by [the staff of] 
love rolled on the cord of pure intelligence. 


The second decade of hymns opens with the teaching that 
they who would be free from sin and corruption should think of 
God deeply and continuously and with joy. and that then He 
would be at one with them and grant them His grace. The 
second stanza is, freedom ‘rom sin and corruption is to those 
only who see Him in all things, and not to those who see 
Him only in particular places. The third: Freedom from sin 
and corruption is to those only who believe that the 
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omnipresent and all-powerful Lord is their best friend, and 
not to those who are learned in, or learning, the Sastras, nor 
to those who give freely, nor to those who utter the eleven 
mantras. The fourth: spiritual freedom is to those only 
who meditate upon the omnipresent all-powerful Lord, and 
not to these who merely chant the Vedas, or hear the Sastras 
expounded, or learn the Dherma-Sastras and Vedangas. The 
fifth : spiritual freedom is to those only who crave for at-one-ment 
with the omnipresent and all-powerful Lord, and not to those 
who bathe at dawn, nor to those who have at all times striven 
to be just, nor to those who make daily offerings to the Devas. 
The sixth: the blissful state of spiritual freedom is to those 
only who know the Lord to be boundless-in-love-and-light 
(sraa, and not to those who roam in search of holy shrines, 
nor to those who practice severe austerities, nor to those who 
abstain from meat. The seventh: no gain of spiritual freedom 
is there to those who display the robes and other insignia of 
yogis and sannyasis, or to those who mortify the flesh: that 
gain is only to those who glorify Him as the Being who vibrates 
throughout the universe and in every soul. The eighth: 
spiritual freedom is only to those who feel that the omnipresent 
and all-powerful Lord is unchanging and eternal, and not to 
those who desire to abide in the law, or who fast etc. The 
ninth: bathing in myriads of sacred waters brings no real 
happiness, without love of God. And the tenth: nor any other 
work of austerity, without devotion to the Lord of all power. 


It remains only to add that the untiring efforts of my 
beloved friend, Sriman Nallasvami Pillai, amidst judicial duties, 
to smoothen the way of those who would learn of ussQs $ (way 
of love) and aos € Gs 3 (way of spiritual freedom), prove that he 
is a true minister of God. For reminding us frequently of our 
true Father and our only Help, and so bringing us again and 
again to heart-felt worship of all that is Highest and Best, he 


deserves our unstinting gratitude. 
P R. 


MRIGENDRA-AGAMA.*' 


( Continued from page 114 of Vol. VI ) 


Prakarana XI.f 


aA i SMETTA, | 
TAAA GTA: TATA: 9 N 


Now from a summary distributive summation of their sub- 
divisions, we turn toa little generic defining of the divisions 
beginning with Siddhi. Do not be puzzled! (1) 


Note on SLoKa I. 


The four divisions beginning with Siddhi are Siddhi, Twshts, Afakts 
and Viparyaya and are the phases of Pratyaya. The Pratyaya-phases are 
the resultants of Bhavas. Bhavas are the qualities of Buddhi, and Buddhi 
is formed out of the Guga-tattva, an evolute of Avyakta. Avyakta is only 
Matter pure and simple, though fine and subtle. 


Bhávas and Pratyayas are the names of the m major classes under 
which the phases of Buddhi can be marshalled. In prakarapa X the sub- 
divisions of Bhavas were described, and Pratyayas were stated to generate 
from Bhàvas. It was also mentioned in the same prakarapa that 
Pratyayas included four divisions beginning with Siddhi, and that these 
four divisions comprised 8, 9, 28 and 5 sub-divisious respectively. And 
so, what was attempted there, was nothing more than a distributive sum- 
mation of the sub-divisions of Pratyayas. But, in this Prakarapa, the 
four divisions of Pratyayas are individually defined and described. 

* This is an Upagama under the Mülagama, Kamika. It is also 
known as Narasimha. See Nijagupadivayogin's Véoshachéntéma mi, Parich- 
chheda IJ, § Agamaviseshavibbiga. 

f The previous Prakarawas were translated by my accomplished 
friend, Mr. M. Nàráyanasvàmi Aiyyar, B. A, B. L. 

3 . 
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ianea afaifafacwer | 


afearsarha pandiediferamfer: u 3 u 


Siddhi is that phase of Buddhi which perceives Purusha, 
Prakriti and the rest: While Tushți is the (deluded) thought of 
an unsatisfied man, that he is satisfied. (2) 


NOTE ON SLOKA 2. 


Here, Siddhi and Tushti, two of the four Pratyaya-modifications of 
Buddhi, are defined. Buddhi is a Matter-begotten instrument of the soul. 
Siddhi is that phase of Buddhi which can cognise Purusha-tattva and 
other lower and grosser tattvas. Twsh{é is that phase of Buddhi which 
impels a man to think that he has attained his object while be has not 
really attained it; as such Tushfs is only self-imposition at best. 


WAR: RERUN TOIT TAT i 
Fiaa afar: 3o 


ASakti is the inability of Buddhi to cognise an object 
when the (inner and outer) instruments are lost. Viparyaya 
is the (mistaken) perception of one object as something 
different, from a knowledge of some their common features. :(3) 


NOTE ON SLOKA 3. 


Asakti and Vsparyaya, the two remaining, of the four Pratyaya-modi- 
fications of Buddhi, are here defined.  Aáakti is the inability of Buddhi to 
cognise, when the haranas are lost; while Viparyaya is that perverse 
phase of Buddhi, which mistakes one thing for another, merely taking 
account of their slight surface-semblances. In the following four Slokas, 
the four Pratyaya-phases, viz., Siddhi, Tushti, Asakti and Viparyaya, are 
explained from the stand-point of the three Gunas. The three Gupas, 
Sativa, Rajas and Tamas, are phases of the Guga.tattva, and are 
characterized by the qualities, prakāša, pravritts and niyama. 


MRIGENDRA-AGAMA. I9 


URERA (Ale: AAA | 
sewer KHOU 


Siddht results from Sattva-phase, since it has the capacity 
to illuminate Vyakta and the rest. It generates also from 
Rajas-phase, as it is engaged in the act of illumination. (4) 

Note on SLoka 4. 


Siddhi partakes of the phases of Sattva and Fajas, as it has the 
power to illuminate, and is also engaged in illuminating, Vyakta and the 
rest, 


aeieea aureae i 
ERE. AAT IAAT Ul 4 Ht 
Since it bears a false nature, 7ush{i is regarded as being 
tied down by Tamas-phase. It is also regarded, Oh, Brahman, 
as dominated by Sattva-phase, since it bears the form of 
happiness. (5) 
Nore on SLOKA 5. 


Tushti is said to partake of the natures of Tamas and Sattva, as it is 
the source of self-delusion, and the resulting sense of false joy. 


HATA AHA ATT: | 
veu quis: SÉRT: "SU 
Ašakti is begotten of Tamas-phase because it is bereft of 
activity, and also of Rajas-phase because it is of the nature of 
sorrow. The guna which resides in the cause is seen also in 
(6) 


its effect. 
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Note. on ŠLOKA 6. 


Asakti is said to combine in itself the phases of Tamas and Rajas, 
because it implies enforced inaction and the consequent sense of pang 
and sorrow. The qualities which reside in the cause, that is, in Guna- 
tattva, are seen also in its effect, viz., the Pratyaya-phases of Buddhi. 


fiiper: ERE F I 
ATTA TATA ATTA: Uo M 
Viparyaya is born of Tamas-phase, as it is of the nature of 
falsity. Again, since it is generally illuminative, it is also made 
out that it is inspired by Sattva-phase. (7) 
NOTE ON SLOKA 7. 


Viparyaya is begotten of Tamas and Sattva phases, since it is at the 
bottom of human misapprehension, and since it also bears, in a general 
sense, an illuminating tendency. 


MAIRAN MAIAT: d 
Aga RA eT: a € UH 


And the above-described blossoming of Buddhi into the 
phases Bhava and Pratyaya, is of the plane wherein under- 
standing dawns on Pašu; hence it is named Bodha. (8) 


Norte on Šoka 8. 


In the Agamanta, pašu is the name given to the soul that is steeped 
in Prapaficha. The Sloka says that the stage of manifestation of Buddhi 
as Bhàvas and Pratyayas, is only another name for the rise of perception 
in pasu, samsárin or man. Hence, such a stage is named Bodha. 


V. V. R. 
( To be continued. ) 


— 


SRI SANKARACHARYA AND THE DATE OF HIS BIRTH.5 


Difference of opinion as to the date of Sri Saikarücharya' s 
birth —Opinions vary as to the exact date of birth of Sri 
Sankaracharya, the founder of the Advaita School of Hindu 
Prilosophy: while some hold that he was incarnated in the year 
14 of the Vikrama era, others assign the year 3889 of the Kali 
era to the event; yet others again date his birth in other years. 
This difference of opinion is keenly felt in the districts outside 
Malabar. There is however a concensus of opinion on the 
following points:—(a) that the holy personage was born ata 
place called Kalati near Alway, in the Travancore territory, 
(4) that he was pre-eminently spiritual, so much so, that even 
divinity is ascribed to him by all his followers among Hindus, 
(c) that he performed miraculous deeds both in Malabar and 
other places in India, (d) that he introduced the social and 
religious customs peculiar to a large section of the inhabitants 
of Kerala and (e) that the same usages and customs have now 
existed for ages together, and are still observed by them. 
When, therefore, this exalted personage was born, and how 
long he lived, are thus questions of absorbing interest. 


2. Astronomical data supplied by Sankara-V; yayam and an 
examination of üs credibihty of the author.— What material 
have we to determine the time of his incarnation? Biographies 
of Sankaracharya are available both in Malabar and other places. 
Madhavacharya, who is admitted to be an authority on this 
subject, declares in that masterly work of his, called Sri-Sankara- 
Vijayam, that, at the time of Sankaracharya’s birth, the planetary 
bodies had been arranged and grouped in a particular manner, 
in the zodiac. A person, who had, during his life-time, filled the 
responsible position of the minister to the first Hindu King of 
the celebrated Vijayanagar, who had been closely associated with 
the the building of the city of f Vijayanagar, who, after his retirement 


^ # This is a Memorandum prepared by Mr. C. V. Pichchu Aiyyar, 
State Astrologer to the Cochin Government. It is of considerable chrono- 


logico-astrological interest —Ed¢. L. T. 
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from secular labours, had spent his life in writing his well-known 
Commentaries on the Vedas and other important religious works 
of the Hindus, who, in consequence, had realized the dangers of 
exaggeration and equivocation, and who had been once the chief 
. Svamin in the Sringeri Mutt, under the name of Vidyaranya—such 
a person cannot for a moment be supposed to have consciously 
designed to mislead his readers, by stating facts with the accuracy 
of which he had not satisfied himself. We can, therefore, very 
well believe that he knew what he was writing about, and what 
the character thereof was. The verse is quoted below :— 

*Lagne Subhe Subhayute sushuve kumáram 

Šri Parvativa sukhini Subhavikshitecha | 

Jáyásati Sivaguroh nija tunga samstbe 

Süryekuje ravisutecha gurauchakendre || 

Assuming then, the accuracy of the astronomical data 
furnished in this verse, I trust that the birth of Sri Sankaracharya 
can be dated to the satisfaction of all. The verse says that the 
Ascending Sign (hylegt or lagnam) was auspicious for the 
reason that there was a benefic planet in it, and that it was also 
aspected by benefics. Further, it says that the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn were then not only in their exaltation, but 
occupied cardinal point positions $ (kendra) in relation to the 
Ascendant (lagnam). 

3. The evidence furnished by the data not conclusive.— 
Furnished with the above data, some may suppose that.the 
Acharya’s birth-date can be easily determined, if the year in 
which this particular planetary combination occurred, could be 


Ap args müsse uL E L. T. 
f Lagnam need not be hyleg in every case.—Ed. L. T. 
$ The writer means that the orbs, Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, were 
both essentially and accidentally dignified.—Ed. L. T 
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combination referred to in the Sloka, is not confined to any one 
particular year in the past, it may have occurred in several 
cycles. To which of these years, then, is this epoch-making 
event to be referred? To answer this question, we have to look 
for other facts and circumstances which may throw some light 
on this obscure question. Are there any, and, if so, how far are 
they to be believed? Do they dovetail with the astronomical 
data? In Malabar, there are various traditions concerning the 
doings of this illustrious person; but the most important of 
them, in virtue of its far-reaching effects, is the introduction of 
a new series of customs among the natives of Malabar. 


Further evidence contained in the genesis of the Kollam era.— 
No one can seriously deny that the reforms were inaugurated 
by the Svàmin, after he had finished his education and entered 
the order of Sanydsis. Some suppose that the propaganda was 
started on a ‘ist of Chingom' * in a place called ‘Kollam’ 
(Quilon) From this spot he moved on northwards, always 
crying, ‘change! change!’ On the 31st of that Chingom, he 
reached the southern bank of the Bharata river which runs 
westwards through the middle of Kera]a. From the rst of 
Kanni,¥ the changes ordered by him were effected in those parts 
of Kerala lying to the north of the river. This is the tradition 
about the beginning of the Kollam era, now prevailing in 
Malabar. To the Malayalis living on the southern side of the 
Bharata river, the new year, therefore, begins on the rst 
Chihgom, instead of the 1st Medom f as it does in other parts of 
India, and as astronomy requires; and to those living on the 
opposite side of the river, it begins from the rst of Kanni. Since 
the reformation began in ' Kollam ' (Quilon), the era was called 
‘Kollam Andu’. The beginning of this era corresponds to the 
rst Chingom of the year 3927 of the Kali era.§ 

* ie. to say, on the first of the solar month Síim&a, —Ed4. L.T. 

q ie. to say, from the first of the solar month Keayt.—Ed. L. T. 

T ie. to say, the first of the solar month Mesha.—Ed. L. T. ' 

Tbe Kali era is said to have begun in the year 3102 &c. at mid- 


night previous to the Noon of the 18th February ie. to my at o. o. a. M. of 
the Ujjain Mean Time.—E3. L.T. 
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5. Condusion drawn from it.— Though these legends * do 
not afford conclusive proofs, they furnish some data from 
which we shall be justified in inferring that the customs 
peculiar to the South-West Coast, were remodelled in Kerala, 
by Satkaracharya, 1085 years ago. 


6. Additional evidence to be found in mnemonics embodying 
the dates of historically important events.— There are, jn some old 
cadjan anuscripts, certain mnemonics of astronothical value, 
relating to the periods of some of the distinguished Sons of 
Kerala. Some of them are (a) Cherosmadra] samprapa: (b) 
Yajnasthanam samrakshyam. (c) Rakshet Govindam arkak. 
Others like the following, refer to the days of consecration of 
some of the important temples of Malabar :— 


(1) Palakkole velikkaka (2) Dhamavapa, (3) Patmam. 


Among such astronomical mnemonics is one (Acharya- 
vagabhedya), evidently pointing to the day in which Sri Sankara 
set about. changing the customs. Further, the Sanskrit words 
farming the mnemonics intrinsically mean, ‘The commands of 
the Teacher are not to be violated’. This indicates what it was 
that the Teacher set about doing. The accuracy of these 
mnemonics, has been taken for granted by successive generations, 
in Kerala. They contain, in the form of letters, the number of 
solar days that have elapsed from the commencement of the Kali 
Era up to any particular memorable day. The particular 
mnemonic (Acharyavag gabhedya) tells us that, on the 1,434; 160th 
solar day, © Sri Sankara effected social changes in Malabar. 
When these days are reduced to years, we get 31st Chingom, 
3927, of the Kali Era. The argument based upon the mnemonic, 
and that based on the accepted interpretation of the ‘Kollam 
Fra,’ all point to the Kali year 3927. Sankaracharya must, 
therefore, have flourished, about 1085 years ago. 

(To be continued. ) 
es VP. 
ae ie don't quite understand the sense of the word ‘legends’ here. 


THE SAIVA SIDDHANTA CONFERENCE AT TRICÉIINOPOLY. 


(Continued from page 513 of No. 12. Vol. X. ) : 


By this time it had become 2-30 r.M., and the meeting was 
adjourned foran hour. Alter the recess, the Secretary of the 
Conference delivered a lecture in elegant, finely-sounding 
Tamil) on the Sivalingam. He tried. to explain the whole of 
idolatry * symbolically. Even Kant's theory of the origin of the 
world had to submit to be used for that purpose, although 
Kant's name was not mentioned. It is further to be noticed 
that the President, in announcing this lecture, said that though 
many, especially English-educated Hindus, considered Lingam- 
worship as unnecessary and harmful,it was to be adhered to 
out of regard for the common people * 


* ‘Idolatry’ is of two classes, idolatry of the senses and idolatry of the 
mind, that is to say, image-making by the senses, and image-making by the 
mind. Both are the creations of the *subject' or worshipper. "The true 
‘object’ of worship is the Spirit (— God) Who has no form, Who is 
Avangmanasagochara. ‘Idolatry’ isa necessary stepping-stone to true 
worship which is worship i" spirit and in truth. Image-making by the 
mind, in which many of the Christian worshippers indulge, is no whit more 
useful than graven images of stone or metal. But in either case the wor- 
shipper should understand that he is in the realm of his own sankalfa.— 
Ed. L. T. 

* We do not remember the President making such a remark, and if he 
had done so, he was obviously labouring under a serious error. If libgam 
suggests the phallus, then * circumcision’, the holiest symbol of spiritual re- 
generation, suggests the same in a much baser form. The depraved ‘mind’ 
of man which reads its own filthy sankalpa into the holiest imagery 
and symbolism, needs to be ruthlessly crucified, before the genuine import 
of the lingam can be sensed.  Lingam literally means ‘a mark’, ‘a sign’, 
‘a token’, and nothing more. It stands, as it is ordinarily set up in Hindu 
Temples, for the “ Pillar of Fire ", which is the only sas4a/fa under which 
the formless stature of the Lord can be reverently compassed. More pro- 
found verities underlie the Lingam-symbol, which are vouchsafed only ta 
the duly “initiated” into the “ mysteries of the spirit ".—E4. L. T. 

4 
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Then followed another Tami] paper on Guru-worship. I 
must admit that I understood almost nothing of this paper. 
The Tamilians however also appeared to understand not much, 
for, so little attention was paid that the speaker was obliged to 
leave the platform before the end of the time allotted to him. 
After him, a Brahmin read a paper on the esoteric meaning 
of the four paths, Sariyai, Kiriyai, Yogam and Jfianam.. Un- 
fortunately, the preface was so long that on the theme proper 
almost nothing was said. Nevertheless, I take the liberty to 
delineate here in short the doctrine of the Siddhànta on the four 
paths. When the soul in the course of transmigration has 
progressed so far that it is born as a Saivaite, it has at first to 
follow the precepts of the Sariyai path, i. e., to serve God as a 
servant serves his master, and to surrender its body to God, 
which is done by what we call gross idolatry’. If the precepts 
of this stage are fulfilled, the soul enters after death the Saiva 
heaven (Salogam)*. The second step is the Kiriyai, in which the 
soul has to serve God, asa child his father. The worship of 
God in this stage is also idolatry, but here it is somewhat more 
spiritual*. In this stage it is not only necessary to surrender 
the body to God, but also the five senses, the so-called 


* The writer is referring to the methods of charya-marga, the essence 
of which is selfless devotion to the Lord in which the sthüla-karapas of the 
human body are heartily dedicated to His katnkarya. This is sometimes 
known as frafatti. ‘Gross -idolatry ', as the Christian denominationalist 
understands the expression, has nothing to do with prapatti, though it 
has a great deal to do with the “ worship of the flesh” which is a leading 
feature of what was characterized by the late Prof. Seeley as * Muscular 
Christianity ".—Ed4. L. T. 

* The writer means that the soul gets, as its reward, enjoyment in & 
higher world, in consonance with its highest sasAalpas, whilst here. The 
higher world in which enjoyment-seekers find the objects of their quest, 
is the same for all religions. There is no ‘Saiva heaven’ distinct from 
the * Christian heaven '.—Ed. L. T. 


* Tne writer means that the worship is more ‘ mental’, or that it com- 
sists in image-making by the *mind'.—Ed4. L. T. 
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Jiianendiciya’. The reward for strict performance of duty in 
this stage is Samipiyam—living near Siva. The third path is 
Yoga. Here, the soul has to serve God as a friend his friend. 
The worship of God is chiefly meditation. Here it is necessary 
to surrender to God also the faculty of thinking, the so-called 
four Andakkaranàs,—the inner senses. The reward is Sarüpam 
—identity with Siva in form. After the soul has gone through 
these three stages, it obtains the Iruvinai-oppu, which will 
later on be described as indifference towards the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the world, and enters the fourth path, Jiidnam. 
The relation between the soul and God in this stage is compared 
to the relation between husband and wife. The soul has on 
this pinnacle to surrender herself altogether to God, to abandon 
all self-determination, and only to look on Siva, until it reaches 
the end of this path and the end of transmigration too, the 
Sayuchchiyam—perfect communion with Siva’. 


In the meantime it had become 7 o'clock. Before the long 
meeting was closed, the Chairman thanked us, four Missionaries 
(in the afternoon, also Messrs. Goettsching and C. Sandegren 
were present), for our coming, saying, among other things: *The 
missionaries are men who teach the truth according to their 

‘conscience and who are also ready to accept the truth wherever 
they meet it." When we expressed to him our gratitude for 
the courtesy shown to us, he said: “On the contrary, it is we 
^ 3 The five senses or sensory organs are not JAanendriyas but only 
their outer karazas. The ]üanendriyas form part and parcel of the 
suhshma-farira.—Ed. L. T. 

* The whole summary of the theme by the writer seems an urinten- 
tional travesty. The conceptions of Antahkarapa and Karma-samya, the 
Sámipyavasthàá and the Sayujyavastha, are exceedingly subversive of tha 
true teachings oí the Ágamanta, and we would recommend the writer to 
read some of Mr. P. Ramanáthan's books, before he next handles the 
mystic literature of the Agamantins in any magazine-article. We chance 
to know that the writer is eminently sincere in his quest, and hence, his 
mistakes are due to an unsound grasp of the Agamic teachings, which we 
hope will be cured in the long run.—E4. L. T. 
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that should offer thanks to you, for it is none other but you 
missionaries that have caused this revival." 

The first address on the next day was given by a lady from 
Bangalore, which will probably astonish the readers. In his 
speech expressing thanks, the Secretary told us on the following 
day, that the lady speaker had first hesitated, when he asked her. 
But her husband had encouraged her, saying: ‘For the Saiva 
Siddhanta, we must even be prepared to give up our lives.” 
As we were somewhat late, we heard only the last part of the 
address. The lady spoke with exceeding fluency and rapidity, 
loud and distinctly. Her theme was “The Holy Ashes". To 
judge from the little we heard, she endeavoured to explain 
symbolically the custom of besmearing the forehead and other 
parts of the body with ashes’. After the address, the President 
admonished the hearers not to abandon this custom, as, by the 
holy ashes, sin was removed. 


After this, Mr. Nallasvami Pili mounted the platform. 
He spoke about /ruvinai oppu, that is, indifference as to the 
good and bad Karma. He was almost the only speaker who 
without making a show ofhis learning treated his subject in a 
manner suitable to the majority of the audience, and without 
slavish dependency on the sources’. First of all, he demonstrated 


* She explained the spiritual import of bhasma-dharana, and also 
pointed out what bhasma indicated.—Ed. L. T. 


* * [ruvinai-oppu'' is not indifference to the good and bad karma, it is 
rather the apperception of the loving kindness of the Lord alike in the 
sweets and the bitters of this temporal life. The writer is evidently anxious 
to see the Àgamànta interpreted according to the sankalfa of man; but 
this can never be. For, if such a pass should ever be reached, the spiritual 
doomsday of India would bea certainty. Mr. Nallasvami Pillai never 
said a word without the authority of the Agamas at his back ; only he did 
not cite them. The writer's way of putting the matter, however, is not by 
&ny means complimentary to the scripture-abiding instinct of Mr. Nalla- 
svàmi Pi]lai, and is hence regrettable. Mr. Nallasvàmi Pillai would be 
the last person to do without scriptural sources, if the subject-matter 
actually needed their employment. The fact was, his exposition was made 
with a set purpose, so as to be easily popular.—Ed. L. T. 
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that according to the Saiva Siddhanta, Iruvinai oppu was not 
ethical indifference, but stoicism to the joys and sorrows of life. 
This indifference was reached by following the aforementioned 
three paths, Sariyai, Kiriyai and Yogam, and was the beginning 
of the way of Jüànam. The consequence of it was not inactivity, 
but works of charity. To give up the sensual appetites, was 
very difficult. It was only possible, if the soul had a longing 
for God. In the place of self-will, had to come the will of God. 
The perniciousness of the craving for: an other good than God, 
he showed by the example of Adam and Eve, and by an old 
Indian legend' according to which the gods hankering after 
ambrosia, had begun to churn the milk-ocean; the first conse- 
‘quence of tlie desire had been, activity, exertion, and the result 
of the exertion, poison. 

( To be continued.) : 
H. W. S. 


A Triangular Duel over the Science of Prediction. 


II. 
JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 

Sir, —“ Astrolabus,” my friend, is mighty wroth at my 
having presumed to write on the subject of “ Judicial Astro- 
logy " and he has poured down in torrents his vials of wrath 
on my devoted head. 


The whole of the first paragraph running over half a column 
in the /ndian Patriot needs no answer from me, nor the next one 
that runs up to the end; I can well afford to leave them plead 
u Astrolabus'"s cause by themselves. “ Astrolabus" or any 
one else is welcome to abuse me, each to his hearts’ concent, if 
that would be any consolation to them. But there is nothing 
in the one column and odd of " Astrolabus"'s so-called“ re- 
joinder ” which traverses any single statement of mine as such. 


1 The writer means a spiritual parable.—Ed4. L. T. 
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Be my motive »what it be, and be my ignorance of Astrology 
what.it be, there is nothing in the learned “rejoinder” of 
“ Astrolabus," barring his vituperation of “I, Me, and Mine," 
which need. not necessarily affect me, because it is interlarded 
with the words “Mr. C. V. Svaminatha Aiyar". I think I can 
well afford to read my friend's valuable flow of vituperative 
epithets, “without having my digestion affected ” as it is the 
fashion to say; or otherwise getting cross over it. I must 
really congratulate my friend on.the discoveries he has made 
concerning “Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar"' who has so offended bim; 
but if he should greet me personally with the knowledge he has 
attained, with the aid, perhaps, of his knowledge of “ Judicial 
Astralogy", and a shy peep into the other's ‘nativity’ to boot, 
I should feel compelled to disown the honour of any acquain- 
tance with the “Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar" who is evidently an 
offspring of “Astrolabus’‘s tickled brain. I had not the 
remotest idea of questioning the truth of Astrology as “the 
science of the stars," and I said so plainly in the following 
sentence which I beg leave to quote again:—" To avqid.any 
misapprehension, let me at the outset say, that I makea 
distinction between astrology as the "science of the stars " 
which is true, and the pretentions of the Judicial Astrologer, 
who, with human judgment, proposes to weigh the influences of 
the stars and planets and other heavenly bodies, in the tilting 
balance .of his unconquered mind." In'the whole of the two 
sentences following, describing the qualifications of those who 
really understand the language of the stars, there is not a word 
concerning myself and there is not a syllable there to give 
offence to any. “The Judicial Astrologer, who with human 
judgment professes to weigh the influences of the stars and 
planets and other heavenly bodies ", must prove himself to be 
a quack; it does not require the ghost of a Newton to come 
and tell that. [am tempted to give it back in the words of 
the Motto quoted and say:—*" Mr. Astrolabus, I know what 
I wrote about: you do not." I did not enter into the personal 
and professional side of “Astrology” as a profession. I dealt 
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with “Judicial Astrology” as such, in the light of my own 
experiences, and no one need take umbrage at the language 
I used. The idea of “an astrological bureau in a central place, 
with power to certify qualified men to sit in judgment over 
men's fortunes ", is a presumptuous proposal, regarding which 
there must certainly be two opinions held, goes without saying. 
And not all the vituperative epithets of * Astrolabus ", have 
convinced me that the opinion | have put forth is wrong. 
When the presumptuous “ Bureau" has bécome a fast accompli, 
and attained to the statutory dignity of an “ Institution esta- 
blished by law," to question which would be a “ special crime ”, 
on which "Astrolabus" with his friends in council may order an 
“inquisition” to Le held, it would be time enough then for 
thinking men to hold their pen, and mouth too, perhaps; but 
as that supreme consummation has not yet been attained, and 
it isalong way yet for " Astrolabus" to anticipate such a 
“golden age” for professional astrologers, it may be well for 
“ Astrolabus" to be a little more tolerant of opinions that do 
not square with his own, and “sound his subconscious reservoir ” 
alittle as to the truth, fairness and justice of the adage which 
says to all: “Live and Let Live.” I trust he would not consider 
my signing my name as an “advertisement,” for [ can assute 
him that the undersigned ts not one who writes for the sake of 
seeing himself in print. He is a man wedded to journalism for 
better or for worse, and there is absolutely nothing for him to 
be ashamed of, in the profession he bas chosen, and followed with 
fidelity, even with his nativity in the hands of *Astrolabus", and 


the stars and planets ready to aid and abet him at his bidding. 
C. V.S 


‘JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY.—THE REJOINDER EXPLAINED. 
IV. 
Sir,—I must once again thank a valuable friend of mine for 
bringing to my notice the further communication on " Judicial 
strolog y" written by my friend, Mr. C. V. Svaminatha Aiyar, 
è “The Indian Patriot " of the, 28th Instant. 
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Mr. Svaininatha Aiyar associates my name with the 
proposal for the establishment of “ an Astrological Bureau in a 
central place, with power to certify qualified men to sit in 
judgment over men’s fortunes”, which he blackguards. I don’t 
know who is responsible for this Utopian scheme, which has 
furnished Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar with ample opportunities to 
exhibit his *egg-dancing". Whether the scheme prospers like 
the poverbial mustard-tree, or vanishes into smoke, has no con- 
nexion at all with the rejoinder I was forced to make. l must 
however point out that Mr. Sváminatha Aiyar, who is able to rise 
above the “pretensions of the Judicial Astrologer”, and poise 
himself in the dry-as-dust “actual worth” of the man-in-the- 
street with his “stern common-sense”, has not the ghost of a 
plausibility to associate me with the Bureau’s movement, and 
lavish the energy of his pen over its prayed-for doom. I have 
no objection to join Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar and say for his 
satisfaction, if not for the satisfaction of others, “let dying jackals 
howl over the grave of the Bureau’s grandmother’, as a London 
cockney might choose to swear in his happiest moments. He 
does not seem to understand that the adage, “Live and Let 
Live ”, is not his close preserve, and that its teaching is appli- 
cable not only to the gratuitous traducer, but also to the 
legitimate retorter. 


Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar thinks that my ‘Rejoinder’ has not 
met his arguments. Whether I have met them or not, will be 
patent to one, who reads the original letter and the “ Rejoinder”, 
side by side, without "twisting his nose" over questions of 
personal equation, «nd with an eye to the main issue. Mr. 
Svaminatha Aiyar says that he believes in the science of the 
stars and not in the man who interprets it. He may as well 
say that he believes in the science of cookery and not in the 
cooks, or in the institution of matrimony and not in the parties 
that contract it. If the practitioners of “Judicial Astrology ” 
are “humbugs” and “charlatans,” with no redeeming features 
whatsoever, the “Science of the Stars” is a fata morgana. 
Where is the science without its interpreter, and where is 
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the interpreter without the science? But nobody disputes 
the proposition that there are impostors (some of them 
self-deluded and yet bull-headedly honest) in the field of 
astrology, as there are impostors in every other field of human 
activity, worth the name. Black sheep are everywhere to be 
seen, but is that an argument to brand the whole flock as 
naughty? Ihave already shown that "to conquer Fate" isa 
nightmare and a delusion, and shall therefore not labour the 
position here any longer. To show how faithful I have been in 
swallowing the pills so kindly “ dispensed " by Mr. Svami- 
natha Aiyar,-I clothed my rejoinder in almost his own words. 
And still he complains I have not “met” him. Even a 
Berkeleyan, with an utter absence of the sense of humour, will 
be moré charitable to an earnest adversary, who takes the 
trouble to demonstrate, at the expense of a bruise of his fist, 
that the, tactile sensation, though a “mere sensation," is not 
by any means to be despised as an empty “ phenomenal nothing". 
I will say ‘truce’ for the present, and close this head. 


I had not the least idea of saying anything personally 
against Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar, though he indulges in despicable 
raillery with a pronounced dash of horse-play, and though his 
thesis is to wage a crusade against all artists in the astrological 
fieid, and stamp them out of existence, if he can. But, since it 
is so difficult to dissociate the personality from the utterances 
to which it is directly contributory, certain expressions might 
seem ‘personally’ levelled, by a “fiction of language", even 
when they are not so meant. Mr. Svaminatha Aiyar has, truth 
to tell the courage of his conviction to dissociate ‘astrology’ 
from ‘astrologers’. Then, why not he be more charitable, and 
dissociate the Rejoinder from the person who gave it birth, 
or him whom it wedded? Thoughts quarrel with thoughts. 
Ain't it? | 

ASTHROLA BUS. 
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THE TITLE-PAGE FOR A NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF NAMMAZHVAR. 


TIRU-VIRUTTAM* 
OR 


" Religious Feeling In A Hundred Modes Of Love, 
And In A Centum Of Erotic Stanzas Shown , 
Being The First Of The Four Dravida-Vedas 
seen by the Seer— 
‘Nammialvar, or “Our Saint par excellence ” 
The Greatest Of Dravida Seers, named also-- 

(2) Dravida-Brahma-Darst (“Seer of the Dravida-Vedas "), 

(3) Prapanna-jana-Kuta-stha (* The Faithful's Guide Immutable”), 

(4) Satha-kopa (* Sin-healer "), 

(5) Paránkusa (“Appeaser of God and Converter of Strayers "), 

(5) Vahulábharapa (“The Wreathed of God”), 

(7) Maran (“The Warld-transcender " ar “ Unwarldly "), 

(8) Kuruka’s Lord, i 

(a) Kari's Son, etc. 

Translated, from the Tamil Original, into English Verse, 

* WITH 

(1) A Key to the esoteric expositions of Sacred Frotic 
Poetry, (2) Foat-notes, and (3) Headings prefixed and (4) Expla- 
nations added, ta the Text of each verse (—conformably to the 
interpretation contained in the Standard Commentaries, Sage 
Vadi-Kesarin's Terse, Yet Most Luminous, Commentary being 
followed throughout, with respect to the esoteric explanations): 
and with the aid of Sriman M. Sampatkumaracharya, B.A, 
(brother of Prof. M. Rahgacharya, M.A.) and Sriman V. Verp- 
katacharya, B.A., B.L., Vakil, Madras High Court and Co-editor 
with me of my English Translation of our Tattva-traya by 
S. Párthasárathy-Aiyangàr, B.A., B.L., A Retired Vakil of the 
Madras High Court, 


+ This is traditionally regarded as a digest of the spiritual teachings of 
the Rig-Veda.———Ed4. L. T. is " ae 
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I, Translator into. English, of the (1), Bha gav4d-Gjtā, 
(2 and 3) Sri Bhagavad- -Ramanujacharya’s Vedanta-Sara and 
Niyamanappadi, (4 and 5) Sri Yamunacharya' s Gitartha-San- 
graha and Stotra-Ratna, (6-10) Lokarya's Sri-Vachana-Bashana, 
Artha-Pafichaka, Nava-Vidha-Sambandha, Nava-Ratna-Mala, 
and Tattva-Traya, (11) Vara-Yogin's Yatiraja-\’imSati, ( 12) 
Yajus-Sandhy4- 'andana, (13) Yadugiri-Natayanc -Suprabhata, 
(14) Royal Saint Kula-Sekhara's Mukunda-Màla, and other 
Sam-skrit and Sam-skrit-Tamil Sacred Books ; 
II. Translator into Sam-skrit, of the (1) Tiru-ppallagdu, 
(2) Tiru-palji-yeluchchi, (3) Tiru-ppavai, (4) Amalan-Adi-Piran, 
(5) Kanni-nun-Siru-ttambu, (6 and 7) Extracts from Periya]var- 
Tiru- Moli and Tiru-vai-Mo]i, included in the Nityanu-sandhanam, 
(8) Jiiana-Saram, (9) Prameya-Saram, and other Tami] Sacred 
Books; (10) Parnell's Hermst and other English Poems; and 
HI. Author of (1) “The Fifteen Senses of the Ego". (2) 
“The Saint’s Fivefold. Conquest”, (3) “ Universal . Religion 
Formulated”, and: other Original Essays in (a) English, (5) 
Sam-skrit, (c) Sam-skrit-Tamil, (2) Telugu, and (e) Kanarese. 
(1) A single soul—inspired by faith in truth divine, 
Outweighs world-fuls of souls—who bat with in£'resis shine. 
—[Gità, 7; 18; J. S. Mill Lad post, p. 3), etc.) 
(2) If but a tithe of th' bliss I feel 
In writing this, my readers feel, 
It would, to worldlings all, reveal 
The Med'cine That All Ills Doth Heal. 
(3) Blessings be with them,—and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares, 
The Poets—who on earth have made us heirs ` 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 
—Wordsworth,—Persoral Talk, cited on the title page of the 
Subbáshita-Ratna-Bhándágáram  (Nirpaya-Ságara Press, 
Bombay); See also Wordsworth's Works, Routledges's 
Edn. 1858, p. 187. 
(4) “ Here 's writ—naugié unsupported by authority, 
(2) Naught that irrelevant is in the least degree ". 
[—Mallinatha’s introduction to his glosses on our Sam-skrit Classics.) 
A. G. 


— 
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Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Anoient: India. * 


(Intercourse and Trade by sea with Chinu—II. 
(Continued from page 414 of Vol. X.) 
V. Inpian CoMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS IN CHINA. 


The evidence of the oldest coins discovered in China 
corroborated by the testimony of various Chinese authorities 
prove: that in the seventh century before the birth of Christ, 
Indian merchants established a powerful settlement on the coast 
of China, introduced the first coins into that country, and for 
several centuries continued to hold an independent and 
influential position, carrying, through their colony, an active 
trade between their mother-country and China and exercising 
a most remarkable influence on Chinese civilisation. ‘The 
learned Professor Terrien De Lacouperie, Ph. D., Litt. D., 
proves from Chinese sources (vide his Western Origin of the 
Early Chinese Civilisation, p. 89), that the " Sea-traders of the 
Indian Ocean” founded around the present Gulf of Kiao-tchou, 
where the Germans have at present established a naval base, 
inspite of opposition offered by a small Chinese State in the 
neighbourhood about 680 B.c. a colony which they called 
Lang-ga or Lang-ya after the old Ceylonese Lanka and having 
their-mart and mint at-a place called 7: Si-mieh or Tst-moh to the 
north of the Gulf. These sea-traders “reckoned among them 
sea-farers from the Arabian Sea, but their chiefs were Hindus. 
One of them named Kutlu, £e. Gotra, shown by the story of a 
cow connected with his visit, was the object of a grand and 
unusual reception at the Court of a Chinese prince (of Lu in the 
South Shantung peninsula) in 631 B. c." (bid. p. 89). The 
colony was independent and situated in territory beyond the 
Chinese dominion which did not extend to the coast in that part 


209A paper contributed by Haran Chandra "Chakladar, M.A., to o the 
Dawn and Dawn Society's Magazine of June 1910, and reprinted for the 
benefit of the readers of this Journal—Ed L.T. 
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in those days, and it seems they did not carry on trade under 
the approved Chinese method of paying tribute. 


Numismatics or the Science of Coins and Medals furnish 
very clear evidence of the great intluence exercised by these 
colonies controlled by and consisting 1n a great part of Indian 
merchants. There is clear evidence that they formec a powertul 
guild and they instituted the first inscribed metallic currency 
in China in 675 to 670 B. c. which was soon imitated by the 
prince of the neighbouring Chinese Kingdom with whom they 
were on friendly terms and carried on extensive relanons. In 
later times in the sixth century, between 580 ana $50 B. c. they 
formed a monetary union with severai iniand Chinese cris tor 
the issue ot coins with joint names. The colonists of Lang-ya 
again issued a currency of large plate coins between tne years 
472—380 B. c. in connexion with the guilds of merchants of two 
other Chinese towns. Various specimens of these coms issued 
by the settlers ot Lang-ya inscribed with the name of the placé 
of issue ZSi-moh where their mint was situated, have been tound 
in China and been described by Professor T. de Lacouperie in 
his standard work on eariy Chinese nu.mismatics—Catalogue’of. 
Chinese. Coins from the VIIth century B.C. to A. D. ó2r (vide 
pp. xiħ, xlviii and 224-22«.* ‘The joint issues of coins show 
that the marts ot these colomes established in those early days 
trade relations with various provinces in the interrór and 
borders of China, and this fact alone would gultictently 
demonstrate that the influence of these toreign merchants must 
have been extensive indeea. 

VI. INDIAN COLONISTS : DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THEIR MEME 
AND THEIR FORTUNES. 
(A) 

These colonists from the Indian Ocean arrived in China, as 

Professor Lacouperie notes, in vessels having the bows shaped 


® Vide also an article on “ The Early Commerce of Babylon with India— 
700-300 5. c., by J. Kennedy, I. C. S. (retired) in the J. R. A S, 1898, p. 265. 
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like the heads of birds or other animals with two big eyes 
painted thereon, 'and. having two sculls at the stern, features 
which .were imitated. by-tbe Chinese when building their own 
navy (1);. ‘the Professor is: inclined -to think tnat they were 
probably of Phoenician origin. In this, however, he is in error 
for we sball conclusively show that they were undoubtedly of 
Indian origin. Vessels having at the bow the figure of various 
animals—the peacock, the Makara, the fish hawk, the common 
aquatic birds and other animals—have been built in India from 
very ancient times and may even now be met with occasionally; 
in fact, the whole keel of the vessel was often so designed as to 
give it the appearance of an aquatic animal floating on the 
waves, The. ship repicsented on the western gateway of No. 1 
Stupa.at Sanchi. bust in the third century B. C. has its prow 
“formed by.a.winged gryphon (i.e. a Makara) and its stern by 
a fish's tail." (Vide—Sanchi and its Remains by General F C. 
Maisley,.p, 59) The vessels painted on the walls ot the caves 
at Ajanta representing the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon have the 
prows shaped like animals’ heads ; while a big sea-going vessel 
&nd a pleasure-boat painted in the same caves, nave on them 
two prominent eyes at the bow, the former showing also two 
sculls at the stern. (Vide illustrations of them by the 
distinguished Bengali painter, Babu Nandalal jjose, in the 
Modern Review for May, 1910). These instances might be 
multiplied very easily. The big merchant boats, the remnants 
of the once famous Bengal marine, that now ply the vast 
rivers of Eastern Bengal, have on almost all of them, two 
big eyes either of brass or painted with vermillion under 
the bow. 


(To be continued. ) 
H.C.C 


(2) Vide “ Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilisation.” by 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, pp. 106, 260 381. 


A NOTE ON TEMPLE-WORSHIP. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


V. V. RAMANAN, Eso. 


Saiva SIDDHANTIN. 
Dear Sir, 


The passage hereunder I chanced to find in the May 
uumber of the Siddhanta Dipika, page 456 (the worcs of R. S. S. 
in his ‘The work before us’). - 

‘THE PASSAGE. 

“ Temple-worship has been losing its influence over the 
“so-called civilised section and allowed to become a dead 
“letter. Temple-funds may better be utilized for the publica- 
“tion of Jiiana-Sastras and the establishing of Charitable 
“ Ifstitutions.” f 

This is questionable. lt is the Temple-worship that renders 
men Divine and that is the end and aim of /iana-Sastras, and 
Charitable Institutions which will become useless and perverted 
save for the Temple-worship properly understood. Our Divines 
have shown that fact practically, viz, J'ianasambandha ; and the 
four Samayacharyas have impressed upon the Janis only the 
Temple-worship. It is only the Jivan-Muktas that know the 
inner-meaning of the Mürtis, and therefore they have never lost 
sight of the need and sanctifying and blissful influence of the 
Temple-worship. Those who ignore 'jewsOsnapag s rex ser p" 
cannot be Jfiana-Sambandhas or the “civilised section." 

Any writer about 'Temple-worsbip' must think twice 
before he begins to pen ; else, they will be failing in their duty 
to the Supreme. 

Yours truly, 

R. SHANMUKHAM, 


Saiva SIDDHANTIX, 
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"THE “AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTFS 


The Muttaraya Mabajama Saügam ot Woraiyür, Trichino- 
poly, has caused a book entitled * Achàra- 
Achara Vilakkem. — vilakkam " (=Rules for daily conduct) ih 
Tamil versé, to bé^phblishéd under its 
auspices. Itis æ órachure ot 20 pages, printed at the “ Wednes- 
day Review” Press, Trichinopoly, and priced 2 Annas. The 
Author, Mr. K. Somasundaram Pillai, summarises tne various 
dementary, but Usetul rules relaung to bathing, eating, dressing, 
steeping ana social intercourse; 1n view to providing young boys 
and girls at school with a hand-book' on «he subject. The plan 
adopted reminds us of that well-known vade-mecum in Sanskrit, 
known as-;Sabkdlapama-sara-sangraha, in which the various 
socip-religious duties, which every man is expected to observe, 
so long as he is "under the Jaw” are ‘marshalled under 
specific heads. Although the book is written in poetry, 
the verse is withal very ‘easy reading, and the Author has 
apparently. chosen the rhythm and studied march of poetry, 
in preferenée to prose, to enable the learners t^ memarise the 
rules the more easilv. The Sangam under whose.auspices the 
Dook is published, seems to be doing useful work im stimplating 
education among the clan of Mutturájas, by taking poor boys 
under its care, and giving them free boarding and schooling. 
The President of the Sangam who is apparently a gentlemen of 
good impulses and culture, writes a foreword in Tami] to the 
* Achára-vilakkam ", in which he-gives a brief history of as to 
how the book came to be written. 


e*e 


The Bale Bharata is a journalistic: venture newly inaugurat- 
‘ed at Pondicherry by Mr..C. ‘Subrahmanya 

Bela Bharata. Bharati, and conducted as a: monthly in 
English. It styles itself a “Monthly Review 

of Indjan Progressive Thought". But what constitutes true 
* progress in thought" is a thesis which must be approached 
with calmness and dispassion, and not merely argued as a 
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passing ebullition of environmental stress; for real progress ip 
thought is impossible till right thinking is practised along 
spiritual lines, and the Fellowship of God is set as the only 
legitimate goal in view. We have the January, February and 
March issues before us, but the “ principal contents ” which are 
enumerated on the title-page, are of a mixed veharacier, embrac- 
ing both religion and polity, philosophy and nationalism. The 
extract from the Maharaíta, appearing in the March number, re 
“A Temple for Sankaracharya ”, is valuable for the constructive 
elerhents it: furnishes towards the ascertainment of the date of 
that mystic philosopher. The elements are however based ort 
the Janus-headed tradition which usually lacks the guarantee of 
epigraphical results. To us the fixing of Sri Sankaracharya’s 
date has an essential bearing on the date of Srikantha-Siva- 
Acharya who is one of the greatest exponents of the Agamanta. 
We shall extract the related paragraphs from the excerpt in 
question: — 
.“ Kalati is a small village picturesquely situated on the banks ot tha 
Pürpà 1 river* in the Travancore state, where the great Advaitin Philosopher, 
Adi Sn Sankaracharya, was born about 2,000 years ago. It must be 
admitted even by the opponents of the Advaita system that Srt Sankara. 
charya was one of the greatest geniuses in the world, and that be has 
revolutionised the intellectual world by his profound philosophy, deep 
thought and sublime conceptions of the Infinite Intelligence. Therefore, 
the knowledge of the place, the surroundings, the position and the birth 
of this great intellectual giant, cannot but be most interesting and instruc- 
tive to his disciples, his admirers and critics. His philosophy is too well- 
known to need any reiteration, but the wonderful place which produced 
sach a gréat man deserves to be noted. For the last about 2000 years 
since his birth, this insignificant village lay almost concealed in the faids 
of a thick jungle commanding a wild scene. Exeepting fos those whọ 
waded through the interesting pages of Sri-Gapkara-Vijaya, the name 
K4lgti was almost unknown. 
“ Šri Sattkaracharya was born in one o£. the xi familigs among 
the Nambüdri Brahmins (and was the only san of . Sri Guru and his wife 
Arvambal, according tt to the best authorities), on the 5th m of the 


* The correct name of the river as given in Vidyarapya's Sankara- 
dig-vijaya is ‘ Charmi '—Eä. L. T. 
6 
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bright-half of the lunar month Vaisakha, in the year ISvara, the constellation 
Ardrd and Vikrama-saka 14 ( B.C. 44). The young genius was ordained 
as a Sanyasin on the 3rd day,of the bright-half of the lunar month Vai- 
Sakha, in the cyclic year Parthiva, in the Vikrama-saka 22. Thus it will 
be seen that the boy Sanydsin was less than 8 years at the time he entered 
on his sacerdota! career. In his roth year he ordained Suresvaracharya 
as his disciple, whd'is said to have adorned the „pontifical throne of 
Sringeri for 800 years (—28 B.C. to 773 A.D.). Sri Sankarachatya is 
said to have gone to “ Kailàs" on the 12th day of the bright-half of the 
lunar month Jyeshtha, in the year Saumya, Vikrama-Saka 46 ( — B.C. 12). 
Thus it will be seen that, actually, this great Advaitin Teacher lived 32 
years, 1 month and 7 days, as per lunar calculations ". 

Referring to the Kumbhabhishekam or the Pratishtha cere- 
mony of Sri Sarada and Sri Sankaracharya, which came off 
on the 21st February, the same article from the Maharatta says: 

“ News comes that the pratishtha ceremony at Kalati has been a 
perfect sux ess. The Manarajas of Nepal, Kashmir, Jammu, Travancore, 
Vizianagaram, Jaipdr and Sirmür have expressed their regret at their 
inability to attend, in letters to His Holiness (Sachchidünanda Sivabhi- 
bava Nristmhabhárati Svámin) The Maharaja of Benares had sent his 
son for the ceremony, and the Maharaja of Darbhanga has deputed his 
private secretary. The Pradhàn-mantri of Bharata-dharma-mandala has 
expressed his appreciation of the work being done. Dr. Paul Deussen, 
the German Vedantin Scholar, has sent his photo to be hung as a mark 
of reverence for Sri Sankaráchàrya and his Philosophy ”. 


=": 


The said Prof. Deussen is the only orientalist who seems to 
have some knowledge. of the contents of 

Bankeras Horoecope. the Saiva-bhashya of Sri-Nilakantha-Siva- 
charya. In his learned work ‘Das System 

des Vedanta’, the Professor is minded to place Sankara about 
700 or 800 A.C., and, in a foot-note on p. 37, quotes the Arya- 
vidyasudhakara’s view that Sankara was born in Kaliyuga 
3889 and Vikramaditya era 845, which works to 787—789 A.C. 
The Aryavidyasudhakara discusses the question of Safkara’s 
date at p. 226, and the authorities that it relies on, may be found 
on a reference to that place. But Mr. C. V. Pichchu Aiyar, the 
State Astrologer for Cochin Government, recently prepared a 
Memorandum on “Sri Sankaracharya and the Date of his Birth", 
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which have gone the round of most of the Dailies in Madras, and 
which we also are reprinting elsewhere. Sankara's place of birth 
as given by him, is in agreement with the Aryavidyasudhakara 
and the article in the Maharatta ; that is to say, Sankara was, 
according to him, born at a place called Kalafi, near Alvay, inthe 
Travancore territory.. The subjoined elements of the speculum 
for Sahkara's horoscope, is given by Mr. Pichchu Aiyar, agree- 
ably to the mode of calculation recognised by the parahita 
system, which was introduced into Malabar in 3785 Kali era :— 
HOROSCOPE. 

u Saka year, 728; Vikrama year, 863; A.D. 805; Kali year, 3907 - 
Month, Mesham ; date, 18th ; day, Monday ;. time, 17 ghatikas 25 vighati- 
kas (12-58 p.m); 13 ghatikas 5 vighatikas to sunset ; first quarter of con- 
stellation Ardra ; Vaigakha Suddha, 5th day after New Moon ; Ascendir 
Sign, last dreshkápa of Cancer; the Moon had entered Ardra 19 vighati- 
kas (7 3/5 hrs.) before birth; the fifth day after the New Moon had begun 10 
ghatikas and 40 vighatikas (—4 hrs. 16 min.) before birth. Number of 
solar days elapsed from Kali commencement, 1,426,715 ; 17 Ghatikas and 
25 Vighatikas = 6 hrs. 58 min., t 

d PLANETARY Positions. 


Planets Signs Degrees Minutes, 
Sun o 16 36 
Moon 2 6 441 
Mars 9 29 50 
Mercury 1 I 58 
]upiter 3 19 4 
Venus I 29 "27 
Saturn 6 13 57 
Ascending Node 6 7 44 
Ascending Sign 3 29 17 
ee 


“The Order of the Golden Age", London, a philanthropic 
society founded to proclaim Truth, to advo- 

The “Cussedness” of cate the Humane Life, and to promote 
flesh-eating. Social Amelioration, and whose official 
journal is “ The Herald of the Golden Age”, 

has published a number cf tracts condemning flesh-eating, such 
as “Is meat-eating sanctioned by Divine Authority? by Sir 
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William E. Cooper”, “The Testimony of Science in favour of 
Natural and Humane Diet by Sidney H. Beard”, "Is flesh- 
eating morally defensible? by Sidney H. Beard", " The Voice 
of Nature by Dr. Josbiah Oldfield”, * The Diet for cultured 
people by Dr. Joshiah Oldfield", “ A tate of shame and cruelty 
by. Dr., Joshiah Oldfield,” “The Blood Tribute of Christ- 
endom by Sidney H.-Beard", “The Bible in relation to ftesh- 
eating hy Bertram McCrie", and many others The latest 
publication in this serial, is “The Church and Food Reform.” 
by the Rev. A. M. Mitchell, M.A., Vicar of Burton Wood, 
Lancashire, England, a booklet dealing particularly with the 
effect of flesh-eating upon the mind and character of mankind, 
ánd demonstrating how incompatible [s the carnivorous habit 
with the Christian Ideal. The booklet runs to 21 pages and is 
priced at 1$d. We cannot refrain from quoting the following 
lànes from the concluding portion thereof, as they must be laid 
to heart by our Christian Missionaries in this country, who 
claim to know the Bible “rationalistically ", and make of that 
Holy Document an abomination by their fatuous interpretation 
and "cussedness". We are glad, however, that the noble 
ranks of the ministers of God are not yet bereft of godly spirits 
through whom the Lord endeavours to speak, now and again. 
The booklet concludes :— 

“The inhumanity, cruelty and butchery connected with flesh-eating 
are widely separated from all that is loving, gentle and kind; and naturally 
must prevent in a measure the development of the spiritual. Therefore it 
will be ultimately condemned by the conscience of Christendom,. 

* Who can think of the Christ of the four Gospels as the advocate of 
modern butchery? Who can picture Him asa sharer in English cami- 
voracity, as a partaket of flesh meats provided by the inhuman [drture of 
sentient creatures? The torture of animals to provide daily meat for 
hundreds of thousands of carnivorous diners is no chimera, it is, alas, an 
awful, hourly fact. Civilization is not Christianity, and Christianity, as it 
is, is not Christ. There is a wide divergence between the Christianity of 
our own time and the Religion of Jesus, a remarkable difference between 


the savage instincts of our presentday churches and the teaching amd 
practice of our gentle and humane Exemplar. 
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. * Religious secietinegnd charitable institutions gbognd and. the aymber 
of, them is ever increasing, but they do not Jead tha people on to the higher, 
ethica] and spiritual standard of Christ and His apostles, The Food Reform 
movement has pow a right to be heard, it can fairly claim the serious atten- 
tion and consideration of all sorts and conditions of Christian workers. 


“Many who now follow Christ ‘afar off’ would be drawn very close 
to His holy and adorable Person, íf they adopted for their life's menu— 
the bloodless diet. 

“This challange to the Christian religion, as we-lmow it, to look to its 
whined - {cmbintions mary not be declined, it cannot longer be ignored. It 
frhist be faced eeriously if the Church of Jesus is to fulfil Her Master's 
Mission in the spirit of mercy and of Love, if salvation, i.e. Health-—of 
body and soul—is to be the portion of mankind in this world and the next”. 

The Christian Missionaries in India are under the impres- 
sion that moral rectitude only consists in what their flesh-fed 
lips can preach. in their cruel and unfeeling arrogance, defying 
the inviolable sanctity of anima] life, nay, tbat moral rectitude 
lacks in grace without their stomachs being the horrid aóstfoir 
of cattle, fish and bird! Our Agamanta is more scrupulous 
than even Jainism in its reprehension of every form of animal- 
slaughter on any account, and says in ho uncertain tones 
lat every living animal is the Temple of God, and whoso 
violates that fane is in inexorable danger of “hell-fire” and 
“flaming mortars and pestles of steel". These are expressions 
spoken in parables, and their significance is none too limpid to 

those whose intelligence is not blackened by the defenceless 
gore of the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air and the “finny 
tribe" of the water, which as ít gets into the human stomach 
is charged with the fury of unavenged and, hence unpunished, 
; .to the holy ordinances of the Lord. Misled by the 
teachings of the presentday Christian Missionaries, who have 
converted the Religion of Jesus into a grave scandal, if not 
mockery, many of our brethren, brought up originally in the 
teachings of the Agamanta, are filling their stomachs with fetid 
carrion, and cramming their minds with hardened imaginings 
and vain conceits, in order to vindicate their lust after the life- 
blood of animals, and, thereby, to still the piercing voice of their 


God-speaking conscience. 
s*. 
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Hence, there is considerable truth and force in what the 

Rev. Alexander Blake, M.A., Editor of the 

The Rev. Mr. Blake's “Temperance News ", Bangalore, writes to 

_ letters. us in the course of a very interesting letter, 

deploring the evil tendencies of mind our 

boys contract when wholly nurtured in Western ideas. The 
learned Presbyterian Minister says: 

^] bave thought with reference to the effect of Western education, 
ever since I was in Christian College in 1860-63, that the result of a purely 
secular education was injurious. I have always held it must be bad ta 
take away. tbe ancestral faith and give—nothing 

The Rev. gentleman is an earnest advocate of Temperance, 
whose‘ book “ The nature and effects of alcohol on the human 
body "we reviewed at some length'in the April number of our 
journal. He addressed a very valuable letter to “The Madras 
Tithes" in re “ The Excise Debate" of April 6th, for the purpose 
of ‘refuting the stock-arguments which are usually brought 
forward to support the so-called drinking propensities in modera- 
tion, that, of course, begin with the teetotaler's modest drachm 
et, whiskey, but end only with beer-barrels and hogsheads of 
alcohol. .[n that letter he argues :— 

““ [n an issue of April 7th on the local option debate you say: ‘The 
non-official members come with their minds made up’. Have they 
not as much reason and right to make up their minds as those im 
favour of liquor? For really it was evident in the course of the debate 
that it was not a question of “location of shops" so much as of revenue 
and of the popular free use of alcohol You say * There are those 
who will not allow themselves to reason calmly about the advantages 
of alcohol in moderation". It can be shown to unbiassed minds that 
the politicians, the scientists, the medical men, the social reformers, the 
Bible students, the Journalists who advocate abstinence are in the right. 
You say “A writer in the Ninetes.th Century maintains that alcohol 
is a necessity and if not imbibed is generated within the body ". 
Would you please send me the number of that magazine or at any 
rate tell me the date. As God has not made Alcohol, as it is a result 
of putrefaction, it is not wa to be found in healthy bodies. lt is not in 
the grape or in the barley! You say that some men “ In their ignorance, 
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denoumce it asa poison". Will you say that the leading scientists and 
medical men of the present day are ignorant? Is Sir Victor Horsley igno- 
rant? Is Dr. Mary Sturge ignorant? If you read their book “ Alcohol and 
the Human Body," you will see that their statements regarding alcohol rest 
on scientific experiment and research, and cannot be challenged. Is Professor 
Sims Woodhead of Cambridge ignorant, or Sir Frederick Treves? 

“I might go on naming men of wide reputation, in Europe and in 
the United States of America. But these may suffice for the present. 
You say, ‘The drink habit has been established firmly in India from 
tbe beginning of time’. This cannot be said of the Brahmins and higher 
classes. And although a proportion of them have imitated the drinking 
customs of the West, introduced by the ruling classes, it is a libel on the 
great majority, whose ancestors never knew the taste, to say that they 
have violated their religious obligations, and have given way to the drink 
habit. You add that “it is imposible to ‘‘ eradicate" it by legislation”. 
Did these Indian members speak of eradicating it? What they did aim 
gt trying to do was to “ restrict ” it by legislation. 

“That they are right in this can be proved from the Order of the Hon: 
E. I. Company in 1838, which says “It cannot be too strongly urged 
upon the Collectors of Excise Revenue that the object which Government 
has in view is to restrain, and if possible diminish the total actual con. 
sumption of spirituous liquors, being fully persuaded that any amount of 
revenue that may be lost in that way, will be repaid a hundredfold by the 

rvation and advancement of moral feelings and industrious habits 

the people.” These words deserve to be printed in letters of gold. 
Lord Cross, the Secretary of State for India, in his despatch of 1888 said, 
“That any extension of the habit of drinking among Indian peoples 
should be discouraged.” j 

“Lord Morley in receiving a deputation on this subject sometime ago, 
spoke of the drink habit in India as a “ New and dire Plague." Althougb 
the drink habit is not sought to be eradicated by legislation, it cau be 
eradicated. Witness 40 millions of prosperous people now living in ten 
States of America with the saloons closed, and the sale ot alcoholic a 

z lared illegal. The same movement is going on in New 
zen we dm lands. "ou proceed to suggest that if the Municipal 
Councilors were given the right to restrict the number of shops, and if 
they exercised it freely and with intolerance * they would soon find that 
the popular feeling might display itself in an ugly manner.” etc. So far 
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from these Indian gentlemen who are in the best position for knowing the 
habits and feelings of the people, discharging their duty freely and with 
intolerance, I believe they would do so with prudence and caution, and so 
far from popular feeling resenting it in an ugly manner, I believe from what 
l have heard some of the drinking people say, that they would be thankful 
to have the temptation removed, while the wives would be grateful for 
sober husbands and money saved that is wasted. Eradication even has 
been tried in India before now. Sir William Muir, when Governor of the 
N. W. Provinces, having learned that intemperance was spreading among 
a tribe of aborigines in the hills near Mirzapore, issued a summary Order 
abolishing the traffic. The result was so satisfactory as to make it evident 
that a similar course could be safely pursued by all Christian Govern- 
ments, if an honest attempt was made to do so. That was a successful 
attempt to abolish. This was an attempt to restrict, rendered unsuccess- 
ful by members of a Government that enjoins restriction. If any class 
might be expected tc resent abolition of the traffic, it is the less civilised 
and most ignorant. And the Khonds have been trying recently to abolish 
the drink traffic of their own accord, and took a solemn vow to prevent 
the drink habit spreading. They sent a deputation to the Government 
Officials and so strong was the protest that all the shops were closed, 
crime ceased, and the jail was empty. But the Excise Officials insisted on 
opening 27 shops with the result that drunkenness broke out again. An 
inquiry is being made into the matter. 

* This case and the Excise Debate together may indicate, with suffi- 
cient clearness, to unbiassed minds the reason why restriction of the sale 
of liquor is not carried out in India. 

The Rev. A. Blake has also sent us the July and August 
numbers of “ l'emperance News ", which are, in every way, a 
monument of his zeal and earnest labour on behalf of the 
Temperance Reform, which he has made his life-work. The 
articles are arranged under certain well-defined and natural 
heads, to wit, “ Editorial", * Notes", “Indian topics", “ World's 
echoes ”, “General articles ", “Educational column” “Medical 
column”, “Temperance story” and “Young folk's corner”. 
The heads we have detailed will, we feel sure, give our readers 
a very good idea of the plan and scope of the journal, and we 
may say that the contents of the numbers before us afford 
instructive reading. ` . 


—— 


THE 


LIGHT OF TRUTH 


OR THE 


Siddhanta Dipika and Agamic Review. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Search for Truth as vevealed in the 
Ancient Hindu Mystic Philosophy known as the -Saiva-Siddhànta or Agamante. 


VOL. XI. AUGUST, 1910. No. 2. 


VIRASAIVISM, A PHASE OF THE AGAMAN4ZA.* 


Brotuers iN Gop! 


THE subject that has been proposed to me 
for elucidation before this learned assembly, is exceedingly 
weighty in that it constitutes a close compartment of the Yoga- 
pada of the Divyagamas. To my knowledge, no competent en- 
deavour has yet been made, to presemi the superb teachings of 
the Saha-marga, which is one of tne wm “modes” by which the 
“Pilgrim's Progress ” is accomplished to the fert of the Lord. 
The crown of the Saha-marga is Siva-Sarupya or ‘ Being after 
the image of the Lord’. The other ** modes ” corresponding to 
the Jñāna, Kriya, and Chary4 disciplines of the Divyagamas, 
are spoken of as San-marga, Sat-putra-marga and Dasa-marga, 
and their goals are respectively Siva-sayujya, Siva-samipya 
and Siva-saloka. 

The Dasa-marga which is appropriate to the discipline of 
the Charya-pada, is to search for the Lord in the objective 
prapaficha, and has, for its object, the disposition of the 
ancillaries connected with His worship under the form of a 
material pratika, the singing of His glories ever and anon, 

+ A Discourse delivered by Mr. V. V. Ramanan, F.z.((LoND.)., ETC., on 
the 28th August 1910, before the Vira-Simhasana of Tiruppápuliyür 
(South Arcot Dt.), with Mr. T. Sadásiva Aiyar, B.A., M.L., District aad 
Sessions Judge of Berhampore (Ganjam District), in the chair.—E4. L. T. 
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and the extension of a/sya to His genuine servants. The 
Satputra-marga taxes z step Iigher, ana marks the transition, 
from the worship of the Lord under a material pratika, to 
that under a mental pratika. The subsidiary courtesies and 
exierndls connected with the worship of the Lord umder a 
material pratika, are, in' this stage, superadded to certain. 
rites significatory of the purification of the sthüla-Sarira 
of the worshipper and the symbolical and mental imaging of 
the sikshma-Sarira of the same, the whole completed by the 
worship of the Lord under a mental pratika, that is to say, a 
pratika which is formed in the mind, in accordance with the 
descriptions given in the Kriyà-pàda of the Divyagamas. The 
worshipper behaves tewards the Lord, as a son does towards 
his father, with a combination of reverence and affection. ` 


The Saha-marga, the stage that is contemplated par 
excellence by Vira-Siivism, is pure subjective worship of the 
Lord, a stage in which the Jiva is slowly disentangled from 
the “lusts of the fles" and its "bondage to corruption”, 
and joined on to the Lord. Here, minified objective replicas 
of the Lord, which are tffe suggestions of paSu-bodha, however 
pure, are surrendered, and the paSu’s attention is first rivetted 
on the inscrutable nexus formed by the vain imaginings and 
the inherited tendencies of its mind ; these are eventually under- 
stood to be the products. of the impure samskaras and vasanas 
ofa limitless number of its lives in the past, and the Jiva is thus 
taught to discern for itself that its inveterate identification of 
its own self with the vyittis of its chitta and indriyas, is due 
to an inherited vasana, and its real station is in the Lord, in 
Whom it lives and moves and has its being. To the purpose 
of achieving this end, the whole of the Yoga-padas of the 
Divyagamas, is devoted, and their practical bearing on the 
daily conduct of the searcher after God, is nowhere to be seen 
more clearly than in the life of a sincere ViraSaiva. The six 
Adharas which are recognised by the Yoga-pada, are none else 
than the various specific regions of the Sükshma-&arira, taken 
along with their sympathetic counterparts or analogues in A 
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the Sthüla-sarira*. They are en rapport with the different 
layers of the autahkarana. And so, when the Adharas are 
set in action by chitta-vritti-nirodha and ckagralakshya, 
the various subtle evolutes formed out of the Sthulu-, Sakshma- 
and Para-Prakritis, which go to make up the entire constitution 
of the Sthüla-, Sakshma- and Karana-Sariras, are stiaken out of 
their torpor, and the sundry subjective phenomena associated 
with the DaSa-karyani become possible. The value of the prana- 
yàma is more or less physical and physico-mental, as it is no- 
thing more than a sadhana to still the habitual wavcrings of the 
mind; for, when the pulmonary stir is beculmed off, the mind gets 
to be quiet, of its own accord. The fuel for thought is really 
prana in motion. But it should not be forgotten that, though 
pranayama isa very good help, as an initial step, to suppress 
thought, it cannot be depended upon to achieve the rest, to wit, 
chittaikagratà, nor even to prevent a backsliding of the mind on 
vishaya, unless there is subjective fávarapranidhana, to keep the 
aspirant up. Hence, the function of Pranayama is that of a mere 
go-cart in teaching the child of antahkafPana to stand on its own 
feet and walk a few paces, but to expect the Pranayama to achieve 
for us Sivasayujya, is the same as to’ @€pect the go-cart to help 
^. 4 [ have not forgotten, however, the Dvádasadharas culminating in 
the Dvàdasantakshetra, the Puryashtaka, the Paftchakosas and the 
Pafichakaüchukas, to expatiate on which with any show of:clearness wilt 
occupy more time ihan can be occupied by the limits of this papet.. It 
is my intention to go over these topics on a future occasion in conpexipn 
with the Ekottarasatasthalas and the 432 functional variations of the 
Lingangabhedas of the Vira-MaheSvara Psychology and Soul-Culture. 
The six Adharas may also, in a sense, be reyarded as Jiva's involucra of 
conscfousness, though they are really regions of the Afa-Sthala (= human 
microcosm) where the Jiva may stand and meditate on the various forms 
of the indwelling Lord. The various appearances af God in mam, 
appearing to the liberated soul as Light, are only pariyamas of Linga- 
Sthala (Divine Omnipresence) These Adbaras are known as Muladhara, 
Svadbisthana, Magipüraka, Anahata, Visuddhi and Ajíà; of these 
Svadbisthana is of the nature of the Nivyitti-kalaé, Manipuraka, of the 
Pratishthá-kalà, Anāhata, of the Vidya-kala, Visuddhi, of the Sinti- 
kala and Ájnà, of the Santyatitakala. See also g 335 0f my paper on 
“ The Psychology of the Shadadhvans" (Val. X; No. y, of this journal). 
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an adult cripple to walk. We see that Hatha-yogins fall short of 
the mark, on account of their looking to the sevala-kumbhaka and 
the jalandhara-mudrad as their sole supports for planting them 
on the field of Dahara. When the antabkarana is untrained and 
unattuned, and true bhakti, which is welling emotion, is lacking 
towards the Lord, the anubhava of akhanda-vritts, or even the 
enjoyment of genuine “ Luminous Sleep ", is a mere chimera. 
But ViraSaivism has so well perfected these deep truths of 
spiritual communion, in its teachings of Shafsthala and Ling- 
angasdmarasya, that we will have occasion to learn more of 
them presently. 


The San-marga is the "Supreme Mode*"' or the “Royal Mode" 
(as we may perhaps style it), which again inculcates subjective 
worship of the Lord in spirit and in truth, but, when a mukta, 
] mean a sa-deha-mukta, has attained to the condition of Šiva- 
sayuzya, he becomes possessed of sahaja-samadhi, a state in which 
the sense of frifuji ceases to operate, the subject and object become 
indistinguishable, the Lard alone is seen in place of His prapaficha 
that we all see. In terms. of Sankara's Mysticism, which, you 
should remember, is Agat in its basis, but, which the ignorant 
mistake with everything that their impure minds suggest (I 
must, however, distinctly tell you that the popular interpreters. 
of Sankara among Brahmins are hopelessly at-sea with regard 
to his real Agidaya), the Chary4, Kriya and pürva-Yoga dis- 
ciplines of the Divyagamas are Vyavahiric (or, temporal, in the 
language of St. Paul) and the uttara-Yoga and Jfiana disci- 
plines are Páramárthic (or, real, in the language of St. Paul). 


There is a great deal of misconception about Sarrkara, 
om account of the unsound doctrine begotten of the misled 
sawbalba of human paroksha-jfiàna. One understands the 
teachings of Safkara better, after a good grounding in the 
Divyagamas. He came of a family in Malabar, that had 
Makufagama to follow, for its secular and spiritual discipline ; 
and this is the very Agama, mark you, which regulates, for 


» This is, really speaking, no “mode” at all, asit is obviously the 
state in which truths stand revealed in their real reality. 
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the most part, the temple-rites at Chidambaram to-day. He was 
a Sakta for Vyavaharic purposes, as his Saundarya-labari, and 
the Sarada-Pitha which he consecrated at Sringeri, bear ample 
testimony to*. In the account given in Chapter II of Sankara- 
dig-vijaya of Vidyaranya, it is stated that Sankara’s mother 
worshipped the Lord under a jangama. form, sme. Our 
Umapatisivacharya in his Paushkaragama-vritti alludes to 
Sankara with a good deal of deference and respect, as sure: mgri 
XC. And Appaya, in his Sivarkamanidipika, which Sivajiiana- 
svamin utilises in his Dravida-maha-bhashya $ so unreservedly 
and fully, characterizes Sankara in these terms manie: WENT: 

NijagunaSivayogin, than whom a greater interpreter of the 
Agamanta is yet to be found, refers to Sankara in his 
Vivekachintamani, and that, in these words, under the caption 


In the Sariraka-bhashya itself, Sankara, though making farva- 
paksha of the Paficharatra-Agamas, the early springs of the 
present-day Vaishnava faiths, and LagumfSa- or Lagudisa-Pazu- 
pata (it is not, strictly speaking, to besgilled NakuliSa-PaSupata, 
as Madhavacharya styles it in his SarvadarSanasangraha), does 
not say a word against the Divyagamas. His reason for 
not mentioning the Divyagamas, in a popular and polemical 
Bhashya, was, in my opinion, obviously due to their exceedingly 
holy and, hence, esoteric and unspeakable character. For, the 
Lord says in the Vatulagama : 
WTR qv o3 Teel freer | 
femme A GT TTT Wm 

* For his decided Divyagamic leanings, see his zs, see his Prafeliche-sées, a work a work 
frequently drawn on by Appaya-Dikshit. See also verses 42 and 43 of 
SureSvara’s Manasollasa, under the second stanza of Sankara's Dakshigá- 
mürtistotra, and the place assigned there to tbe Divyagamic teaching. 

$ This magistral commentary in Tamil on Šiva-jňāna-bodhä, an 
episode of the Rauravāgama, owes its excellence to the unreservad 
manner in which it lays unde: contribution the two pregnant exegetical 
expositions in Sanskrit viz. Sivagrayogin’s Guru-tika on the : said Siva- 
jüana-bodha, and Appaya-dikshit's SivárkamavidipikA on Snkapfha's 
Saiva-Bhashya on the Brahma-Sütras, 
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WU Ter K e aimag | 
WWE quud aN ur Sm HEN É 
Fhe above is the opinion of the Vatula, regarding the guhya 

character of che Agamic teaching, and this Vatula is described by 
Sri-Müla-Deva*, in his own pithy style. € bota ri eurFogw 
ange. Again, in the recently edited Sarva-siddhanta- 
sangraha of Satkara, also, there is absolutely no mention of the 
Divyigamas, and I take it, hence, his view was that “pearls 
ought not to be cast before the swine " of ‘the worldly. 


I am led to speak so much about Sankara as a mere 
digression, because there is a great deal of misconception about 
his teachings, though perhaps it is not to be wondered at, 
because even that sturdy bulwark of the Agamanta, the great 
AghoraSivacharya, the prolix commentator on most of the 
Divyagamas, is pilloried for his doctrine of the so-called 
Siva-sama-vada t, to which Sivagrayogin inclines with a full 
heart, in his laghu-tika on the Siva-jfiana-bodha of the 
Rauravagama. No Agbarya has hitherto -contendéd that the 
panchakritya of the [wrd becomes the Soul's, except by 
gracious delegation. B™ohutva can exist without svatantra- 
panchakritya, in the sampürna-dasa of the soul, and if the 
soul, in this full-blown condition, can also be endued with 
all the * powers of the spirit", not to speak of the “ graces 
of the spirit", by the Lord's especiàl Grace, why should 
we, we who.are leagues behind those spiritual giants of Siva- 
cháryas, throw stones at them, in our wordy fanaticism? [ regard 
Such traducings as ncthing short of Siva-ninda, and susceptible 
of adding to our Karmic liabilities and the uglier weighting 
of our Adhvanic coiis, which the Lord forbid! 

(To be continued.) 


usually known in Tamil as £g 28 8 7... 


t This doctrine, fhich quite approximates to that of ViraSaivism, has, 
it may be remarked, also been made the basis oí an extensive commentary. 
on St. Sivánandaiivacharya's Siva-jhána-siddhiyar. 


HINDU ASTROLOGY.* 


To 
M. R. Ry., V. V. Ramanan AVARGAL, 


Epitor, “ 3.ppHANTA DIPIKA ", 


Cuürat, Mapras, INDIA. 

Sir, 
Y attention having been called to an editorial articlet under 
this head 1 beg the courtesy of a page or two of your 
most interesting journal to straighten out a point on which we 
are apparently at variance, but concerning which it seems to me 
we are all seeking some degree of enlightenment. I would 
however first of all express my satisfaction with your treatment 
of my small monograph on Hindu Astrology in my Manual. 
I need hardly say that it was far from?iny intention to present 
it asin any way a representative omggchaustive statement of 
Hindu Astrology, or even as the only system in use. When in 
India I had the facility of reading through several of the greater 
works by Hindu Astrologers under the guidance of a qualified 
Sastri, among these being the Pará$arahorá; and while 
duly impressed with the immense knowledge such works would 
have entailed if written from empirical sources, [ failed to 
discern any conclusive evidence that they were the result of 


9 The writer of this interesting communication is the well-known 
English astrologer, *Sepharial", his real name being Mr. Walter R. 
Gorn-Old, M.&.4.s. It must be said to his credit that he is one of the 
very few European astrologers that have a sound knowledge of practical 
astronomy and its higher applications. He is also a student of mysti- 
cism.—Ed. L. T. 

1 The article referred to is entitled, “Hindu Astrology—A Reply to 
'Sepharial'", and was published in Vol. X, No, 11 (May 1910) of the 
Light of Truth.—Ed. L. T. 
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actual experience*. We in the west set great store by experi- 
mental proof and | need hardly tell you that we are all born in 
a benighted condition éf'chronic ‘scepticism. Ihave convinced 
myself by 3o years of research and experiment of the truth of a 

€ We regret we cannot agree with “ Sepharial" in this view. In our 
issue of May 1910, we have fully expressed our conviction with the 
experimental basis of Hindu astrology, from first-hand knowledge of its 
dicta, both in theory and practice. It is also abundantly clear that the 
ancient Rishis who formulated the astrological canons in India, had other 
sources of interpreting the planetary and stellar influences than those of 
pbysi¢al empirics. Till “Sepharial” is well-grounded in the right 
principles and methods of Hindu Astrology, of which we do not find mach 
evidence in his book, “A New Manual of Astrology ", we. shall not be 
prepared to traat his reflections as of any value. He has fantastic ideas 
about the question of * House-Division" as it is treated in the Brihat- 
Pàráfara-Hora ; he has totally neglected the various sub-divisions of the 
zodiac recognised by Hindu astrologers, the signatures of the ecliptic- 
degrees and their sub-divisions, the special rules of judging the configura- 
tions of planets and stars, both with reference to aspects and bare situa- 
tions, by sign, house and secondary influence, and many an other point of 
importance. And it is not gpssible that he would know the true principles 
of the Hindu science of prag,ition, by merely reading the Sanskrit books 
with the, help of a ‘qualified BAstri', since the bulk of the Hindu astrologers 
are charlatans and by no means accomplished students of the science. 
Further, the classical astrological works in Sanskrit are, like those on 
Yoga, purposely ¢rammied with blinds, and unless the disciple'gets under & 
competent guru; he-has no means of having the veil lifted. for him. To 
ihistrate our statement by an instance, we may take. up the case of 
Varaha:Mibira’s Brihat-Jataka (or even his Laghu-Jataka). As the 
rangement of the &lokas stand at present, the books bear the same rela- 
tion to the real sequence of the texts and topical order (which is kept 
theroughly hidden), as the aphorisms in Bhatfoji-Dikshit' $ Siddhànta- 
k&umudi bear to their arrangement and grouping in Papini's Ashtadhyay}. 
It will be enough. if. for the present, we point out that the published 
translations of Varaha-Mibira's astrological works can never help the un- 
instructed learner, and that, till the clue is obtained at the hands of an 
adequate gwrw, the student's progress in Hindu astrology will be of an 
illusory character. We hope to supply the much-desired key very soon, 
though we had considerable trouble in getting at it. It may perhaps bea 
greater surprisé to “Sepharial” to know that, as an astrologer, Varāħa- 
Mihira was a follower of the Sayana system.—Ed. L. T. 


a À —ÀÀ aeae. 
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large section of the occult arts and sciences, including in the 
foremost place, astrology. Now I am bound to Say, as a matter 
of personal experience, that there isa very large body of. Hindu 
Astrology which cannot stand the test of experimental applica- 
tion*. I must also say that the astronomical basis of the science 


* From this opinion we totally dissent. This sort of vague generali- 
sation is hardly of any utility. We would ask * Sepharial" to deal solidly 
with this matter by a careful practical reference to the works he may be 
thinking of, and not merely indulge in a theoretical bandying of words 
which can never settle anything. Let him cite chapter and verse of an 
authoritative Hindu astrological text-book, side by side with half-a-dozen 
genitures, and draw his conclusions, We shail then have an opportunity 
of pointing out to him how or where the error of judgment creeps in. 
The more modern of Sanskrit astrological treatises are mainly crude 
rehashes of the ancient writings, though jumbled up with some exotic 
additions of dubious value, imported, for the most part, from medizval 
Arabian sources. We are prepared to throw open our columns for enabl- 
ing "Sepharial" to work out the following horoscopes on Hindu, as also, 
if he pleases, on European lines :— 
(1) Kaiser Wilhem II, born 27th January 1859, 3 p.m., Berlin. (This 
nativity is worked out by “Sefifarial” on p. 140 of the New 
Manual, in the course of which he has fallen into serious mis- 
takes in judging ‘destiny’ after modern European canons). 
, ) King George V, born 3rd June 1865, 1-18 a.m., London. 
A a Mikado Mutsu Hito, born 3rd November 1852, 5-46 a.m., 35? N., 
135° E. . 
(4) Mr. A, born 16th July 1848, 10-13 a.m., 10° 21' N, 79? 53 E 
(5) Mr.B., born 16th December 1881, 1-29 am., 11? 2 N., 76? 55 E 
and 
(6) Mr.C., born 28th September 1860, 6-20 p.m., 16? 32 N., Bo? 41 E. 
The so-called reading of ‘character’, which is now palmed off as a 
phase of esoteric astrology and with which many an astrologer in the 
West ‘ pads’ his delineations, is a convenient way of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the innocent folk, and screening from them his ignorance of temporal 
‘destiny’. Character-reading admits of a large amount of conscious impo- 
sition on the part of the commercially-inclined artist, which cannot, how- 
ever, be usually detected by his client, as the latter is an ill-trained, if not 
"an untrained student, as a rule. Some of the big-looking tomes on 
2 
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is'in a hopetess muddle in many parts of the Peninsula®. Oat of 
nine different tests as to the Moon’s true positior.at à- certam 
point of time, two ohly were in agreementt. I made a number 
of enquiries to try to establish the exact time of the sun's entry 
into Mesham, but all. were guided by the almanacs and of course 
the Nautical Almanac does not help us since it refers only to 
the equinox. This brings' me to the point ot the value of 


asttdtogy, pabbished.bf recent years in the West, are full of long-winded 
inanitids, and their Substance will bear easy compression within the modest 
litnits of a pdcket:valathe: Such drivelling twaddle cannot be found in-any 
Hindw astrological worl. ' But the: Hindu ideal of a repertory of : assful 
abd pointed information, is; for instance, realised only in such Western 
works as "Astronomy. and Elementary Philosophy of Placidus de Titus", 
De Astrología of Robert Fludd’, ‘La Lumière Astrale by Jean Mavéric' 
arid the like—Eé. L. T. 


-# This is quit& true not only of the Peninsular India, but also of Iidia 
as d whole, and, what is worse, of Europe and America. In India, there afe 
any amount òf ^ fortune-telling” quacks who pass for sound “astrologers”. 
But these are not the samples which “ Sepharial” should have taken into 

his "thoughtful - copyideration -The ordinary compilers of Hindu ephi- 
mefides ava not well poste 'p in the Siddhànta (astronomy) and Gola-. 
wy&ya (epherics) bat we have already, in our article of May 1910, 
referred (*&Sephbarial ". to the right publications in tbe.lin& and he is 
needlessly, taqykling . himself. .The name of Mah&mabopadhyàüya, Pandit 
Sudhakara Dvivedi, B.A., C.I.E., Professor of Astronomy Sanskrit Callege, 
Benares, is well-known as one of the best extant authorities on the subject 
of Hindu Astronomy. Robert Sewell and Sankar Balakrishna Dikshits’ 
"Thé Intian Caléndar" and many of Dr. Hermann Jacobs and thè late 
Dr. F. Kielhora's papers.can be profitably studied by 'Sepharial' sn this 
connexion. He may also read Mr. L. D. Svamikkannu’s paper on * The 
Indian Caleidaz iu our.issue of May 1910. Yet, it cannot be too strongly 
impressed gn the attention of '*Sepharial" that the large number of 
ephimerides nub/ished ın India, are of precious little use to the student of 
Hinau Astrology, smce their object is to regulate the fasts, feasts and 
ceremonies ot the average Hindu, and not to furmsh correct elements for 
the construction of the horoscopic speculrm.—Ed. L.T. 


f This is merely beating iu the air. We want the exact facts,and 


figures to be able to pffer our comments. What.were the ‘ pine different 
tests’ and the two that agreed ?—Ed. L. T. 
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ayanámsu. Í take Varáhamihira's statement of the coincidenge 
of the solstice with the first -point of Kafakam on its fate value. 
It is either right or wrong. Iam of opinion that, it. is quite 
right and that Varahamihira followed. his own. “ Sarwufé "' 
method of determining the solar position i.e., by use,of the 
meridian, line at midnight and an applied equation, & the 
sun's motion for r2 nours. At all events } nawe'tested. a 
number of progressive vatues from 187 to 20~ for the. year 136 
at Vernal Equinox, and the datis. antaras amd antarantaeas 
agree throughout with my life-experience on the basis that the 
Epoch was 495 A.D, and the mean precession Q4 «per, year?. 


~ Seplartafi S experimental neum of the value ot thé ayanamey 
was tnus tested with reference to his year ot birth and, nence. tus nahvity. 
But the testing had for its help only the VimSottari-daSa-system, and was 
ostensibly not confirmed in the light of the results yielded by other Hindu 
systems of “directing”. We know also that he went wrong in the 
horoscope of the late Queen Victoria, in regard to the fixing or ner 
terminus vitae (p. 36 of his Mylapore “ Lectures on Astrology”, Madras, 
1893 ; Modeyn Astrology, Old Series, Vol. I, pp. 77 and 130). A ‘Hindu 
Asuologer's opinion at the time seems t@fhave been that “ Séphafial " 
went wrong in his prediction, because the ayanamsa-value assumed by 
him, happened to be erroneous. All we can,say with reference to his 
present averment, is we do not exclusively pin our faith to the Viméottari- 
dasá-system, but, since the principle on which it is based is, in the main, 
one of recurrent influence in a cycle, with sub-influénces within influences 
and sub-cycles within cycles, the whole operative like clock- work, in tune 
with the planetary configurations in the radix, an accidental caincidence of 
his life-history with his assumed ayanamsa-value i is quite possible, though 
not, perhaps, very probable; for, it remains to be seen how he has ‘inter- 
preted the influences of planetary aspects (which, in Hindu Astrology, have 
a most direct bearing on the ‘houses’ ruled by che related Planets in a 
given geniture), especially when we know that thé system of * hotise- 
division” which he expounds in his ‘New Manual', has no foundation 
in Hindu astrological literature; and it must also be known how the 
planetary positions were judged, with reference to Sign, house, secondary 
influence and stellar proximity. In any case, he will be welcome to 
work out his horoscope in the pages of our Journal, and we shall 
be only too pleased to render him every assistance in our power, to 
make the system of Hindu prediction plain to him. In the meantime, 
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As to the s&kshma and prana dašas I have had no possible 
means of applying them to my experience, but the calculation 
of them is not a difficult matter, and all else that is needed is a 
consistent diary, and I have always been too busy to keep one. 


we may invite his attention to the ayanimia-value we have indicated 
in our last reply to him in this Journal, and to the circumstance that 
there is absolutely nothing in the writings of Varáha-Mihira point- 
ing out definitely what constitutes the starting-point of the Nirayana- 
bhagapa (= sidereal zodiac). Varaha-Mihira's greatest astronomical work 
is Paücha-Siddhántiká, to which “Sepharial” may refer and satisfy 
himself, as it has, fortunately for English astrologers, been translated 
into English by G. Thibaut and Sudhákara Dvivedi. From the chapters 
on the Sürya-Siddhànta in the Paficha-Siddhantika, it is clear that Varaha- 
Mihira considers the year 427 Saka (—505 A.) as “the epoch of his 
karapa grantha from which all the astronomical calculations have to start ; 

for all the kshepa quantities involved in the different rules, given in those 
chapters for finding the mean places of sun, moon and planets, can be 
accounted for satisfactorily on that basis”; but this epoch 505 a.D. has 
solely to do with ahargana and nothing altogether with the coincidence of 
the equinoctial point with the first point of the stellar zodiac. And if the 
yoga-tara(=junction-star) Revati should be identified with Zeta Pisicum, 
572 A.D. would be the year of coincidence of the vernal equinox with the first 
point of the stellar zodiac ; but, if the longitude of that star should be taken 
as 359° 50’ (and not as zero), the year of coincidence would be 560 A.D; 
while, if we compare the longitudes assigned to the junction-stars of all 
the 27 Nakshatras in the Sürya-Siddhànta with their actual longitudes in 
560 A.D., we are led to the conclusion that the year of coincidence must 
have been 490 A.D, In this nexus of confusion, the safest thing will be to 
identify the true longitude (not merely the dhruvaka which is only ‘ polar 
longitude") of yoga-tara Revati, first and foremost, and, then, proceed to 
determine the date of the exact coincidence of the stellar and equinoctial 
zodiacs. ln our presert state of benighted ignorance, the only way in 
which we can achieve the above for, at any rate, the purposes of astrology, 
will be by the empirical or experimental method, as we pointed out in our 
previous reply. We may also refer * Sepharial", in this connexion, to 
the remarks of tke late Mr. N. Chidambaram Aiyar in the " Introduction " 
to his Translation of Varaha Mihira's Brihat-Samhita (Madura, 1884), in 
the course of which he says that, tested by the genethliacal delineations 
of Satyacharya's Dhruva-Nidi, it becomes necessary to refer the year of 
coincidence to 416 4.p.—E&. L.T. 
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I am thoroughly in agreement with you when you say, 
“The only way to settle this question of the value of the 
ayanamSa, for astrolepioal purposes, is tbrotigh the employ- 
ment of the empirical or experimental method". ‘This is the 
only method I should be prepared to regard without suspicion 
and it is the only method I have myself employed. What vd 
have written is vaiuable w me, but you do me an unconscious 
injustice when you cite Varahamihira as my favourite author. 1 
have no favourites, Sometning can be learned from all, and 
in this category I most willingly and gratefully inciuae 
yourself * 


Yaurs truly, 


SEPHARIAF. 


* We have not thought it necessary .to be mealy-mouthed in the 
course of our general comments, as we have very good reasons te believe 
that our respected friend * Sepharial" is not likely to mistake the spirit 
in which they are offered.—Ed. L. T. 


The shining light and the glorious life of the spirit is, of itself, bliss- 
instilling and knowledge-revealing. This side of 'ife is but one glimpse. 
it is but a shadow, even as all things that are partial are shadows. The 
spiritual form of life is beyond the touch of physical form. Not that the 
latter is defiled, but that the former is exalted. Incomparable, inex pressi- 
ble, divine, effulgent, undying and undecaying is that supreme life of 
which the individual soul is an image. At the most, man, tbe physical 
man, is not the real and spiritual self. That higher self, the spiritual self, 
the divine self is the source of whatever life and truth and joy manifest 
in the nature of man. 

—W, W. KzNirwoRTH in The Psychic. 


THE SAIVA-SIDDHANTA®: 


HE subject to which I have the honour of inviting your 
attention to-day is one of such vastness, and its issues are 
of such immense importance in the history of both ancient and 
modern Indian religion and theology, that I tremble at my 
own temerity in raising it to-day, and feel constrained to ask in 
advance your indulgence for the necessarily superficial manner 
in which I must treat it. I shall endeavour to lay before you 
first a brief sketch of the Saiva Siddhantam, the system of 
theology which expresses the religious and philosophical ideals 
of the great majority of the Tamils in India and Ceylon and of 
a considerable number of their Dravidian neighbours ; and this 
system I will try to trace to its origins and to connect with 
the ancient speculative movement which has for its literary 
monument the Sanskrit Upanishads. l 


The Šaiva Siddhāntam has been greatly neglected by 
European scholars. Many years ago the Rev. Mr. Hoisington 
published a few papers and translations, and the Rev. 
Mr. Foulkes and M. Vinson have since contributed their mites. 
The late Dr. Pope gave a rendering of some extracts in the 
introduction to his edition of the Tiru-vāchakam, and some 
useful material has been published by Hindu writers in the 
Siddhānta-dipikā in Madras. But no serious attempt has been 
made by Europeans to trace the broad outlines of the system; 
to mark its points of agreement and disagreement with other 
and more familiar schools of Hindu thought, and to trace it back 
to its origins. The present paper aims at being suggestive 
rather than dogmatic; and I shall be amply repaid if it should 
contribute a little to future studies. 


* This is the paper of Dr. L. D. Barnett’s which we reviewed in our 
editorial of June 1910, and which he has since contributed specially to our 
pages.—Ed. L.T. i 
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The Siddhantam is summed up in the Sanskrit formula 
pati-pasu-pdsa, i.e. (1) the Lord, literally the master of the 
herd, who is the Supreme Siva, (2) the cattle of the herd, who 
are the aggregate of souls bound in the cycle of repeated birth 
and death, and (3) the bond, that is, the material influences 
which keep the souls bound in the series of transmigration and 
hold them back from their natural union with Siva. It would 
be more exáct to define it as a system of four terms, which 
ultimately are reducible to two. These are (1) Supreme Siva, 
(2) His Sakti or Power, ( 3) Souls, ard (4) Maya or Matter, of 
which the first three are really onc, so that existence in the last 
resort consists of two entities, Siva and Maya. 


The Supreme Siva is transcendent or absolute Being, 
existing in insepar-ble union with His Saktis or Powers, which 
in their highest forms are the principles of Thought, Bliss, Will, 
Knowledge, and Action. These Powers are the instrumental 
causes by means of which He creates from Himself in the 
exercise of His own free will and pleasure a finite world of souls, 
subjects of thought which, though transcendentally identical 
with Him, are phenomenally unconscious of Him. The higher 
order of these souls, the vrjnanabalas, are associated only with 
the higher or pure form of Máya, and possess only one impurity, 
the &5ava mala or illusion of differentiation in the Supreme 
unity of Being. The lower orders, pralaydkalas and sakalas, 
are associated and conditioned with gross Maya; the former, in 
addition to the illusion of differentiation, have the impurity 
of karma, i.e., they are moved by finite desires to works, which 
consequently influence their successive incarnations ; and the 
sakalas suffer from a third impurity, that called maytya, 
which arises from the presence in them of the material body. 
Maya is thus the material cause of the finite world. 


Existence is divided into a series of planes, graduated in 
order of their spirituality, to which correspond the 36 Tattvas 
or elements. Highest of all states is the 36th Tattva, the Nada 
or Siva-tattva, in which the Supreme, the absolute Thought, 
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dwells with His cosmic Powers or Saktis suspended in their 
operation. This corresponds to the periods of cosmic dissolution 
after the pra/aya or cataclysm at the end of eaclkepoch, during 
which nothing exists but inchoate Maya, the Supreme Siva, 
and the souls crystallised out of His essence, which are doomed 
to expiate in finite experiences their works throughout each 
epoch, ànd in the intervals lie dormant. The next four planes 
are those of the Sakti-tattva, SadaSiva-tattva, ISvara-tattva, 
and Pure Knowledge-tattva, which arise in accordance with the 
relative predominance of the Saktis in the Divine Idea. These 
5 conditions are the "Pure Tattvas" or planes of complete spiri- 
tuality. The subjects of thought inhabiting them are under 
the influence of only one impurity. the dzava mala or illusion 
of aifterentiation in. being, ny which they are separated in 
consciousness trom. the Supreme siva’ they are bodied of 
“Pure Maya”, or the Bindu of Siva. 


The second class is that of subjects of thought bodied of 
gross Maya in its Higher form, the prafayakalas. Their bodies 
are constituted of the Paficha-kafichuka or “five-fold vestment”, 
namely the principles of Necessity (#tyat:), Time, Determination 
(kala), Passion, and finite Knowledge, imposed upon them by 
Maya. until the cosmic dissolution at the end of each world- 
epoch. Last is the order of beings like ourselves, the sakalas 
or completely materialised souls, on whom Maya imposes not 
only the -“ five-fold vestment" but likewise the cloak of 
physical nature, Prakriti, which the Saivas analyse in a manner 
very similar to that of the Sankhya, ending the series with 


Earth, the 1st Tattva 
L. D. B. 


(To be continued.) 


Oh, what a great happiness is it for a soul to be subdued and subject! 
what great riches is it to be poor! \. t a great honour to be despised! 
what a height is it to be beaten down! ...............—MicHAEL DE MOLINOS. 


A YOGIN IN SAMÁDHI AT NEGAPATAM. 


HERE is now lying in the Ardhamantapam opposite to the 
Kalpaka-Vinayakar’s shrine in the Temple of Nilayatakshi 
at Negapatam, a Yogin in Samadhi who has been more or less 
continuously in that state of Samadhi for the past one year and 
more. Enquiries tend to show that he isa young man much 
under forty, born of a well-to-do family of Saiva persuasion in 
the hamlet of Karuppambalam near Vedaranyam. Both his 
parents are still alive. He was for sometime, we are told, a 
disciple of one Téttá&udisvámit, an ascetic of the Alchemical 
school,* but soon left him in his insatiable quest after the 
Eternal. He received his Di&shá and was duly initiated into 
the mysteries of Yoga. 


When he attained to the stage of Mauna-Dikshå, he had 
gone twice to Benares, and who knows what inspirations he 
received from that great and holy centre of spiritual influence, 
which deservedly enjoys the name of the eternal city, with the 
eternal Ganges running by its side. Suffice it to say that hc 
returned from his holy pilgrimage a “changed man" who has 
gained the key to the mysteries of the Higher Religion. He 
was for two years found to be waiting and watching before the 
sannadhi of the great God at Zirupperunturait, so famous and 
holy as the place of conversion of that great Saint and National 
Hero Sri Manikkavachagart. There is no ido] in the temple 
there, but only thc mystic chakra, the Whee! of the Eternal Law, 


{q He is also known as Tett&ákudiparadesi (Qsars. vr s)— 
—Ed. L.T. 

* This is usually known as the Rasiyana or Parada school, and its 
greatest exponent is Bhoga-muni.—E3. L.T. 

f The modern Avadayarkoil in the Tanjore District. —Ed L. T. 

t In Sanskrit works, the Saint is referred to as Manivachaka— 
E4. L. T. 
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with the mystic symbol of * UNITY " representing the Supreme 
Siva and the mysterious Power of Unification,—the Mystic 
Harmony that reconciles the irreconcilable elements, and pro- 
duces Heavenly Concord raining ambrosia, representing the 
supreme Sakti. The writer has been privileged to glance at 
the mantras forming the mystic worship of *the Unity in 
Variety Ideal" by means of Siva-chakra and Sri-chakra in this 
temple, and to those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, a 
more edifying and mystfcally scientific form of Supreme Wor- 
ship cannot be conceived. The simple but elaborately spiritual 
worship of the temple consists in methodically going through 
the whole Process of Evolution from the Beginning to the 
ultimate merging of the Word (Logos) or Chit-Sakti through 
Uma, the Vyashti-Pranava, with the four states of conscious- 
ness merging in the One All-pervasive Consciousness of the 
Mahavakya, “ Prajnanàm Brahma ". 


Into this Eternal, Infinite and All-pervasive Consciousness 
of Brahm (which, by the way, is not merely the “Cosmic Consci- 
ousness " of the American school of New Psychology), merges 
the conscious entities of “I”, “Thou” and “This "'—this 
process of mergence forming the unending theme of the Yajur, 
Sama and Atharvana Vedas respectively. In the immortal 
words of Browning, and according to the teachings of the 
Fourth Veda which is summed up by the Mahávákya, “ Ayam 
atma Brahma”: i 


“This world js no blot for us 
Nor blank, It means intensely and means good ". 


Now the end and aim of a true Yogin's superhuman efforts 
is summed up in the poet's one sentence, 


* To find its meaning is my meat and drink ". 


This Yogin now lying in long Samadhi at Negapatam was 
evidently determined “to find its meaning ", and so he follow- 
ed the mystic path in his own way. 
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After two years' expectant waiting and meditation at 
Tirupperunturai, he went to the great shrine of Tyagarajar at 
Tiruvarar, where the Principle of Sacrifice is deified as the 
Supreme Ideal to be followed by those who in this life would 
aspire “to walk with God ". There the Initiate’s faith and 
strength of mind was put to the severest test, 21d he passed 
through the ordeal, without flinching. His Ditsha of Silence 
under any and all circumstances, was tested by some one 
actually branding him with red-hot cinders, to make him speak. 
His Mauna-Diksha triumphed, and he went to Negapatam to 
claim his right of admittance into the Inner Court of the Holy 
Mystery at the hands of the Universal Mother Nilayatdakshi, 
Who “directed” him to observe the meaning of the symbol of 
Kalpaka Vinayaka. He went, he saw, he fell in Samadhi and 
he conquered. He has evidently attained to kaya-siddhi asa 
sádhanam ; and letting his body look after its own wants in 
its own heaven-ordained mystery, he attained to “kévala 
kumbaka” which is "success in Pranayama’”’, and for the 
last “one year and a half” he is giving himself up wholly and 
entirely, in what the scientists would call a “state of breathless 
attention", to witnessing the Power of Intelligence, disrobing 
itself of its various upadhis, which “veil upon veil”, covered 
its workings and distorted them to the eye of Man, with unend- 
ing vistas of delusive.appearances which is the cause of all his 
woes, and the outcome of his bondage to the flesh. Of the mile- 
stones marking this path of redemption, which is technically 
called “the Path of Yoga”, I propose to speak seperately 
under that head. In the words of Mr. J. N. Farquhar of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Calcutta, the ascetic practice of Yoga “is no 
dilettante toying with a pretty thought, but has worked itself 
out in heroic efforts at self-renunciation ", of which the Nega- 
patam Yogin's case, furnishes but an insignificantly small 
instance, compared with the great achievements of the eternal 
heroes of our land. 
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“The Negapatam Yogi"—Where He is! 


(Some Mile-stones in the Path of Yoga.) 


THE FIRST MILE-STONE IN THE PATH OF YOGA. 


In my last, giving particulars of “the Negapatam Yogi,” 
whose long samádhi ina public place, is creating the greatest 
wonder and highest sensation throughout the country, | said, 
using the words of Mr. J. N. Farquhar of the Y. M. C. A. 
Calcutta, that “we know sufficient" of the principles under- 
lying the ascctic practice of Yoga, which is “no dilettante 
toying witha pretty thought, but has worked itself out in heroic 
efforts at sclf-renunciation ! ". | shall now proceed to mark some 
of the mile-stones in the path of Yoga. And in doing so, I will 
necessarily have to be impersonal, for “the thousands of 
nameless men " who “have lived the life and formed their own 
practice in the silence’, care not to reveal the secrets of the 
paths to all and sundry who may choose to be inquisitive about 
them, or even enquire and scck them with diligence. It is not 
enough that you seek the truth; but you must have acquired 
the qualification to seek. Sri-Sankara makes “ the sádhana- 
chatush{aya”’ the indispensable minimum qualification for an 
inquirer after the True Path. Sri-Sadastva-yogindra equally 
prescribes four indispensable qualifications for the novitiate 
who would seek initiation into the mysteries of Yoga. These 
are :— 

(i) Dhyánam, the power to abstract the mind and think. 
The Sruti defines dhyanam as " sirvishayam manah* ". This 
abstraction of the mind from concrete objects is impossible to 
any one who is saturated with the thought of “dchéham" and 
who consciously and unconsciously identifies oneself with the 
physical vesture known as the body. 

*'This definition occurs in the Skandopanishat, v. 11. The verse is this— 
anadi Ma vp fid qa: a 
NA RATA: STR gjarn: MEd. L. T. 
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(ii) The next qualification is Devotion to the subject of 
thought. This is no easy thing unless the thinker is attracted 
by the charm and beauty of an Ideal that arrests his attention 
from everything else, including his own body and mind, and 
holds him continuously attracted towards it, like the North 
Pole attracting the magnetic needle, so that he cannot help 
thinking of it and pining after its realisation. Such an Ideal 
can be presented only by a Guru who has studied the Sishya 
through and through, and this fact is emphasised by Sri-Sadé- 
3S$va-yogindra at every turn. 

(iii) The third qualification is Knowledye of Ideal-Building 
i.e., the component parts that go to build up an attractive and 
complete Ideal as a Whole. Without this Knowledge, the 
novitiate's power to think in the abstract, and his devotion to 
an idea will degenerate into mental aberrations, causing a lot 
of trouble which none but a spiritual Guru may be able to heal, 
and that too if the mental aberrations have not made a way and 
cut a groove for themselves, and become settled thoughts. 


(iv) The fourth qualification is the Power to remain con- 
stant to one's own inward thought. This, in the language of 
Psychology, is called “Resolution”, but it is quite a different 
thing from the “resolutions ” that conventions, congresses and 
conferences are in the habit of making, and passing nowadays. 
It is a religious vow which binds the man in thought, word and 
deed, entering every inch of his being, and influencing him 
through and through for all time, until the mental ‘affirmation 
made by him becomes an accomplished fact. It is the “ MENTAL 
REso.ve” to be constant and faithful to the Ideal, through weal 
or woe, and through good report and bad report, for better or 
for worse! There is absolutely no absoluticn from a vow once 
taken. Once it is taken, it must be realised in every phase and 
aspect of it. It involves a life of self-dedication, the living the 
life of discipline through every nerve and fibre of your heart, 
flesh, bone and muscle. 

These four indispensable qualifications duly and faithfully 
cultivated and successfully achieved to such a degree as to make 
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them natural accomplishments, prepare the novitiate to approach 
the inner court and look at “the Veil of Isis”. He must now 
worship the Ideal itself, “in spirit and in truth", i.e, by antar- 
püájah.* The Lord Sadásiva-yogindra says that he who is not able 
to worship the Ideal in spirit and in truth is no Max. He is but 
a cow i.e., an animal-man. Jesus Christ has said the samething ; 
for, he insists on God being worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
He who has not attained to the stage of the “Thinking Man” is 
no Man at all, but only a COW or sheep (PaSut), who is destined 
to be born again and again, and die every time he is born. For 
him, there is no release from the whirl of birth and death! 


This is the First Mile-Stone in the Noble Path of Voga, 
which every aspirant after the Royal Science (Aája-Vidyá) of 
Yoga, should trudge on, and reach ; and there is no escaping it. 


THE SECOND MILE-STONE IN THE PATH OF YOGA. 


The next Mile-Stone marks the stage where the weary 
pilgrim, way-worn and foot-sore, espies the Oasis in the desert- 
sands of Time and Space, which inspires him with hope, and 
stimulates his drooping spirits with Faith and Courage. The 
Oasis is the distant view of the Ideal in outline, the outstretching 
of the Guiding-Hand of Providence, that beckons him, from afar, 
to strive on and stop not, saying within his brave heart, tbe oft- 
repeated exhortation “ Awake, Arise and stop not till the Goal 
is reached ! " f 

Here, at the end of the second mile-stone; the thinking man 
who has learned to worship the Ideal he lives in spirit and in 
truth, finds it clothed in the form he thinks, and meeting and 
greeting him in person, to give him the helping-hand that he so 
much needs, and longs after. The Guru appears now and here, 
.  * The correct Sanskrit phrasing should be either Antahpüjà or 
Antarapüja.—E4. L. T. 

t'Pasu' means literally ‘a tethered beast’ and figuratively ‘the 
corruption-bound soul '—Ed. L. T. 

1 The exhortation occurs in the Yajurvediya-Kathaka-Upanishat, 
lii, 14; the translation alters the order of the injuctions.—Ed. L. T. 
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it may be in vision, or it may be in name and form and flesh as 
the thinker has been longing after to see, and seconds his efforts, 
describing to him the glory of the ldeal that he has been 
vaguely thinking after, and hazily building with love and hope 
and fear and trepidation! For, hitherto, he has been building 
only with Hope and Faith! He has yet to learn that Love 
which endures to the end, and transcends time and space and 
the limits of causation. 

The Guru here takes the novitiate in hand, describes to him 
in the clear light of reason the glory of the Promised Land (Yogo- 
Bhámikás) and prepares him therefor, by testing his powers, his 
constancy, and, last but-not the least of all, his moral stamina, by a 
series of disciplinary exercises which yield to him immediate 
results. Herein comes the Yogic powers or Ssddhis, which have 
in them the power to make or mar the greatest and most ardent 
tapasvin, just as he resists or yields to their bewitching tempta- 
tions! Resist them and they become powerless, yielding all their 
strength and power to you, merging themselves in you, and 
becoming part of you as their conqueror. Yield to their 
temptations, and they lead you on and on, through hills and 
dales and woods and goods that reveal themselves to your 
wondering gaze and tickle your sense of pride, while binding 
your spirit like ‘Asmodeus with the sacred fire’ to the rock of 
Phenomenal Existence! He who meets not with the Gwrw at 
this second-mile stone is a lost man, who must beat about the 
bush in the astral.plane, and, Leadbeater-like *, lead a life of 
pleasure and pain in the Astral World! Far, far is he from the 
true goal, and much and weary are the wanderings of his soul 
from birth to birth ; for, the pleasures and adventures of the 
Astral world are more tempting, and the sowings therein yield a 
quick and abundant harvest that is not as quickly reaped and 
consumed! For, here, the tares and wheat grow in such promis- 
cuous mingling that there i is no separating them, until they are are 


© Jam using the name ame in quite an innocent and entirely inoffensive 
sense, as his name has become a by-word with newspaper readers for 


Astral light and learning. 
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harvested together, and ¢hen the task of seperating them is not 
so easy, for, the poor confused soul cannot easily distinguish 
the grains of wheat from the seeds of the tares! Thus the soul 
reaps and sows a mixed seed of wheat and tares which again 
grow together, and the process goes on ad infinitum, prolonging 
the way, and leading the wandering soul through by-paths 
and lanes and crooked ways that take you round and round a 
labyrinthian maze, without bringing you a jot nearer the Goal, 
thus arresting your spiritual progress, and prolonging the 
series of births and deaths, to an endless extent ! 


Hence is the necessity and warning which the Lord Sada- 
Siva-yogindra utters at every turn, that the Guru's Grace is 
essential and indispensable for the novitiate who would walk 
the straight and narrow “ Razor-edge path" of Yoga, without 
coming to harm. For, here, occur the parting of the ways into 
Black Magic and White Magic, and none but the Guru can 
lead a soul aright and free from danger, at this most critical 
stage! Here I shall stop for a moment, just intimating that our 
Negapatam Yogi has passed far beyond these two early stages 
of the Path; and let the over-strained reader have breathing- 
time, to collect his thoughts and gather up his attention, once 
again, to concentration-point, before entering on THE THIRD 
MILE-STONE IN THE PaTH OF Yoca. 

(BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE PATH TRAVERSED BEFORE.) 

The first milestone in the Path of Yoga determined the 
man, the thinker ; the second mile-stone determined the ideal he 
is aspiring after, and which he is to realise, through the medium 
of the Guru. The Guru is absolutely necessary for the right 
guidance and safe progress of the aspirant towards the Goal, 
even as the matrix of the mother is absolutely necessary for the 
descending spirit, to materialise itself into a living organism. 
Now I ask my readers to give their full and undivided attention, 
as I trace the Path of Light beyond the second mile-stone. 


C: Va 


(To be continued.) 


THE ADHARAS AND THE KUNDALINI 
OR 
FORCE CENTRES AND THE SERPENT-FIRE. 


(Continued from page 16 of No. 1, Vol. XI.) 


This serpent-fire may be taken as the lower end of a:,other 
of His streams, the physical-plane manifestation of another of 
the manifold aspects of His power. Like vitality, it exists on 
all planes of which we know anytbing ; but it is the expression 
of it in etheric matter with which we have to do. It is not 
convertible into either vitality or electricity, and does not seem 
to be affected in any way by either. I have seen as much as a 
million and a quarter volts of electricity put into a human 
body, so that when the man held out his arm towards the wall 
huge flames rushed out from his fingers, yet he felt nothing 
unusual nor was he in the least burnt unless he accidentally 
touched some external object ; but even this enormous display 
of power had no effect whatever upon the serpent-fire. In Zhe 
Voice of the Silence this force is called “the Fiery Power " and 
“the World's Mother"4 There is much reason for all these 
strange names, for it is in very truth like liquid fire as it rushes 
through the body, aud the course through which it ought to 
move is a spiral one like the coils of a serpent. It is called the 
World's Mother because through it our various vehicles may be 
vivified, so that the higher worlds may open before us in 
succession. 


In the body of man its home, as we have said, is at the 
base of the spine, and for the ordinary person it lies there 
unawakened, and its very presence unsuspected, during the 
whole of his life; and it is indeed far better to allow it thus to 
remain dormant until the man has made definite moral develop- 
ment, until his will is strong enough to control it and his 
thoughts pure enough to enable him to face its awakening 
without injury. No one snould experiment with it without 


4 
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definite instruction from a teacher who thoroughl y understands 
the subject, for the dangers connected with it are very real and 
terribly serious. Some of them are purely physical. Its 
uncontrolled movement often produces intense physical pain, 
and it may very readily tear tissues and even destroy physical 
life. This, however, is the least of the evils of which it is 
capable, for it may do permanent injury to vehicles higher than 
the physical. 


One very common effect of rousing it prematurely is that 
it rushes downwards in the body instead of upwards, and thus 
exeites the most undesirable passions—excites them and 
intensifies their effects to such a degree that it becomes 
absolutely impossible for the man to resist them, because a force 
has been brought into play in whose presence he is as helpless 
as a swimmer before the jaws of a shark. Such men become 
satyrs, monsters of depravity, because they are in the grasp of 
a force which is out of al] proportion to the ordinary human power 
of resistance. They may probably gain certain supernormal 
powers, but these would be such as would bring them into 
touch with a lower order of cvolution with which humanity is 
intended to hold no commerce, and to escape from its awful 
thraldom may take them more than one incarnation. There isa 
school of black magic which purposely uses this power in this 
way, in order that through it may be vivified those lower force- 
centres which are never used by the followers of the Good Law. 


Even apart from this greatest of its dangers its premature 
unfoldment has many other unpleasant possibilities. It intensi- 
fies everything in ihe man's nature, and it reaches the lower 
and evil qualities more readily than the good. In the mental 
body, for example, ambition is very readily aroused, and soon 
swells to an incredibly inordinate degree. It would be likely to 
bring with it a great intensification of the power of intellect, 
but at the same time it would produce abnormal and satanic 
pride, such as is quite inconceivable to the ordinary man. It is 
not wisc for a man to think that he is prepared to cope with any 
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force that may arise within his body; this is no ordinary force, 
but something resistless. Assuredly no uninstructed man 
should ever try to awaken it, and if such an one finds that it has 
been aroused by accident he should at once consult some one 
who fully understands these matters 


It may be noticed that I have specially and intentionally 
refrained from explaining how this arousing is to be done, or 
mentioning the order in which the force (when aroused) should 
be passed through these various centres, for, that should by no 
means be attempted except at the express suggestion ofa 
Master, who will watch over His pupil during the various 
stages of the experiment. I most solemnly warn all students 
against making any effort whatever in the direction of 
awakening these tremendous forces except under such qualified 
tuition, for I have myself seen many cases of the terrible effects 
which follow from ignorant and ill-advised meddling with these 
very serious matters. This force is a tremendous reality, one 
of the great basic facts of Nature, and most emphatically it is 
nota thing to be played with, or to be lightly taken in hand, 
for to experiment with it without understanding it, is far more 
dangerous than it would bc fora child to play with nitro- 
glycerine. As is very truly said in the //ajhayogapradipika : 
“Tt gives liberation to Yogis and bondage to fools". (iii. 107.) 


In matters such as these, students so often seem to think 
that some special exception to the laws of Nature will be made 
in their case, that some special intervention of Providence will 
save them from the consequences of their folly. Assuredly 
nothing of that sort will happen, and the man who wantonly 
provokes an explosion is quite likely to become its first victim. 
It would save much trouble and disappointment if students 
could be induced to understand that in all matters connected 
with occultism we mean just exactly dnd literally what we say, 
and that it is applicable in every case without exception. For 
there is no such thing as favoritism in the working of the great 
Laws of the Universe. Everybody wants to try all possible 
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experiments ; everybody is convinced that he is quite ready for 
the highest possible teaching and for any sort of development, 
and no one is willing to work patiently along at the improve- 
ment of character, and to devote his time and his energies to 
doing something useful for the work of the Society, waiting for 
all these other things until a Master shall announce that he is 
ready for them. The old aphorism still remains true: “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His Righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you”. 


There are some cases in which the fire wakes spontaneously, 
so that a dull glow is felt; it may even begin to move of itself, 
though this is rare. ln this latter case it would be likely to 
cause great pain, as, since the passages are not prepared for it, 
it would have to clear its way by actually burning up a great 
deal of etheric dross—a process that cannot but engender 

. suffering. When it thus awakes of itself or is accidentally 
aroused, it usually tries to rush up the interior of the spine, 
instead of following the spiral course into which the occultist is 
trained to guide it. If it be possible, the will should be set in 
motion to arrest its onward rush, but if that proves to be 
impossible (as is most likely) no alarm need be felt. It will 
probably rush out through the head and escape into the 
surrounding atmosphere, and it is likely that no harm will 
result beyond a slight weakening. Nothing worse than a 
temporary loss of consciousness need be apprehended. The 
really appalling dangers are connected not with its upward 
rush, but with the possibility of its turning downwards and 


inwards. 
(To be continued.) 
C. W. L. 


No man really owns anything ; all he has is merely the trouble of 
maintaining what he thinks: is in his possession. Still he possesses 
nothing, since in his fading away that which seemed Ais possession 
remains and passes into other hands to be maintained, while he himself 
has not anything but his own entity.—Serimonettes in Mazdaznan. 


THE SPIRIT OF BUDDHISM. 


ERE I obliged to give an approximate definition of 
Buddhism in one sentence, I should say that it is the 
religion of deliverance from evil by enlightenment. 
In his Ethic of Freethought Prof. Karl Pearson writes : 
“Without sensuous pleasure would life be endurable ? 
Without belief in immortality can man be moral ? Without 
‘worship of a god can man advance towards righteousness ? 
Yes, replies Gautama ; these ends can be attained, by knowledge. 
Knowledge alone is the key to the higher path; the one thing 
worth pursuing in life. * * * Knowledge is that which brings 
calmness and peace to life, which renders man indifferent to the 
storms of the phenomenal world." 
Buddhism teaches that the universe is of one essence, 
developing to one end, according to one law. 
Buddhism asserts the truth of the transciency of all there is, 
which Huxley expresses thus [Evolutigh and Ethics]: 
"[n the whole universe there i$ nothing permanent, no 
eternal substance either of mind or matter." 
Heraclitus expresses the truth in these words : 
"Everything throughout the universe is in constant flux, 
and nothing permanent but in transition from being to nothing, 
and from nothing to being, from life to death and from death to 
life, that nothing is, that everything becomes, that the truth of 
being is becoming, that no one, nothing is exempt from thi- law, 
the law symbolised by the fable of the Phaenix in the fre.” 
Buddhism enunciates the truth thus: There is no Individu- 
ality without a Putting Together, no Putting Together without 
a Becoming, no Becoming without a Becoming Different, and 
no Becoming Different without a Dissolution. 
Buddhism casts out the delusion of a metaphysical ego 
and upholds the existence of the feeling, thinking, aspiring 
soul—called mind—born of contact between sense and object 
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When you say /f rains, yon do not separate /t from rains 
—you speak only of raining. Just so, in thinking, feeling, 
aspiring, there is no separate entity that thinks, feels, aspires. 

This "1", this my personality, is born of a cause which 
is transient, and so there is nothing eternal in it—no persisting 
soul. Man is but an aggregation of form, sensation, perception, 
discrimination, and consciousness. And when death strikes 
down the present personality naught remains but the causes 
generated, which can be negatived by their logical conse- 
quences, The force set in motion, in life, cannot lie fallow—it 
must fructify. No energy is lost —no deed is lost. Not an act, 
not a word, not a thought of ours, can be lost and wasted in 
space. 

Thus John (now Lord) Morley [Critical Miscellanies] : 

“When our names are blotted out, and our place knows us 
no more, the energy of each social service will remain, and so 
too, let us not forget, will each social disservice remain, like 
the unending stream of one of nature's forces. The thought 
that this is so, may well lighten the poor perplexities of our 
daily life, and even soothe the pang of its calamities; it lifts us 
from our feet as on wings, opening a larger meaning to our 
private toil and a higher purpose to our public endeavour ; 
makes the morning as we awake to its welcome, and the even- 
ing like soft garment as it wraps us about; it nerves our 
arms with boldness against oppression and injustice, and 
strengthens our voice with deeper accents against falsehood, 
while we are yet in the full noon of our days—yes, and perhaps 
it will shed some ray of consolation, when our eyes are grow- 
ing dim to it all, and we go down into the Valley of Darkness". 


Buddhism recognises the fact of Sorrow. Misery has been 
the constant mate of the human race. 


‘There is sorrow in birth, in disease, in death, in the separa- 
tion from the pleasant, in the union with the unpleasant, in the 
craving for things that cannot be had. Sorrow arises from a 
morbid cleaving to objects. S >w ends if the fires of lust 
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and bate are put out. Self-control, Self-culture and Love of 
fellow-beings lead to the extinction of Sorrow. 


Misery arises from self-seeking. Joy there is where there 
is a desire for the welfare of others. 


With self at his command, with an all-embracing love to 
one and all, man triumphs ina joyous repose over Sin and 
Sorrow. What else does man seek? What else can help him 
to this blissful state?—but a peaceful mind and a loving 
temper. There can be no higher wisdom than self-control : 
there can be no higher contemplation than pervade the four 
corners of the world with thoughts of love: there can be no 
deeper faith than a generous mind. Yes, there can be nothing 
beyond the reach and grasp of Love. 

THUS Shelley [The Revolt of Islam]: 

“ Reproach not thine own soul, but know thyself, 

Nor hate another's crime, nor loathe thine own. 

It is the dark idolatry of self, 

Which, when our thoughts and actions once are gone, 

Demands that man should weep, and bleed, and groan ; 

O vacant expiation! be at rest — 

The past is Death’s, the future is thine own ; 

And love and joy can make the foulest breast 

A paradise of flowers, where peace might build her nest ". 
The Blessed One: 

"Self is our error and illusion, a dream. Open your 
eyes and awake. See things as they are and you will be 
comforted”. 

“ He who has found there is no I, will let go all the lusts 
and desires of egotism ” 

“The attainment of truth is possible only when self is 
recognised as an illusion. Righteousness can be practised only 
when we have freed our mind from the passions of egotism. 
Perfect peace can dwell only when all vanity has disappeared". 

“Him Leall indeed a Brahmana who, though he be guilty 
of no offence, patiently endures reproaches, bonds and stripes— 
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who, though he be cursed by the world, yet cherishes no ill-will 
towards it”. 

* He, whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, bright- 
ens up this world like the moon when she rises from behind 
the clouds". Thus you see the Blessed One gives strength 
and peace to every child of Sorrow. 


There is no crime, no mistake—but ignorance. Clear 
ignorancé and grow strong in will—and the sinner dies and 
the sage is born in you. And the awakened sage brushes aside 
the sophistry of his little self, and bids all the terrors of life 
welcome. He is high above all the storms and tempests of life. 
Abolishing all egotism of self he enjoys Peace Unutterable— 
he enjoys the beautific Vision of Nirvana. 

Let go this mean, miserable care for self. There is no 
truth, no happiness in—7Z^Ais is / and 7kis is Mine. Let go the 
desire to keep yourself separate. Separation involves limitation 
and limitation means ignorance, and ignorance is pain. 


Where there is no idea of Z and Mine—there every care and 
fear shall have passed away, every shame and ignominy shall 
have been stripped of their poisonous fangs: there thought 
would do the bravest, and courage the noblest: there would be 
the precision of truth, the exactitude of justice and the solicitude 
of love: there would reign supreme, Dauntless Freedom and 
Undying Peace. 

Here, you see all the treasures of the heart and brain, all the 
songs of love, and all the trophies of thought. 

What more could we desire? And what could be more 
rational and more conducive to the happiness of the human 
race ? 

I have but little to ask. Let me be what I should be—let 
me strive and realize the best in me—my God—My fairest 
dreams and hopes of a fuller, freer life—or be Nothing. 


A. S. M. 


NAMMALYAR'S TIRU-VIRUTTAM. 


(Continued from page 35 of No. 1, Vol. XI.) 
DEDICATION. 


Sni-MàN Biaskana-SErU-P ari, 


MaiáRAJA or RAMNAD. 


“ Bhakti-krito Janardanah,"— 
“He who curbs souls—devoid of Love, 
I bou:rht 


The present Hymn—show’ng this Great Truth, 
Thee, Setu-pati! I inscribe! 

Salvation's “ Bridge "’ or " Setu " 's God, —' 
Who's also “ Bhàás-kara " as be'ng 

The Source of Light and Life to all 

Parts of His inf'nite universe ; ' 


by souls—who bear Him love! ” 


Him éuy thou with thy love, thence make 
[10] Thy life a comment on thy zame— 

Which is “ Lord of Salvation-Bridge 

And Source of Light and Life to all”! 

Thus, Arjun—* KeSav’s soul” became ; ° 


' *Amritasyaisha Setub".—Mundakopanishad, 2, 2, 5. The same 
truth is revealed also in the Chhándogyopanishad, 8, 4, 1; 32, 8, 4, 2; 
Brih. Up., 4, 4, 22 (according to the reckoning in Jacob's book.); Maittri. 
Up. 7, 7; Katha-Up., 3, 2; Svet.-Up., 6, 19; and a host of other authorities. 
* « Tasya bhásá sarvam idam vi-bháti ".—Katha-Up. 5-15; Svet.-Up. 
6-14; Mund.-Up., 2, 2, ro, etc. 
3 “Arjunah Kesavasyatma ". 
5 
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Pandavs grew—“ KeSav’s vifal-airs ".* 
Thus may'st thou, with thy line, e'er glow! 
Thus thee bless I—Sri-Parthasar'thi-das, Madras 
By Parthasár'thi taught to spurn all else as dross !— 
This Blessing's date's the Twelfth of Kartik'-Suddh, 
That is, The Holiest of All our Days, 
[20] Come into Th’ Holiest of our Cycle-year—* 
Named " Plava” or “The God-sent Saving Ship ”! 
* He's but a killer of his soul, who, though endowed 
With that (1) chief of organ'sms—called the human frame, 
(2) A pear] of rare attainment in organ'sms' seas, 
(3) A well-built ship wherewith souls, birth-sea, can safe- 
Cross, 
(4) Piloted as it is by ‘Gloom-dispellers’ wise, 
(5) And, as by fav'rable wind by myself propelled ! ” 
This counsel too of our Lord Krishna, lay to hear and 
Prapanna-Parijata, 44; 
It, Bhagavat records, and Varad’-Guru quotes.— 
[30] In his *Saint's Manual '—' Prapanna-Parijat ’. 
* 'Gu' is the name to darkness giv'n, 
. And its dispeller—' ru’ is named! 
The soul—who darkness doth dispel, 
Is, for /hat reason, “Gu-ru' called ". 
Thee e'er attend the blessings of 
[36] Such darkness-clearing Gu-rus Great! 


**Mama Prapa(h) hi Pàpdavah?" Our Lord and Saviour Šri- 


Krishpa's own Speech.  [Maha-Bhárata.] 
' * November, 23, 1901, Kausika-Dvádasi, the holiest day in our year. 


MOTTOES AND TESTIMONIES. 


I. (1) Praise of the Seer of our Dravid Veds, 


(2) And him who these Veds' whole sense best explained,— 
Making e'en us, to borrow Cyprian's happy words, 
“An ocean of thought in a drop of language" * see,— 
Say'ng, (Cowper-like,) the heart, high lessons gives 
the head! 
And (like Fred'rick the Great and Bacon too,) 
Religious truth 's through ardent sermons, better 
reached, 
Than by the reading of elab'rate treatises ; 
And (as said Milton touching Spenser's works,) 
More thought's.contained and is imparted in 
The pieces short than in the longer works. 
[ Cf. Tyndall's Fragment “On the Scientific Use of the Imagi- 
nation.] 
(1) “ Bowing my head with humbleness, | reverence, 
The Fa&u[**-decked and Saint-served Feet of our 
Fam'ly's 
First-Sire and Saviour, which a/one my Elders, as 
Mother, sire, beauties, children, wealth and all, e'er 
prized!" 
[—Sage Yamunacharya's Hymn of Hymns, v. 5.=“Mata, pita,” etc.) 


(* Motto on the title page of “ Evans's Vintage Gleanings”, Second 
Edition, 1850.) 

$€ Garland made of the flowers of “a beautiful tree commonly called 
orbicular, well known in Bengai by the names of Moulseree and Boulseree". 
—pr. Adam Clarke's “ Notes on the Gita-Govinda " annexed at the end 
of the Song of Songs (in his Bible Commentary of 6 royal 8vo. vols.). 
This word *vakul' is spelt by Dr. Clarke as “ bacul ", and bears No. (19) 
in the list of words explained in these “ Notes”. 
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(2) “I humbly bow to that Great Ocean of Blest Speech— 
‘Blest Liege of th’ lron-.\ge’s Antidote’ by name, 
E'en beggars of whose school’s stray sayings grow— 
First 'mong the scholars of all other schools ! "' 
[—The King's Preceptor Kandadai Tolappacharya’s confession, 
when, with humbled pride, he became a disciple.] 


IL. “If I had ne'er seen any of the fine works of 
Correggio”, said Reynolds, “1 should ne'er...... have 
remarked 
In Nature th’ expression,...1,...in...his pieces" “find”, 
“Or if I had remarked it, I might have thought it 
Too diff 'cult or impossible to execute "'. 
—Henry Morley's Intro. to Reynolds’ Discourses 
on Art (in Cassell's Series), p. 7. 


III. * Those who, in things divine, trust to their own sensa- 
tions and reflections only (as the Brahmos do), and those too, 
who add to these two sources of knowledge, barely their own 
judginent of the meaning of the words of a Divine Revelation 
(as certain unthinking Christians and widow-marrying Indians 
do) must either be themselves inspired or go astray ; for he 
that has not lived the life of the inspired saints by being 
subjected to their sole discipline, cannot have the experience 
requisite to enable him to understand and appreciate their 
doctrine and aspiration, his inner eye not being aided in its 
vision, by their spiritual telescope and microscope and their 
thousand other instruments of observation. Accordingly, 


‘Look at things with my mental sense and ye shall know’, 
said the Greatest of our Alvars or Dravida Saints. In this 
connection, let every one ponder the following consummate 
classic observation of Mr. J. S. Mill:—‘To find people who 
believe their religion as a person believes that fire will burn his 
hand when thrust into it [and be it observed that it is this 
State of mind that is intended to be secured by the rule of 
Nididhyásana or ‘walking with the eye of faith',] we must 
seek them in those oriental countries where Europeans do not 
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yet predominate, or in the European world when it was still 
universally Catholic '.— Z/ree Essays on Religion, p. 80. All 
the temporal advantages boasted of by certain unthinking 
Protestants and by thinkers still more sceptical [such as the 
new Japanese leaders}, cannot in the lcast atone for the diminu- 
tion [in the smallest degree—] even by the measure of a ‘ grain 
of mustard seed (Luke, 17, 6.)', of that 'faith unto salvation' 
which has been so vehemently preached [as being capable of 
working even iniracles,] by Christ and other preachers of the 
like character in Christendom itself. In the same spirit too is 
J. S. Mill's other consummate observation that a man with a 
belief, is equa! to ninety-nine [he might have said “is more than 
millions of millions ”] who have interests only. Columbus’s 
strength of faith in Astronomical and Geographical Science 
conquered another temporal world. ‘The like strength of faith 
at least, if we could bring it to bear on the science of God, 
will make us masters of every world in God's universe...... ”— 
A. Gopālāchārlū’s Devout Benedictions, p. 1, Note iii. 


IV. *I would chiefly recommend " says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one of the greatest of the world’s painters, “that an implicit 
obedience to the rules of art, as established by the great 
masters, should be exacted from the young students. That 
those models, which have passed through the approbation of 
ages, should be considered by them as perfect and infallible 
guides: as ‘subjects for their imitation, not their criticism. 


“Tam confident that this is the only cfficacious method of 
making a progress in the arts; and that he who sets out with 
doubting (Cf. Gita, 4—40] will find life finished before he 
becomes master of the rudiments. For it may be laid down as 
a maxim, that he who begins by presuming on his own sense 
(the *pandita-manin" of Indian Sages) has ended his studies 
as soon as he has commenced them. Every opportunity, 
therefore, should be taken to discountenance that false and 
vulgar opinion that rules are the fetters of. genius. They are 
fetters only to men of no genius [ie. genuine taste]; as that 
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armour, which upon the strong becomes an ornament and a 
defence, upon the weak and misshapen turns into a load, and 
cripples the body which it was made to protect:—’’ Seven 
Discourses on Art, Cassell’s Edition, p. 16. 

“From the remains of the works of the ancients, the modern 
arts were revived, and it is by their means that they must be 
restored a second time. However it may mortify our vanity, 
we must be forced to allow them our masters; and we may 
venture to prophesy, that when they shall cease to be studied, 
arts will no longer flourish, and we shall again relapse into 
barbarism.’’—/d., p. 138. 

“The truths here expressed concerning Art may, with 
slight adjustment of the way of thought, be applied to Litera- 
ture or to any exercise of the best powers of mind for shuping 
the delights that rouse us to the larger sense of life." /d. 
H. Morley’s Introduction, p. 5. 

Compare the following expressions of Indian Sages :— 

(1) “In Thy world-processes—which constitute Thy play, 
Thy Devotees delight as fellow-play'rs to join. 
Nay, Thy Commands—through Ved conveyed, 
Follow in th 'wake of these souls’ wills! " 
—{ =“ Tvad-asritanam ", etc.—Sage Yamunacharya’s 
Hymn of Hymns, v. 20). 
(2) * Whate'er in joke such Saints say, will, 
As highest Scripture, weighty be ".—]Jüàna-Sara, v. 40 = Avidu 
l Suruti-yam.” 

V. Lamenting the extinction of religion in his own country, 
Professor Tyndall said:—Religion once came from the East, 
and from the East it must come again [Barrow’s History of 
the Parliament of Religions, end of Pratap Chandar Mazümdar's 
speech ]. 

A. ts. 
( To be continued. ) 


Tamil Language—A Phase of its History and an 
Aspeot of its Modern Requirements.* 


INDIA’ is a'vast country peopled by different races speaking 

different languages. It was, even from the earliest times 
not free from foreign disturbances and at each period of such 
disturbances there was an amount of influence brought to bear 
upon the peoples and tbeir languages. To trace the order 
in which the several changes took place, is perhaps a difficult 
task and the difficulty is rendered greater when we see that we 
have only uncertain and unsafe materials to build any theories 


upon. 

2. Tamil language, has, however, an antiquity not much affec- 
ted by foreign influences and we have in it a literature which 
may be called original. The earliest of our Tamil works in exis- 


* A paper read by the Hon. Mr. S. R. M. M. Ramasvami Chettiyar, 
at the Anniversary of the Saivasamayabhivriddhi Sabha, Palamcottah, 
on 28th May 1910, and specially contributed to our Journal.—Ed. L. T. 

` This paper is obviously based on the late Mr. V. G. Süryanárayapa 
Sastri's History of the Tamil Language (Madras, 1903), a work of indifferent 
value, as a product of historic, epigraphic or linguistic research. A 
recent treatise of much greater scientific utility is “The Lingwstic Survey of 
India, Vol. IV, Munda and Dravidian Languages, compiled and edited by 
G. A. Grierson, Calcutta, Government Printing Office, 1906, fol., xvi+ 681 
pp. and two plates.” The volume was prepared by Mr. Sten Konow, the 
Director-General of the Archzological Survey of India, and the proofs of 
the Dravidian part, revised by Mr. V. Vehkayya, Epigraphist to the 
Government of Madras. See, in this connexion, Julien Vinson's lucidly- 
written “Les Etudes Dravidiennes et particulièrement les Etudes 
Tamoules de 1900 a 1905," pussim, published in L'Annés Lingwistique 
publiàe sous les auspices de la Société de Philologie, Tome III, 1905-1907, 
Paris, 1908. It is our intention to translate this exceedingly valuable 
paper of Julien Vinson's, in some of the future numbers of our Journal, 
for the benefit of our readers.—£E4. L. T. 
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tence is Gares:Dduz*. Its commentator 56pis&eflur? says 
in his commentary that that work was written at the end of the 
first zm or erosion’. According to Professor Elliot there were 
many erosions and the last of which was about gooo years ago. 
Even taking the last erosion (ee) as the basis of calculation 
the Tamil language must have existed gooo years ago. If it is 
as old as gooo years it must perforce have been an original and 
independent language as will be noticed later on’. 


* A much earlier work is ys Aub of which only fragments are at 
present available. For indigenous authorities to say so, see the late Prof. 
M. Seshagiri Sastri's Tamil Literature (Madras, 1904), pp. 1 et seg ; also, 
chap. viii of Süryanàráyana Sastri’s History of the Tamil Language.—Ed.L.T. 

* The earliest mention of s:-cv@srarare is to be found in Nakkirar's 
Ge»,uy sc Qormena»7. Others like Nachchinarkkiniyar (in his Qara 
ancuJuni Quram Sar7aje»7) and Adiyarkkunallar (in his Fau gsr s 
&je»r) have merely copied that mention. But whether 5427; or the later 
Svs am. (erit is the author of the extant Mapu @ssUQur@e@ejens (p. 24 
of Seshagiri Sastr's Tamil Literature) need not here be enquired into, 
though it has considerable chronological interest. The date of Nakkirar 
cannot be earlier than 500 and later than 700 a.c. (cf., p. 359 of the Ligh? 
of Truth, Vol. X.)—Ed. L. T. 

* The assumptions involved in these findings cannot be said to be 
judicious. The commentator Nachchinarkkiniyar is generally referred to 
the 13th Century a.c. His statements are shown by Seshagiri Sastri to 
be considerably open to question, and we cannot take them as anything 
more than pious fantasies. The existence of the three Satghas to which 
Nilakapthanar (600 a. c. or later ?) makes the first mention, cannot be re- 
garded as a proven fact, without irrebuttable archaeological or historical 
authentication. Seshagiri Sastri points out at great length that the 
Sanghas were the outcome of the pretty imagination of the medizval 
Tamil diferali, and proves that the only genuine Sangha that assembled at 
Madura was in 470 a.c, and that under Jain auspices (p. 47 of his Tamil 
Literature). Hence, the date of Trina-dhümagni's Tolkappiyam {= Skt. 
Dola-Kavya) has to be established on independent literary, if not historical, 
evidence. The weight of scholarly opinion is inclined to refer that work to 
a period wh'ch is not earlier than 100 B.c. According to Nilakanthanar, Tol- 
kappiyam was the additional Jakshana-grautha of the second Saiigha. In 
the uncertainty which surrounds Nachchinarkkiniyar's statements, we may, 
for the present, leave the discussion of 2m9 alone, be it the result of a sud- 
den tidal bore, or other marine phenomenon. The records of the Geological 
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3. Tamil language has an originality and a singularity of its 
own and it cannot be classified under the Turanian group parti- 
cularly where no striking or forcible similarity can be found 
between them*. The distinction between ex Gum and @seQumg 


Survey of India do not help us in fixing the exact times of any of the 
epochal erosions, submergences, upheavals or the like; for paleontological 
or stratigraphical evidence can only give us approximations of ‘ periods " 
‘ages’ and ‘horizons’ (cf., pp. 4 et seg of Mr. V. V. Ramanan's On tle Non- 
Marire Mollusca of Madres and its Vicinity, Madras, 1900) and not actual 
centuries or years. It has almost been a besetting fashion with ancient 
Sanskrit works to refer to pralayas, but scholars have rightly treated it as 
of no value for purposes of definite chronological landmarking. * Professor 
Elliot’ is an unknown figure in the geological world, and what he 
means by ‘erosions’ and how he fixes their dates, will need to be 
critically examined, before his observations can be accepted by Hindus 
as, atany rate, safely and scientifically inferential. Yet, we need not 
trouble here about him, nor about his method of determining the time- of 
* erosion”, since we have, for reasons already mentioned, to fix the date 
of Tolkappiyam independently of Nachchinarkkiniyar’s accounts in his 
Commentary.— Ed. L. T. : 

* Cf., also the late Rev. F. W. Kellett's Introduction to the late Mr. V.G. 
Süryanáráyaga Sastri's History of the Tamil Language (p. 10): “ The origin © 
of Tamil language still remains to be discovered—a secret to reward some 
scholar patiently treading in the path along which this book points the 
way". Mr. Kellett, scholar as he was, happened to write in this hopeful 
vein, as he did not know the subject-matter of Mr. Sastri's book. To 
one that wades through it with a seeking eye, the book has no clear ideas 
to offer, as regards the basic lingual and linguistic elements af Tamil. But 
for an idea of the genetic relationship of Tami! we may refer our readers: 
to “The Languages of India: being a reprint of the Chapter on Languages 
contributed by G. A. Grierson to the Report on the Census of India, 1901; 
Calcutta, 1903". It would appear that the Dravidian family comprises four- . 
teen principal languages, most of which, however, are only to be met with 
in the various portions of the Peninsular India, the leading exceptigik 
being Bráhüi which is spoken on the confines of Afghanistan. A> 
more important of these languages are Telinga, Tamil, Canara, Mar 
and Gondi which are spoken respectively by 20,600,000, 17,5090, 
10,500,000, 6,000,000 and 1,200,000 inhabitants. A good'iemememon 
of the affinities of the Dravidian with the Mu.dé group 4l iniipihges, 
and of the inter-celationships of the languages comprising Gi übeidian 
6 
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could have arisen only when there were two languages standing 
side by side, one inthe north and the other in the south, both 
coming in contact with each other. The following peculiarities 
among others lend countenance to the position that Tami] must 
be a language independent of any other*:— ` 


(i) In Tami] Grammar, gender and number are treated 
under one head ure peculiar to Tami] language alone’. 


(ii) The indications of tense, present, past, and future by 
the doubling of the root, by affixes and by inter-letter (Aæ w) 
for each tense are other peculiarities not found elsewhere’. 


(iii) Gender in Sanskrit is upon words. Gender upon 
meaning of words is peculiar to Tami] and not found in Sanskrit. 
For example ss which means hand is of masculine gender. 
family, is to be found in the Revue de Linguistique (15th July 1907, Vol. 40, 
pp. 196-199). See also A. Ludwig: Über die Verbulflexion dey Dravidsprachen 
(Prague, 1900), and the same scholar's * On a Phonetic peculiarity of 
Telugu and the term Dravidian” (Zeitschrift fix Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Vol. 18, pp. 132-135), and M. Julien Vinson's Manuel de la Langue Tamoule 
(Paris, 1903), for interesting observations on Tamil philology and its 
relation to that of the Dravidian family of languages.—Ed. L. T. 

* The distinguishing peculiarities pointed out in this paragraph are 
also to be found in one form or another in the other Dravidian languages, 
and, again, in the Munda family.—Ed. L. T. 

' We do not quite catch our author's meaning. But of this we are 
quite sure that whatever may be claimed as a close peculiarity of Tamil will 
equally be shared by the other Dravidian languages. And to say definitely 
whether the peculiarity contemplated here is also shared by the Indo- 
European fanfly of languages, we require to have a clearer illustrative 
exposition of the author's sense.—Ed. L. T. 

... * We do not understand our author intelligibly. Whatever it is, the 
peculiarity is sure to be found in the other Dravidian languages, as well as 
in the Munda group, since the latter is agglutinative. But, so far as we 
know, the law of the reduplication of letters, and of the affixing of tense- 
terminations, the so-called ‘conjugational signs’ and initial syllables or 
lettere, in order to/mark off sundry verbal paradigms, is a common enough 

feature in Sanslatt, Latin, Greek, German, Russian, etc.—Ed. L. T. 
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75. Which means wife is also masculine, while ser 87: which 
also means wife is of neuter gender’. 


(iv) . More than one half of Qsmcvem.9uss deals with Qun me @ 
sos which is a branch of grammar peculiar to Tami] language 
and to Tami] language alone™. 


* All the Indo-European languages whether ancient or modern (viz., 
Sanskrit, Latin, French, German etc.), barring Englisb (which very 
nearly resembles the Dravidian family in point of vocabular gender- 
differentation, though decidedly more perfect) and a few others, have, 
for the sake and convenience of classifying declension-modes, grouped 
nouns under gender-classes ; so much so that *gender' is the face-lable 
of the noun, giving a clue to its inflectional idiocyncrasy. It is (to speak 
philologicaly) due to a sheer accidence that the three-fold ‘gender’ is 
denoted by the attributes, masculine, feminine and neuter ; for, one may as 
well call it positive, negative, and neutral; or cardinal, fixed and mutable ; 
or fiery, airy and watery; asit makes a hair of difference how we call 
it, so long as we know the rationale of the appellations. The Dravidian 
family has, strictly speaking, no ‘ gender of words’, as it has really no need 
therefor. It coórdinates its so-called ‘gender’ with the sex of the objects 
denoted by the words, but even here there is much room for improvement 
(when compared, e.g, with a language like English) in regard to the 
‘gender’ of the vocables describing the non-human province of the biophoral 
Nature. But, it should be said toits credit that, viewed from its own 
stand-point, the Tamillanguage is freedom itself, when compared with 
the ‘ gender ’-shackles of Sanskrit, German, French and so on; while 
Russian, as every student of that tongue knows, marks only a half- 
transition from the ‘ gender '-complication of German to the * sex '-simpli- 
city of English.—Ed. L. T. 


2° The word Q@)=séaer' which is apparently rendered into ‘grammar’ 
in the present instance, is a modification of the Sanskrit 'laksiara', and 
really means a great deal more than ‘grammar’. It isa misnomer to 
speak of 'lakshapa' as ‘grammar’ in the English sense. ‘ Lakshaga’ literally 
means ‘characteristic’ and, in an extended sense, ‘the art of composition’, 
The Sanskrit word ‘ Vyakaraga ' is the nearest approach to the modern 
notion of ‘Grammar’. The Qn (rar SI sn rib of Osrvenci9w:d had its 
own interesting vicissitudes (cf. the expressive Sanskrit »ame 'Dola- 
Kavya’) in the history of Tamil. Poru]-lakshana first included prosody 
which later on switched off into a separate department ; eventually it dealt 
purely with rhetoric, to wit, with the elements of the finished architecture 
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(vy) The Tamil prosody espceially &/aexur possesses rules 
which are peculiarly its own and such rules are not to be found 
in the prosody of any other language; the metre found in 
umrrserm is peculiar only to Tamil and the work itself is 
purely Tamil" 

(vi) Words representing measurements and weights such as 
HH 4g, 57 etc, and qes &/£, enr srah ete., are found only in 
Tamil". These distinctive and other characteristics of the Tamil 
language had already been notiz ed by the great e vaner svaar daa 


of thought, emotion and imagination. The poru}- lalate of T amil is con- 
siderably indebted to Sanskrit (cf., Chap. IV of Suryanarayara Sastri’s His- 
tory of the Tamil Language), and, as every scholar knows, Tripadhümagni's 
Tolkappiya ( —Skt. Dola-kavya) is inspired out and out by the Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammar (as testified to by the well-worn statement 
£5 57.5 Se» mó s Carsi Sub), which always seems to have hada fas- 
cination for the Jains (cf., the late Dr. Burnell's monograph on the Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, Mangalore, 1870). The ancient Sans- 
krit was under the influence of nine different schools of grammarians, of 
whom Panini represents a particular school and nothing more. Poru!- 
lakshaca is known as Rasa-lakshana in Sanskrit wherein it is, asa rule, 
treated under Sahitya (-- literary composition). Sanskrit has perfected this 
Rasa-lakshana to a fault, so much so that Sanskrit rhetorical literature 
literally bristles with its treatment. The Tamil poru'-lakshana has, to be 
sure, also its counterpart in the other Dravidian languages.—Ed. L. T. 


> It is quite natural that the principles of versification should vary 
with the genius of each language. But the other Dravidian languages 
are no less rich, in point of music, cadence etc., of their verses, than Tamil. 
Neither the aves. 7 verse nor the 757 etg metre can be without its 
anologue in the myriads of living languages that cover the face of this 
wide earth. For dulcet-toned and sweet-strained numbers, Greek, German, 
Italian, French, Telugu, Canarese, Maharatti, Bengali etc. etc., have, 
each of them, been commended, and we cannot praise our tongue, on this 
score, without knowing fully the resources of other languages. Again, for 
aught we know, 460 27 is by no means free from importations of 
Sanskritised Tamil.—Ed. L. T. 


** Our author obviously means to say that these words indicating 
measures and weights, are purely Tamil words. But the other Dravidian 
languages have their own words to indicate the same measures and weights, 
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in the following words viz, “ go ing yams ik és uae Osis 
enasemu qm EAs Sor eG Pc aber BG! znmey 2 ui Gov Grneved 
VES USER, Mw Wer, Ms Dea (psu DNT DEO., BD 
ypu sy Qor om 6; URIS SRL Soe! Gaii ap 5 Ww Eier en 
unas yam Aere sem Oxor qupselu.«urgaflevs aem (pub 
Oarra mas au Gum umna". These and other 
peculiarities will go to show that Tamil is an original and 
independent language. It may have been influenced at subse- 
quent times by other languages coming in contact with it. 


( To be continued. ) 
S.R. M. M. R. C. 


and Sanskrit is hopelessly hair-splitting in its measures of capacity and 
measures of weight, from what we know of them through its numerous 
works on pharmacy, assaying, etc., and through also those of a miscellane- 
ous character. The Indo-European family can always afford to stagger us 
by its systematic tables of every conceivable weight and measure, whether 
now or then.—Ed. L. T. 

" Sivajiianasvamin was a great Tamil scholar, and a master of philo- 
sophic dialectics. As a writer of racy and ornate Tamil prose, he has 
deservedly occupied the premier place in modern Tamil literature. But 
whether he was half so thoroughly-read in Sanskrit as he wasa ‘man 
of letters’ in Tamil, is, on all hands, a moot question. The case is, how- 
ever, different with Umapatisivacharya and Sivagrayogin, as their status 
as accomplished sava7ts in Sanskrit, is evidenced by their extant, classical 
Sanskrit writings. And be the fact what it may, we regret to find that 
most of Sivajüánasvàmin's observations in the passage quoted, betray a 
lack of sturdy acquaintance with all departments of Sanskrit culture, 
Vedic and post-Vedic. An opposite and truer opinion is expressed by 
msmerQsssi in his invaluable Gas sew éQ.sm$ 4257 : 

* egy air Aus su ip prm srS%ewa m gy 
Qarr num aps seis sulapem Q..m* 
or Dumais eon gura Qu car 
pan pula) sm aie 2g aje». Qu nz ; 
Juenauimso wf pio sia Hs ; 
au Gori sApQuor fQwugy AGAn Gul y 
uev sem Dona Op. Quer posee gps." —Ed. L. T. 


THE *AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 


The Sixth Anniversary of this Sabha at Tiruppadiripuliyür 

(S. Arcot Dt.) came off with considerable 

Sri-Vani-Vilasa-Sabha. gc/at in the local ViraSaiva Mutt, under 
the presidency of Mr. T. SadaSiva Aiyar, 

B.A., M.L, the newly-appointed District and Sessions Judge of 
Berhampür, on the 26th, 27th and 28th of August. It was in 
every way an enjoyable function, as the Sabha had secured the 
services of many eminent students of Hindu Philosophy to 
discourse on various themes. The proceedings of each day were 
visibly enlivened, off and on, by the recitation of hymns from 
the Tevaram, the book of Saiva canticles in Tamil, to the accom- 
paniment of music. On the opening day, Mr. S. Palvanna 
Mudaliyar, Member of the London Society of Arts, gave a lecture 
on ‘ Pranava’, unveiling its symbolism to the best of his know- 
ledge. On the second day, Mr. V. Tillainayaka Mudaliyar of 
Chidambaram gave an interesting discourse on “ Religion ", in 
which he dealt with the essence of sense underlying the concept 
of that word in Tamil, and Sri Siva-Shanmukha-Satyajfiana- 
Sivacharya-Svamin, the reputed Head of the local ViraSaiva 
Abbey (=Vira-simhaSana) addressed the audience, with his 
fascinating clearness and eloquence, on the “ Pafichayajiias”’ i.e., 
on their true character and significance, as samskaras for the 
expurgation of the evil human tendencies and prayaschittas for 
the wrongs committed by man unwittingiy or unavoidably. 
The third day was occupied with the discourses of Mr. P. Ven- 
katasvami Mudaliyár, B. A, retired Huzur Sheristadar of 
Tinnevelly, on the **Sundara-Kandca ", of Mr. V. V. Ramanan, 
Feliow of the Zoological Society of London, ete., etc., and Editor, 
“The Light of Truth", on “ViraSaivism—a Phase of the 
Agamanta” and of Hon’ble Mr. S. R. M. M. Ramasvami 
Chettiyar, Member of the Madras Legislative Council, on 
* Tiruvalluvar's Holy Kural'. Mr. Venkatasvami Mudaliyar en- 
dcà voured to assign a reason fc. the specific naming of the Sun- 
dara-Kànda of the Ramayana, as such, and compared and con- 
frasted the treatments by Valmiki and Kamban of the several 
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incidents related in the Sundara-Kanda. Mr. Ramanan took a 
bird's-eye-view of the whole field of ViraSaivism, and presented, 
in a lucid and scholarly fashion, the basic mystic elements com- 
prising the ViraSaivic teaching and discipline, and pointed out its 
place in the Agamanta, fortifying his discourse with a number 
of quotations from the Divyagamas and ViraSaiva sacerdotal 
literature in Sanskrit. Mr. Ramasvami Chettiyar contended 
that the Author of the Holy Kuga], Tiruvalluva-Nayanàr, Ws 
an Agamantin, and proceeded to vindicate his contention by 
examining its first chapter. He made out, in effect, that ‘caw 
Gæ 55 rex' is none else than sr«&eu», and the anys itself refers 
solely to euluGsc eje, and not to vyw ss. ser as Parimel- 
azhagar would have it. He also spoke of the ‘Holy Kura]’ 
as '"Uttara-Vedam " (=the later scripture), and his delivery 
throughout was both racy and mellifluous, as it had the 
unmistakable echo ofthe chaste diction of Parimelazhagar 
himself. On all the three days, the President Mr. SadaSiva 
Aiyar never spared himself, in critically analysing the ,subject- 
matter of each discourse, and presenting it in his own way, with 
his remarks, as soon as it was finished. Previous to the closing 
of the proceedings of the last day, he was liberally thanked for 
his trouble in coming over to Tiruppapuliyür, to presideover the 
Sabha. He remarked that Mr. Ramanan’s paper was so learned, 
and weighty in its pronouncements, and so thoughtfully worded, 
that it should be printed and circulated, if only to give the 
public an opportunity of studying it with deliberation and 
attention. We have accordingly commenced to publish that 
paper in our Journal, from the current number onwards. 


s*. 


This is the name of a work, in Tamil, on the Hindu methods of 

Hypnotism, recently printed at the “ Aryan 

Sri-Subrehmanya- — Press", Kumbakonam. Its author is Mr. S. 

Sarva-roga-nivarana- Ràmasvami Aiyar, a practising hypnotist of 

mantrika, pp. 141, some repute. It would appear that the book 

Re. 1-8-0. is the first of its kind in Tamil, judging from 

the Introduction which is written thereto, in 

English, by Mr. S. PanchapikeSa Sarma, v.a., of Kumbakonam, 
He says: 
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u Weare the children of the great Rishis and Mahatmas who in 
ancient times wrought miracles by means of Mantra-sakti. The Rishis 
were dreaded and respected by men and celestials of all rank, only on 
account of their spell-power, whose merit they obtained after long years 
of penance and contemplation. Do we not read how a word from them 
made or unmade the world? Mantra-Sakti is only another name for con- 
centration of the will-power or. contemplation on the soul, which, accord- 
ing to our faith, is the seat ot the whole universe. This is being known 
by different names ın other countries. What is called hypnotism and 
mesmerism, is only the mere external form of the virtue practised by our 
ancestors. Uo we not see even the most venomous of the reptiles made 
harmless by this power f............ We might see even now men here and 
there (of course I do not mean the quacks who pretend to knowledge) who 
by.a few nours' Japam are able to cure the most complicated diseases, 
or to render barmless the bites of the most poisonous insects, or to restore 
‘health to people possessed by evil spirits. These men have been practi- 
sing uus Manira-Sakti......... Great as the benefits of such power are, the 
means of.obramung it had hitherto been kept secret. Though there are 
many wno say that such a state of perfect success could never be attain- 
e@in this ‘bad Kais-yuga, still there is ample evidence that something at 
kast in this direction can be done, if we only take a proper guide. Even 
men naving agnostic tendencies have shuddered with fear at the name of 
God Subrahmanya and His actions, When we believe in Him, the 

greatest of the greatest, the curer of all incurable diseases, shall we be left 
helpless ?" 

The book is divided into two sections of which the first is 
devoted to an explanation of the rationale of the mantra-yoga 
and its uses in the cure of the several ills flesh is heir to. The 
second section ig.devoted toa consideration of all the makā- 

‘mantras that are of hypnotic value, the updsanas connected 
with them and the yantras that are to be used in connexion with 
‘those Upasanas. In the treatment of diseases, mental, medical 
and surgical, as detailed in this work, hypnotic ‘passes’ and 
„incantations, and water charged with mantra-Sakti, are specially 
in request, over and above theoperator's prior santra-stddhis, 
which are always assumed to be indubitably en evidence. The 
beéok is written in readable Tamil and, as far asit goes, bids 
fair tq be an. excellent, waete-mecum of mantric therapeutics. 


s*. 


THE 


LIGHT OF TRUTH 


OR THE 


Siddhanta Dipika and Agamic Review. 


.A Monthly Journal devoted to the Search for Truth as revealed in the 
Ancient Hindu Mystic Philosophy known as the Saiva-Ssddhanta or Agamanta. 


VOL. XI. SEPTEMBER, 1910. No. s. 


2 D 


THE JNANA-PADA OF THE SOKSHMAGAMA?. 


BRorHERS IN (D, 


I have taken upon myself to discourse to you, 
this afternoon, on the Vidya-pada of the Sukshmagama. There 
is a prevalent misconception amongst those, who have not had 
an opportunity of studying the Divyagamas in the original, 
that all of them deal with the same class of details, and the same 
particulars of mystic doctrine. A more serious mistake can 
never be made. It is no doubt true that each Mülagama or 
Upagama, is capable of the quadri-partite division into the 
Charya, Kriya, Yoga and Jfiana Padas, and teaches only the 
basic, prineiples and truths, which, make, of the Agamanta a 
living faith; but it is equally true -that each Malagama or 
Upagama specialises in its own way, and takes up a particular 
aspect of the Agamic doctrine or discipline, and works it out in 
exhaustive detail, from point to point, in the general setting of 
the Sivadvaitasiddhanta, with its /ripadartha verities and 
chatushpada programme of nivri#tidiscipline.. You may, hence, 
reasonably presume that the Sukshmagama is, as its name 
implies, concerged with subtler tbings than are usually the the 
— ® A discourse delivered by Mr. V. V. Ramagan, P. Z. s. (LoND.), etc. at 
the Saiva-Prakása-Vidya-Sala at Chidambaram, (South Arcot District) 


on the 11th September 1g19. The occasion was the opening ceremony of 
the new buildings of that institution.—Ed. L. T. 
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province of Agamas in a generic sense, with, in fact, the sukshma- 
avasthas and vivechanas, higher experiences of truths and 
higher stages of spiritual culture. And, thus, Sükshmagama 
must be regarded as a weighty spiritual document, though I 
should, at the same time, tell you that Manuscripts thereof, are 
not frequently to be had, and the few that are occasionally met 
with, are exceedingly scrappy or fragmentary, consisting only 
of a meagre number of Paja/as and Slokas. 


A reprehensible tendency with most of our men, in whose 
families valuable manuscripts of the Divyagamas chance to be 
deposited as a rightful legacy or heirloom, is to jealously 
secrete them from the necessarily prying eyes of enthusiastic 
researchers and bibliophiles, even when their object is to 
unearth those holy documents, and either edit them, or give 
a reliable digest thereof to the reading public, in the form of 
papers in learned Journals. The consequence of such an 
unwise procedure, is, the rare works never see the light of day, 
and, in course of time, become an easy prey to white ants 
and moths. l make these statements not for the mere sake of 
making them, but to impress upon you the grave damage 
we are causing to the propagation of the Divyagamas, which 
is daily becoming more and more imperative, by putting an 
obstacle in the way of their circulation, and allowing the 
available materials to be invaded by decay and destruction, 
and to reach positive ruin. j 


That precious Ágamic florilegium which is known by 
the name of Sakaldgamasarasangraha, includes, amid its 
garland of extracts, many a choicest flower from the Sükshma- 
agama. Marai-Jnana-Desika, one of the accomplished commenta- 
tors on Aru|-Nandi-Sivacharya's Sivajnanasiddhiyar, draws 
freely on the Sükshmàágama, in the course of his illuminative 
commentary, when clearing up some of the moot-points of the 
dogmatics of the Sivadvaitasiddhanta. In the Vira-MaheSvara 
literature, which is merely of the nature of specialised exegetics 
on the higher reaches of the Yoga-pada of the Divyagamas, 
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the references to the Sukshmagama are enormous. Further, 
in the usual bead-roll of the Mülàgamas and the Upagamas, and 
their Sloka-sankhya, which we come across in the fantravatara- 
patalas of the Suprabhedagama, the Karanagama, both Pūrva and 
Uttara, the Kámikagama and the Vatulagama, and in the dvitiya- 
parichchheda of NijagunaSivayogin's Vivekachintamayi, a mas- 
terly digest of the Agamanta, a becoming mention is always 
made of the Mülagama, S#kskhma, and its Upagama, the 
Sitkshmasaniluta. 

The Sükshmagama is also known as Sükshmatantra, and I 
have not, so far, met with any copy of the Sükshmasamhita, 
in spite of much search and many enquires. The Sükshma- 
gama is a Divyagama, with its full complement of the four padas 
or sections, but none of the padas is known in its entirety, or 
even, if fragmentary, as organically connected and systematic 
disquisitions, with anything approaching the character of 
natural sequence of orderly thought. It is, therefore, clear 
that we have, in circulation, only disconnected patches of a 
once very large fabric, and we are only left to mentally 
visualise the magnificience and character of the ancient build- 
ing, with the sole help of a few eroded chips, and bits of well- 
fashioned mosaic. The whole mode of visualization reminds me 
of what expert zoologists sometimes do, in determining the 
form and structure of extinct animals of past geological periods, 
from a stray bone-fossil that, perchance, luckily falls in their 
way, in the course of their arduous and tireless invéstigations. 


According to the very modest estimate of Sambhudeva 
in his Satva-Siddhdnta-Dipika *, the tota! number of Slokas 
in the Sükshmágama, is ten millions. But the Vatula and 
other Agamas, which I mentioned a little previously, estimate 
the number of Slokas in the Sakshma, at a tremendously high- 
er figure. And yet we can quite believe them, because, as 


* The name of the author appears, however, as Sarvátmasambhu, 


against the codex of the same name, on page 279 of the “Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Oriental Library at Mysore" 


(Mysore, 1900, pp. 339). 
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in the case of the Vedas, each Agama had a number of 
recensions or bhedas, in accordance with the needs of particular 
classes of Agamic followers, who used it in widely-separated 
regions of ancient India ; and these hedas necessitated a varying 
number of S/okas for the same Agama, from province to pro- 
vince. For, as we know, the Agamantins are roughly divisi- 
ble into the Suddha-Saiva followers of Southern India, the 
Vira-Mahe&varas of Western India and the Pratyabhijna- 
MaheSvaras of Upper India, including Cashmere and Nepaul. 
The twenty-eight Divydgamas and their Upabhedas are equally 
the Scriptures of these three divisions of the Agamantins, and 
we must be proud to feel that our God-Taught Mysticism of 
the Ágamànta, covers, within its ample folds, the entire spiritual 
dominion of India, and that its ancient head-centre was none 
else than that Bhü-Kailasa, the Land of Siva-raja-yogins, viz., 
Kashmere, with the heaven-kissing Mount Kailas for its spirit- 
ualising background. I have tested a number of important 
mystical works written both by Pratyabhijria or Spanda Mahes- 
varas*, and they all quote, in thcir expositions and descriptions, 
just the very Agamas which we hold dear and sacred. The 
Paushkaragama and the Matanga-parameSvaragama, to quote 
an instance, are drawn upon in the Pratyabhijia work, The 
Spanda-pradipika, with the utmost devotion and deference. 
The title MaheSvara or Sivacharya is assumed by all these 
three sections of the Agamantins, as an outward token of their 
inner “ sanctification-in-spirit", and there are many other points 
of exceedingly intimate community of doctrine, discipline and 
Spiritual culture, connecting all the Agamantins, to enter into 
which, will be straying beyond my limits for the present 
occasion. Suffice it to say, therefore, that the varying estimates 
of the exact number of Slokas in the Sřkshmăgama, stand well- 
vindicated, and it is hardly just to pit one estimate against 
another, and draw prejudiced and ill-meaning conclusions, as 
an European scholar will be only .too readily inclined to do. 


(To be continued.) 
V. V. R. 


* These are sometimes also known as Paramarthavadins. 


THE SAIVA-SIDDHANTA. 


(Concluded from page 64 of No. 2, Vol. XI.) 


This system is obviously at bottom a dualism very like 
that of the Sankhyan antithesis of Soul and Matter with the 
Yogic addition of a Supreme Soul. Maya is eternal and real, 
a positive entity coexistent with Siva. It is not in itself an 
illusion, like the Maya of the Sankara school; it is only a 
means subserving the will of the Supreme to produce illusion, 
the imagination of a differentiated finite univ se, in order that 
the alienated soüls may therein consumc their karma and finally 
reach salvation by realising their unity with the Supreme. In 
so far then as Maya is regarded as a means for the execution of 
the Divine Will, the system may be styled a ViSishtadvaita or 
modified monism; and the Saivas, with the usual Hindu 
reverence for the blessed word Advaita, lay stress upon its 
monistic aspect, asserting it to be derived in its gross form 
from the Pure Maya. It thus becomes a phase of the Sakti- 
tattva, a Power of the Supreme. But it seems at any rate 
possible that this harmony did not exist in the original sources 
of the Siddhantam, which I strongly suspect were closely allied 
to the classical Sankhya-Yoga, perhaps identical with it. 


The oldest scholastic text-book of the Siddhantam in Tamil 
is the Siva-jfiana-bodham; composed by Meykandar about the 
year 1223. This isa metrical version of 12 Sanskrit stanzas 
which are derived from the Raurava Agama, but are some- 
times also said to be taken from the Paushkara. In any 
case they are part of the Sanskrit Agamik literature, which 
is the source. whence the Tami] and Kanarese Saivas directly 
drew their scholastic theology. The Saiva cult among the 
Tamils is of course much earlier than thc 13th century, and had 
a copious devotional literature by th: 8th and gth centuries. 
The famous poems of the Tiru-vachakam of Manikka-vachakar 
frequently use the technical terms of the Siddhantam—fati, 
pašu, pása, pasu-patr, maya, Satti, nddam, &c.—in their Sanskrit 
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forms. As Manikka-vachakar lived betweed 800 and 1000 A.D., 
it may be with probability inferred that for 2 or.3 centuries 
before Meykandar Tamil votaries were acquainted with a 
Sanskrit Saiva theology from Northern India. But so far as we 
know, Tamil scholastic theology begins with Meykandar about 
1223; and it is important to note this date, for in the middie of 
the 12th century occurred that great upheaval in the neigh- 
bouring Kanarese country, which dethroned for ever the Jains 
and made the Saiva church dominant for many ages there. 
This fact suggests an interesting conclusion. Saiva theology in 
Kashmir reached its culmination in the school of Abhinavagupta 
about the end of the roth century. The doctrines formulated 
by Abhinavagupta are in all essentials exactly the same as 
those of the Tamil Siddhantam. We are therefore led to the 
conclusion that it was from Kashmir and the neighbouring 
regions that the Saiva theology came to the Dravidian South, 
at first flowing in slight currents of incoherent ideas, and 
gradually gathering force until it swept in a great stream of 
reasoned thought south ward, taking its course chiefly through 
the centre of India and thence flowing south-east into the Tamil] 
lands. The exact course of this development is uncertain, but 
that it was in the direction that I have suggested is shown by 
the fact that the elements of the Tamil Siddhàntam, the Sanskrit 
Agamas, and the Saiva theology of Kashmir are all contained 
in the SvetaSvatara Upanishad, which was canonical long 
before the days of Sankara. 


The two chief schools of Saiva theology in Kashmir are 
those of the Pratyahhijnà and the Spanda. To the Pratyabhijiia 
our author Abhinavagupta belongs. The late Dr. Buhler, in 
his Report on the search for manuscripts in Kashmir (p. 80), 
gave it as his opinion that the Pratyabhijiia was not older than 
the end of the gth century. I regret that I cannot follow him here. 
Utpalacharya, who wrote in the roth century a commentary on 
the Spanda-karika of Kallata, who flourished about 850, quotes 
in this work from Pratyabhijfia text-books as already ancient 
authorities. The Pratyabhijfia therefore may well have existed 
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in the 7th or 8th centuries, and, as I have said, all its essential 
ideas are found in the SvetaSvatara Upanishad, which is proba- 
bly considerably older. This conclusion is corroborated by the 
history of the Spanda doctrine. Between the Spanda and the 
Pratyabhijiia there is no essential difference: The Prat yabhijiia 
lays more stress upon the subjective idealistic tendencies which, 
like the Spanda, it had inherited from the Upanishads ; practi- 
cally this is all that divides them. Now the founder of the 
Spanda is usually said to be Vasugupta, who must have 
flourished about 800, as Kallata was his disciple. But Bühler 
admits that the principles of the Spanda may be considerably 
earlier. Since then the two schools are parallel in doctrine, they 
may well have been contemporary from the first, and in their 
origins are probably very ancient. 

If I may be permitted to repeat myself to some extent, I 
would sum up my conclusions as follows. At some date, 
possibly about the beginning of the present era, and most 
probably not later than the sth century, the inchoate idealism 
of the older Upanishads was harmonised with the growing 
belief in the reality of the material principle in nature. The 
chief literary document in this concordat is the SvetaSvatara 
Upanishad, which asserts that Maya is matter, a mode of 
thought imposed upon the real consciousness or Self by the 
will of the Absolute Thought, which is regarded as a personal 
deity, Siva, and that this fettered condition is sublated by 
the free grace of this Deity inspiring the soul to recognise its 
true absoluteness and essential unity with Him. This body of 
ideas gradually developed in Kashmir into the Spanda and 
Pratyabhijiia schools, meanwhile filtering down through various 
channels into the lands of the Dravidians, for whose ancient cults 
it supplied a theological basis. The Pratyabhijüa was finally 
codified about rooo a.D. In that form it passed through Agamik 
and other channels southwards, notably into the Kanarese 
country in the middle of the 12th century, and rcappears at the 


beginning of the 13th as the basis of the Tami} Siddbantam. 
pem L. D. B. 
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A YOGIN IN SAMÀDHI AT NEGAPATAM. 
(Continued from page 72 of No. 2. Vol. XI.) 


“The Negapatam Yogi”—Where He is! 


— 


Some Mile-stones in the Path of Yoga. 


THE THIRD MILE-STONE IN THE PATH OF YOGA. 


With the meeting of the Guru, he has entered on the transi- 
tion stage. The Goal he has to reach is fully impressed on his 
mind and fairly well described, until he grasps it in the fulness . 
ofhis Faith. Now he liveth in Faith and by Faith, and the 
Guru leaves him awhile to his own devises! He begins by his 
own efforts to build the ideal bit by bit and thought by thought. 
Every thought he thinks now, becomes a “brick” which he 
must utilise or destroy again. He cannot merely reject them, 
and leave them to encumber the ground. For, as I have said, 
the path of light is at first as narrow as the edge of the Razor, 
and there is absolutely no room to spare, for useless materials 
to lie about. Now he finds himself confronted with a new 
difficulty: He has learnt to think and to make thought ; but he 
now finds he has also to learn how to destroy thought-forms, 
how to erase the hieroglyphics (the mystic picture-forms =chifra- 
gupta*) that his ¢hinking leaves on the impressionable ether, that 
surrounds him and permeates him through and through! And 
for this purpose, he has first to learn to read the picture- 
alphabets of thought-forms, the poetic "'foot-prints on the sands 
of time ". Every earnest thinker leaves his foot-prints on the 
sands of time, and thus marks out fpr himself the sacred ground 
which he will tread in the grand march of Evolution. (This is 
Mantra-yoga.) 

The Guru teaches him to proceed straight on the path, and 
not be tempted cr weedled into those | labyrinthian mazes that 


* Chitra-; gupta literally means the * Warden of the Panorama. '—Ed. L. x. 
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lie across the way all through, attracting the inquisitive way- 
farer to enter in, and have a look at the magical turns and forms 
that stud the mystic maze, to fill thc traveller with surprise 
after surprise, and unending wonders! Herein lies the nei that 
Satan spreads to tempt aspiring souls, and catch them for his 
own purpose, promising to teach them the art of attaining 
wonderful powers over the elements. This is the beginning of 
Black Magic, which the vigilance of the Guru, with the full faith 
and devotion of the disciple combined, can alone save the pil- 
grim on the path from falling an easy prey to. Herein comes 
the benefit of success achieved in Mantra-yoga! The Guru is 
now forced to keep aloof, and leave the novitiate to his own 
choice: And He, like Jesus, says to his disciple :—'' Hereafter 
I will not speak much with you : for the prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me." The Mantra-yogin has now 
to shift for himself, and fight his own battle with the powers of 
Darkness and overcome them ! 


To speak the truth in plain language: The laws of the 
Physical World (deha-dharma) begin now to assert themselves ; 
for the novitiate's bungling interference with their laws, under 
the masterful guidance of the Curu, has been too much for 
them to put up with, and the inevitable reaction sets in, bringing 
with them a serious crisis, which must sorely test and try 
the novitiate. Here, the only safety for the perplexed Yogin, 
lies in his taking refuge in the Guru, and letting Nature's laws 
run their course. Herein comes the Great Principle of son- 
resistence or passive resistence, which the novitiate learns with 
much suffering and untold pain to himself. This is the third 
mile-stone, where he finds that he could do nothing in the way 
of following up his ideal, so long as hc is encumbered with his 
physical body, which is both a necessity for success, and a great 
hindrance on the path ! 

When he finds himself faced with this dilemma, he reflects, 
and retraces his steps, and carcfully examines the way he has 
trodden, over and over again. He row finds the many mistakes 
he had committed in building the ideal, and how unseen forces 

2 
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have interfered with his building, and shaped the ideal to suit 
their own natural laws. Thus confronted with the interfering 
effects of the great but subtle Laws of Nature, ne sits down 
on the Way, and turns round in his mind how to circumvent 
or overcome them. He thinks, and thinks, and reflects, until 
he swoons of exhaustion, when his Fath in the Guru rises 
up, and takes him to the holy feet of the Guru, when the body 
lies exhausted and worn-out! This is a new experience, and. a 
great one! He now learns for the first time “the secret of 
thought "—1hat he can think and act in a higher plane, without 
being encumbered by the material organs of thought. He 
learns the grcat seerct of “thinking in sound slecp" (not in 
dream-sleep, mind!) and hankers after that power. But it came 
to him not by sclf-effort! On the contrary, he first experienc- 
ed the secret, when he had fallen exhausted and could think 
no morc! Wha‘ is this New Power ? This New Secret of thought- 
power, without the material organ of thinking? In sound 
sleep, the normal consciousness, becoines "deii", so to say, 
but the body lives on, recouping itsclí and gathering strength 
for its next effort! 
THE FOURTH MILESTONE IN THE PATH OF YOGA. 

“Can this state which naturally occurs, be brought about 
by conscious cfforts ? "—this is the qucstion of questions, that 
agitates his mind. The mind thinks, and thinks, and falls out 
again, in a fainting fit, when the long-cultivated Faith and 
Devotion to the Guru within his heart of hearts, rises up, and 
leads the soul once. again to the fect of the smding Guru. 
The Guru's sse burns up the subtle knot that ties the soul 
to sensc-and-thouglit-perceptions, anc now the novitiate feels a 
buoyaney of spirit and freedom, which he had never before felt ! 


“The still small voice within"' rises up in musical cadence, 
and sounds the first note, in pard-vak, of the mantra which, in 
the open words of vaskhari, sounds as follows: Miladharatkya- 
nilaye! Brakma-granthi-vibedini ! "' 

This is a Greeting to the Guru, whc unfastened the £nof 
known as Srahma-granthi. “O, Thou seated in. Milidhara, 
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that loosened the not of. Bralimá! "—the power and force of 
Physical Nature's Cosmic Law, that tied my soul (the inner 
consciousness that discerns things in their true nature, in the 
light of the Spirit) to sense-and-thought-perceptions, and made 
me helpless to perceive anything without their aid!" Concerning 
the use and function of Brahsna-gra;.thi, the following pathetic 
appeal of the Statesman-Saint 7ayunianavar * to Devi, would 
and should serve as an eyc-opencr, to all those who cannot 
perceive it for themselves. Says the Saint in pitcous appeal 
to Devi :— 
“aOd Gitol aer (os flus wr uaesr 
us Rips corem Quiso 
Conrad Canun D In 1s Cubao car 
Quas» 35 uc Sio 
Gma mamit ALi sias DEF enr 
NRE nom, Giai Gyr 
eura Lig. ^om 4) Quom exu. sionwouw 
i Sagan Sat S) y moreakam ! 
mma. Sm Ru amun +6 eu 
wari Qaa i. Gagfiou!"f 
£ O, Thou that art of thc Form of Mahamantra! and 
That which transcending, is the Infinite Space Leyond! 
The deceitful Krahma, the master of the four Vedas, 
Hath caused me all these woes, destroying my soul-perception 
By the hobyoblins of sense-and-thought-perceptions, 
That fight with me, like those deviis arising out of the Powers of 
Darkness : 
I am helpless and woe-beyone : l'rithee, teach me 
The Secret of Thy thought-and-mind-transcending Science, 
And help me get out of the grip of these monsters ! " 
Such the prayer and supplication of the novitiate at the 
fourth mile-stone in the Razor-Path of Yoga, whercin he learns 
to ask for what he really wants from the truc Guru, whose holy 


t This occurs in v. 3 of the wax wart a 1368. Section of Tayumanar's 
Canticies - -ii L. T. 
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his ideal! This is his first step in Initiation, and hc who has been 
duly initiated, thus into the mysteries of the Yoga-path, will 
feel no difficulty in “investigating the case " of " the Negapatam 
Yogl", whose body is ina state of sound sleep, preserving 
itself and being preserved by the Praza within, which has 
charge of the body, during the “daring plunge " which the 
Yogin has taken into the Void, to reach the other side of the 
Yawning Gulf, and find his Way Beyond, to the Goal! 


This is the only investigation that is legitimate and possible: 
and the way to do it, is to study the state of consciousness by 
running through the infinite scale of one's own consciousness, 
until one finds one's way stopped, and the individual conscious- 
ness is attracted (not distracted) by the Yogin's state of conscious- 
ness, under the operating influence of the Divine Law of 
Attunement, which Nicola Tesla has fully demonstrated and 
proved, by practical experiments on Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
and other eminent men. To touch /zs body, or molest it in any 
other way, is a heinous crime which the guilty must pay dearly 
for, from birth to birth *! To Western minds, this mode of 
investigation is impossible, and must prove incomprehensible, 
for, as Professor Wodchouse truly remarks :— 


"The Western thinker dare not take the plunge, which 
Eastern sages have taken with such splendid boldness. Infected 
by that anthropomorphism, which has crippled all Western 
religions, he cannot think of consciousness, save in organic 
creatures, such as animals or men". 


Here, I must let Nature drop her veil, which none but She 
can lift, and She lifts it only to Him who is Her accepted 
Lover! And the Love She demands, “Oh! How Perfect It 
is!" Only He can realise, who hath loved Her and Won 
Her, saying, "I have overcome the World!" Aum! 

C V.S 
(To be continued.) 


* Mr. Svaininatha Aiyar is referring., in this sentence, to the Negapatam 
Youin.—Ea, L. T. 


e .« 


SRI SANKARACHARYA AND THE DATE OF HIS BIRTH. 


(Concluded from page 24 of No. r Vol. XI.) 


7. Three independent lines of enquiry lead to the same 
conclusion regarding the year and month of birth:—It is also stated 
in the Sankara-Vijayam of Madhavacharya, that the Acharya 
passed away from this world, after his 32nd ycar (vidc Sloka 
quoted below) :— 

Evam prakaraih kali-kalmasha-ghnaih 
Sivavatarasya Subhaih charitraih, 
DvatrimSat atyujjvala-punya-kirteh 
Samavyattyuh kila Sankarasya.* 

If, within a period of 32 years prior to 3927, Kali era, the 
planetary combinations mentioned by Madhavacharya occur in 
any year, we may safely accept that year as the year of 
Sankara's birth. The Sun reaches his exaltation only in the 
month of Medom f, and, so, we may conclude that to be the 
month of Acharya's birth. Since the year and the month can 
be secured in this manner, is there any means of finding out 
the date of birth and we Ascending Sign ? 

8. The significance of the annual Saikarajayanti festival at 
Sringeri.—Even now, in Sringeri and other places, a festival is 


FALE te AO 
anaig: Pre IZE Ed. L. T. 


t This is the Malaya'am form ot the Skt. word : Mesnam '.—E. L. T. 
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ca] conjunction t—thc Moon in the constellation $ Ardra (Betcl- 
geuze)$ on the sth day after the New Moon. This festival is in 
honour of Sri Sankaracharya. From this we infer that he was 
born under the same conjuctiont. But the Moon may remain in 
the constellation $ Ardra € on the 4th, sth, 6th, or 7th day after 
the New Moon, which phenomenon is however confined to the 
month of Medom. 

9. Combined evidential valie.—From the Sringeri festival 
we may gather that the birth of the Guru was on the 5th day 
after the New Moon, and that the Moon was then in the 
constellation § Ardrà $; Sankaravijayam tells us that the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn were occupying exalted positions *. 
If, within a period of 32 years prior to 3927, Kali era, these 
combinations t and conditions occur in any year, then, that year 
may be set down as the year of the ÀAchárya's birth. 


10. The deduction drawn from the foregoing facts.—Fortu- 
nately, one such year fulfils all the conditions. From the 
astronomical data thus supplied, the subjoined horoscope of the 
holy Sankaracharya is prepared. 

II. The mode of calculation adoptcd.—Of the different modes 
of calculation advocated and resorted to by the different schools 


[The writer evidently means ‘ configuration '—Ed. ER 


§ The writer means the “ Nirayana lunar mansion” (-—*'asterism' of 
13" 20' in range) of that name: ‘constellation’ is rather a misleading word 
in the present case. Jetelguese is a principal star of the constellation Orion 
and usually identified only with the ‘junction-star’ of the ‘asterism ' 
Višākha (= Ardra). it does not correspond to the nakshatra ( — 'asterism") 
itself. Again, the name Ardra, as a tard-appellaticn, is always applied to 
the ' junction-star' (= yoga-tárá) of the ‘asterism’ Visákha, and never to 
any "constellation" ( = tàrà-samüha). The za&szatras of the Hindu Siddhanta 
(astronomy) are merely names of tbe specific regions of the moon's path 
in the heavens, which take their names after the stars or constellations that 
Chance to be caught up withia their limits—Ed. L. T. 

$ The reader may also be relerred to our fout-nute * on Ardra on 
p. 263 of Vol. X of the Ligi: vf Tauth—Ed. L. T. 

* The writer means that these dianets were in Weir exaltations.— 
EL L X. 
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of astronomy in India, | have followed the Parahita system 
which has becn in vogue in Malabar, since its introduction in 
3785, Kali era (vide Sloka quoted below), because this great man 
was born in Kalati, 125 years after the introduction, into 
Malabar, of this astronomical system .— 


Drig-vaishamyam abbüt mahasthalamite kalyabdake nischitab, 
samskaro vividho yatah parahitam tvekam vinà nasvayam | * 


The Ascending Sign being Cancer, the presence of 
Jupiter in it, makes it also auspicious, and it is also 
aspected (vide Sloka in * Brihat-jataka’ beginning with 7yidasa- 
trikona) by the two bcnefics Mercury and Venus, from the 
11th house f (Taurus). The Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
are in their exaltation. Thus, all the astronomical! condi- 
tions described by Madhavacharya in his verse, are fulfilled 
in this horoscope, and the local legends: also corroborate 
it to some extent. 

HOROSCOPE. 


" Saka year, 728 ; Vikrama year, 863; A.D., Sog; Kali year, 
3907; Month, Mesham; date, i8th; day, Monday; time, 17 
ghatikas, 25 vighatikas (12-58 p.m.) 8; 13 ghatikas 5 vighatikas 
to sunset; first quarter of the constellation Ardra; VaiSakha, 
Suddha, sth day after New Moon; Ascending Sign, last 
dreshkana of Cancer ; the Moon had entered Ardra, 19 vighatikas 
(7 3/5 hrs.) before birth; the fifth day after the New Moon had 
begun, 10 ghatikas and qo vighatikas( 4hrs. 1G min.) before 


* Fae METER ITs fae, 
deraa: wed SH ar zen i Ed. L. T. 

f The writer means the eleventh sign from the rim; sign. ‘House’ 
always refers to the Bhava or, more strictly, to the Bhiva-madhya, which 
can only be ascertained after making Bhava-sphuta (-- “House-Division"). 
—Ed. L.T. 

Q The writer apparently means * tradition '— i. L. T. 

8 The writer has obviously presumed the Kàlaii mean time at sun-rise to 
be 6-0 am., which is not strictly accurate lor the ycar in uc üon.--£4. Ld, 
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birth. Number of solar days clapsed from the Kali com- 
mencement, 1,426,715; 17 Ghatikas and 25 Vighatikas=6 hrs. 


58 min. $ 
PraxerARY Posrrions 


Plincts Signs Deerers Minutes. 
Sun o IC 30 
Moon 2 6 441 
Mars 9 29 50 
Mercury I I 58 
jupiter 3 19 41 
Venus I 29 27 
Saturn 6 13 57 
Ascending Node 6 7 44 
Ascending Sign 3 29 17 

C. y. E 


§ The Horoscope was referred to Mr. L. D. Svamikkannu, M.A., LL. B. 
(Lond.), for his remarks, and he writes. * The problem is interesting. 
It does not work for expired or gata year Saka 728 (a.D. 806) or expired 
Kali-yuga 3907, but it works all right for the vartiamana years, Saka 728 
and Kali-yuza 3907 i.e., A.D. 805. The tithi (Vaisákha-Suddha-l'aichami) 
ended at 7 ghaukas, 44 palas, after sun-rise, Trivandrum time (8" N. Lat.), 
I have taken only 2 decimal places, but,in the present case, it is 
enough, on Tuesday, 8th April, a.v. 805 (old style). It must have 
bigun about the same time on the previous day, Monday, 7th Apri. and 
was, therefore, the tithi current at 17 ghatikas, 25 vighatikas, on Monday, 
7th April 505 a.p. (old style;".—4:d. L.T. 


Who is powerful ? He who can control his passions. Who is rich ? 
He who is contented with that he has.—7 almud. 


If a man conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men, and if 
another con uer lünscit, be is the greater vi Cunqutiurs.- Uiusimupada, 


THE SAIVA SIDDHANTA CONFERENCE AT TRICHINOPOLY. 
(Continued from page 29 of this Volume.) 


The next speaker was a Vishnuvite, a High Court Vakil. 
The president welcomed him especially. In former day ,, Saivites 
and Vishnuvites had always been sparring. But, now, they had 
understood that they belonged together, and did agree well 
together like two good brethren. He was honest enough to 
ascribe this peace to the influence of Christianity'. The advance 
of Christianity has forced the former enemies to be rcconciled 
with each other for the purpose of defence. The Vishnuvite 
spoke on the philosophy of the Bhagavadgita according to the 
commentary of Sri Rāmānuja, the philosopher of the Vishnu- 
vites. Ashe had written his lecture in English, but delivered it 
in Tami], probably for the sake of the audience, the majority of 
which did not obviously understand enough English, he was not 
able to finish his paper, although he had 14 hours at his dis- 
posal. He first comparcd Sri Rāmānuja’s commentary on the 
Vedanta-Sitra, with Sr ikantha's commentary on the same 
Sütras, which is highiy esteemed by the Saiva-Siddhantists, and 
maintained, amid the applause of the hearers, that the doctrines 
of both the philosophers were the same. (I may mention, here, that 
there exist, on the whole, nine commentaries on the Vedanta 
Sütras, of which that of Sri Sankara, well-known in Europe 
through Prof. Deussen, takes rather a particular position, and 
can hardly: id oopridorod usa Tight interppe tation of the Saa) 


is This i is news to us ; bus we were not present at the lecture at the 
time.—Ed4. L. T. 

“As a matter of fact, there are more than twice that number.—Ed. L. T. 

* The veal position of Sankara is nothing else than dgaméutic, but it 
has been a great deal travestied by later indigenous commentators and 
interpreters. ‘The late Mr. M. N. Dvivedi has correctly set out the 
hisdaya of Sankara, in his truly valuable production, “ Monism or 
3 
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The speaker said, the Vedanta Sütras were ncither Saivite nor 
Vishnuvite, but both Saivite and Vishnuvite. That was also 
the case concerning the Bhagavadgita. The difference between 
Saivites and Vishnuvites was, after all, only this, that the 
Saivites called the Supreme God Siva, and His Sakti, Vishnu, 
while the Vishnuvites did contrariwise. On this I would make 
the note that I have not found in any of the Tamil Saiva- 
Siddhanta works I read, the Sakti of Siva called Vishnu, 
but rather that Vishnu is reckoned among the souls. In 
how far the Sanskrit literature justifies the assertion of the 
lecturer, | am not in a position to judge*. Because of the 
shortness of time, or rather because of his over-diffuseness, the 
speaker did not give us an account of the philosophy of the 


Advaitism ?—An Introduction to the Advaita Philosophy” (Bombay, 
1889, pp. 104). Regarding this sava:t, Sir E. Arnold wrote in his “ India 
Revisited ", * Neither does Poona nor Bombay contain any Sastri with 
clearer conclusions on Hindu Theology and Philosophy, better command 
of lucid language, or ideas more enlightened and profound, than Mr. 
Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi, Professor of Sanskrit in the Samaldas College 
here (Bhavanagar—Ed4. L.T.), whose book just published on the Raja-Yoga 
ought to become widely known in Europe, and to converse with whom 
has been a real privilege”. Our friend, Mr. Schomerus, will do well to 
read all the publications of Mr. Dvivedi, who was considered a stout 
Sankarin, and dismiss from his mind the hare-brained expositions of 
Sankara's philosophy, with which he may hitherto have been familiar. 
And it may also be here indicated that Col. G. A. Jacob (afud his edition 
of the Vedanta-Sara, Nirrayasagar Press, Bombay) rightly takes exception 
not only to Dr. G. Thibaut's translation of Sankara's Sariraka-Bhashya, 
but also to his presentation of Sankara's teaching —Ed. L. T. 


* The writer is referred to Siva-Mahà-Purára,. Kailása-samhità, 
chapter x, (Calcutta edition); the same Purana, Vayaviya-samhita, 
Pürvárdha, chapter xxvii (Calcutta edition); Kathakopanishat, 111,9; 
Rig-Veda-Samhita, I, xxu, 20, etc., etc. Mr. Schomerus will do well 
to remember that the basis of the Saiva-Siddh.nta (= Agamanta) is 
Sanskrit, without a grounding in which it will be dangerous to dogmatise. 
d. L. T. 
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Bhagavadgitā *. 1 fecl thercfore, no necessity to give an outline 
ofthe philosophy of the Bhagavadgita here, and to express an 
opinion as to whether this philosophy is indeed identical with 
the Saiva-Siddhanta philosophy or not. 


After this speech there was a pause of an hour. We went 
home, and excused ourselves from hearing the other lectures of 
the day. l can, therefore, report about the second part of the 
second day, only from hearsay. According to my authority, 
the first speaker, who had to speak about the worship of God, 
spoke chiefly against atheism. Europe was really the land of 
atheism, but nowadays there were, also, in India many atheists, 
at least, atheists inaction. The true perception of God was in 
Hinduism. It was true that many called Hinduism foolishness, 
but they did so, only because they did not grasp the wisdom 
of it. 


The train of thoughts of the lecture on the social aspects of 
the Saiva-Siddhanta, delivered by the Secretary, was, according 
to my informer, the following. God is Love. Thérefore, it 
was our duty to show love. The Saiva-Siddhanta was the 
religion of Love. The difference of castes was against the 
Saiva-Siddhanta, and had, therefore, to be removed. Upon that, 
the President is stated to have said that it was true the caste- 
system was contrary to the teaching of the Saiva-Siddhanta, 
but the caste spirit was still ruling only too strongly over 
the inner mind of the pcople, to be given up at once. They 
would risk that, but their wives would not give them food. 
It was necessary to procecd slowly. By admitting all castes, 
the Conference was working for the removal of caste. 


Sinee my informant also had not heard the last paper on 
the “ Knowledge of Self," I am sorry I cannot report anything 
about it. Likewise I must pass over in silence the first address 


* Mr. A. v. Gopála: -báriyár, M. A. B.L., who is the speaker referred to 
by Mr. Schomerus, has since published the lecture in book-form i in English, 
entitled The * Philosophy of the Gità, as expounded by Sri- -Ramanujá- 
chàrya". It is excellent reading and eminently clear.—Ed. L. T. 
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of the third day about Truth, as we, for fear of finding no seats, 
appeard only at 12 o'clock. 


The second paper ot the third day was on “the Nature of 
Salvation." The lecturer, closely in accordance with the sources, 
first described the many stages, which souls have to pass 
through, to reach Salvation and, then, the entity of the state of 
Salvation. Though the subject of this paper is certainly 
exeedingly interesting, I must, on account of space, refrain from 
giving the contents, since it is impossible to give them in short, 
and must hold out to the readers hopes for the future. I may 
only say that the ladder has an almost endless number of rungs, 
and that Salvation consists in union with Siva, which puts an 
end to the individuality of the Soul, but not to the existence of 
the Soul in itself *. 


The third speaker of this day was a young Sannyasi, 
arranged in a saffron-coloured penitential garment, and wearing 
golden spectacles. His theme was * Siddhànta, and its relation 
to the mercy of the Living Beings."' He exhorted his hearers 
to lead a life of Love and especially to abstain from killing, and 
eating the flesh of animals. 


The next paper again was.on a philosophical subject, 
namely, “the Individual Soul." The speaker reasoned from 
the doctrine of the Saiva-Siddhánta (as contrasted with the 
doctrine of Sankara's Vedanta’) that the soul is not identical 
with God, but exists along with God. He described the soul 


* What Mr. S-homerus obviously means to say is this: In the state 
of salvation, the intrinsic individuality of the Soui is not lost, but only its 
sense of differentiation from God.—Ed4. L. T. 


' The writer evidently means to say ‘compassion for living beings'.— 
Ed. L. T. 


* The-writer may, with greater appropriateness and truth, write ‘as 
contrasted with the seudo-Sankaric Vedanta of word-bandying controversi- 
alists', since Appaya-dikshit's allegiance to Sankara's doctrine, is alone 
enough to show that, in his mystic teachings, Sankara did not swerve, by 
so much as even a hair's breadth, from those of the Agamanta.—Ed. LT. 
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as the small intelligence, in comparison with the great intel- 
ligence of God, as if instructed perceiving intelligence, in 
contradistinction to the instructing intelligence of God; he 
explained that the soul couid not staud by itself, but must 
necessarily lean upon something, —cither upon God or upon the 
Malam (evil)—and that the sou! assumed the nature of that to 
which it attached itself.  Primordiilly*, the soul existed leaning 
upon the Malam, which is co-existing with the soul, as the husk 
with the rice-grain. This was the Kevdla state, which resem- 
bled a dark night. in which the soul could neither know nor do 
anything. From this state the soul was, though the Siva's Sakti, 
transferred to the so-called Sakala state, which resembled a 
night lighted a little by a light, by Siva causing the world, with 
all its bodies, to evolve from the Maya, the primal iratter, and 
placing the soul, in this world, and endowing it with organs and 
faculties. The manner in which the soul uses these organs, and 
obtains through them a certain, but imperfect, knowledge, 
was shown in detail. In this Sakala state, the soul has to 
remain, until it has worked its way up to the above-mentioned 
indifference to the good and bad Karma", and, thus, can enter 
the so-called Suddha state, which resembles the day, and in 
which the special Salvation is prepared, ë. e, in which the 
threefold Malam,—Anava-malam (the original evil), Karma- 
malam and Maya-malam (matter)—is neutralized, and the union 
with Siva is accomplished. 


After this paper, we had a little time to rest our minds. 
Then followed, by way of changa again, an English paper on 

"Or, previous to Prapahcia-sris;[$, and eme to Prapakcha- 
pralaya. For a good summary of the Agamic teaching regarding the 
-original condition of the soul, that is, its condition previous to St. John's 
“In the beginning” (St. John, I, 1), Mr. Schomerus may be referred to 
the Sive-Maha-Pwrüsa, Kailasa-samhita, Chap. X, (Calcutta Edition) 
passim. His account cannot be said to be quite true to the Agamic teach- 
ing.—Ed4. L.T. 

'* See foot-note 2 on page 28 of this Volume.—Ed. L. T. 
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‘The Work Before Us.’ The chicf need was to foster religious 
life ; however, the social ancl economic reform-work was not to 
be considered less important. Caste was to be abolished. It 
was a shame for the Indian nation that drunkenness and other 
vices, were not held to be humiliating, while breach of caste was 
regarded an inexpiable crime. Instead of diminishing, the dif- 
ferences of caste were increasing. As to the religious problem, 
they had to be thankful to the British Government, for perfect 
tolerance. It was, indeed, to be considered a divine benefit, 
that India was under the British rule (loud cheers). Religious 
education which had forinerly been to the forefront, was now 
much neglected. The priests were content to ring the bell, and 
to perform the other ceremonics, but did not even understand the 
meaning of the ceremonies. The Puranas were often misunder- 
stood. The lower castes were altogether left without religious 
influence. The speaker recommended religious addresses at 
Hindu festivals, religious instruction in the schools, frequent 
lectures, opening of schools for the religious education of the 
young, giving up of caste, the combating of superstition and a 
demanding from government that the certificates of marriage 
etc., given by thcir priests, be recognised in the same way, as 
those given by Christian pastors. 
(To be continued.) 
H. W. S. 


The Sanskrit language is the language of the pure undefiled voice of 
Nature. Hen eitis called “the language of the vods”, who are repre- 
sentatives of Nature's Attributes. These Attributes are blendings of 
Forces. Each Force has a name (sound), a form and a quality. Itisa 
common belief among the Hindus that Sanskrit «haracters were born with 
the Creation, and are Entities in Nature or form-expressions of Her Forces. 
They are eternal and indestructible Akshavas as characters are called. 
The vowels are masculine forces, while the consonants are feminine— 
Sachchidananda Svamin in the Hindu Spiritual Magazine 
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(Continued from page S6 of No. 2, Vol. XI.) 

Vl. (1) Pope's Essay on Man, (2) India in Greece by 
Pococke, (3) Emile Burnouf's “ Science of Religions” (“written,” 
as the Cambridge: Professor E. J. RApson says in his recom- 
mendatory preface prefixed to the work, “with the object of 
proving that Christianity is essentially an Aryan Rchgion ", 
"such an attitude" being rendered “ possible at thc prcsent 
day" by "the revclations of comparative philology " which 
have made Burnouf “decply impressed with the supreme 
importance of these discourses "), (4) Barrow's History of the 
World's Parliament of Religions (Chicago, 1893), (5) Dr. Hun- 
ter's History of the British Empire (where he confesscs that 
religion and philosophy are India's contributions to thc know- 
ledge-fund of the world), (6) M. Barth's Zudian Religions (where 
he admircs our faith in Divine Inspiration and Incarnation), 
(7) Dr. George Thibaut's Introduction to his English Transla- 
tion (in “the Sacred. Books of the East" series) of Sankura- 
char ya's Commentary on the Vedänta-Sütras, (8) Cardinal New- 
man's confession that the Doctrine of the Incarnation is Indian, 
the Rev. Dr. William Miller's confession of the Christendum's 
Need of the Indian ideal, and a host of similar authorities, will 
justify my appropriating also, to the holy work ] now present 
to the English-rcading public, the praise contained in the 
following lines :— 

“Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 

Above the reach of savrilevious hands ; 
Secure from flames*, from envy s fiurcer rage, 
Destructive war, and all-involving age! 


* Vide Jacolliot's warning against Ilindus’ suffering their 1ioly Books 
to fall into the bands of Jesuit missionaries. 
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See from each clime the learn'd their incense bring ! 
Here in all tongues consenting pzans ring! 

In praise so just, let every voice be joined, 

And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind ! 

Hail bards triumphant! born in happier days, 
Immorial heirs of universal praise ! 

Whose honours with increases of ages grow, 

As streams roll down enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found! 

O may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The least, the meanest, of your sons inspire 

(That on weak wings from far pursues your flights, 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes,) 
To teach vain wits a science little known, 

To admire superior sense and doubt their own!" 


—Pope's Essay on Criticism. 


VII. “I do not know of any country where people are more 
Maturally interested in religious subjects or where there isa 
&eener pleasure taken in discussions on philosophy and religious 
belief. It springs, l believe, from the naturally religious cha- 
racter of the people of Indi:i...it would be well.. if for a time 
there could be a truce to religious disputations, if our attention 
could be directed more earnestly to those great and important 
moral truths and moral ideas of life and character upon. which 
we are all agreed. We may differ here with regard to questions 
of Theology, but we do not differ upon the Supreme greatness 
of love, we do not differ upon the value of unselfishness '"— The 
Hindu, Madras, October 14, 1901, p. 3, col. 4.—Speech of the Lord 
Bishop of Madras. Yet,itis strange that itis this Bishop's 
Church that (if I mistake not,) haughtily declined even “for a 
time ” to grant the “ truce ” here recommended, and to take part 
in the: World's Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 1893, 
the aim of which was formulated by its President in nearly 
the same terms as are employed in the following extract :— 


“Professor Silvanus thompson ranks among the greatest 
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half-dozen men of science in Britain. This is what he said at 
the recent Peace Conferetice in Glasgow :— 


‘We are here to discuss peace as it was indicated in the 
Sermon on the Mount. But in the newspapers and on platforms, 
and even in the pulpit, we have read and heard a most amazing 
inversion of all that we hold most dear in the teaching of 
Christianity. I would suggest a new series of beatitudes— 
Blessed are the avaricious, blessed are the wat-makers, hate 
your cnemies, ete., but the sentiment which animated such a 
series of beatitudes can go no further with the Sermon on the 
Mount. The very Fatherhood of God prohibits the blasphemy 
of adding “That ye may be the children of your Father Which 
is in Heaven ". The new Gospel is ‘Thou mayest kill, thou 
mayest stcal, thou mayest bear false witness, if only it is done 
in sufficiently large numbers, collectively as a nation, as a 
portion of organised society ? How can the doctrine be right 
that a nation, a number of individuals, may do what nations 
agree in forbidding to one individual ”.—The Hindu, ‘Madras, 
Oct. 14, 1901, p. 4, Col. 4. 


VIIL Dr. Adam Clarke, the Bible-Commentator (already 
referred to, see ante, p. 83, foot-note ++), in his introduction to 
the Songs of Solomon, remarks as follows :— 


*.. [ received from India a part of the GiZa-Govinda or 
Songs of Jaya-deva...the finest. lyric-poet of Indi.,...written 
prufessedly to celebrate the loves of Krishna and Radha, or the 
reciprocal attraction between the divine goodness aud the human 
soul. The author Icaves us in no doubt concerning the design 
of this little pastoral drama; for in the conclusion he thus 
speaks: ‘Whatever is delightful in the modes of music, 
whatever is divine in Meditations on Vishnu, whatever is exquisite 
in the sweet art of love, whatever is graceful in the fine strains 
of poetry ; all that let the happy and wise learn from the Songs 
of Jaya-deva, whose soul is united with the foot of Narayana '. 
Vishnu and Narayana arc the epithets of Krishna, or the Supreme 
incarnated God of the Hindus. I found the general phraseology 

4 
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of this work and its imagery as well as its subject, to correspond 
so much with those of the Canticles, that in the short notes 
which I wrote on this book in 1798, I proposed the illustration 
of many of its passages from the Gita Govinda; and was 
pleased to find, several years after, that my view of the subject 
had been confirmed by that encyclopaedia of learning and 
science, Dr. Mason Good, who, in his translation of the Song of 
Songs, with critical notes published 1803, 8vo., has illustrated 
thany passagcs from the Gifa-Govinda." 

“ After having made a selection from this ancient poet for 
the illustration of the Canticles, I changed in some measure my 
purpose, and determined to give the whole work and leave it to 
my readers to apply those passages which they might think 
best calculated to throw light upon a book which professedly 
has the wisest of men for its author, and according to the opinion 
of many, the most t#portant doctrines of the Christian religion 
for its subject "'. 


After annexing the whole poem, Dr. Clarke adds :—“ I have 
now placed before my readers this extraordinary poem, which 
I believe will be considered by every adequate judge to be 
eaual, if not superior, to every thing of the kind that has been 
produced, either by the ancients or moderns. The poem is 
confessedly mystical, relating to the pure and affectionate inter- 
course between the Deity and human souls ; and is capable of a 
very extended comment, to illustrate its phraseology... 


* But the chief design of its introduction here is to illustrate 
the phraseology of the Song of Songs. The most superficial 
cannot but be struck with the similarity of the language of the 
metaphors and imagery. There are few turns of thought in 
the Song of Songs that may not find a parallel in the Gita- 
Govinda; and even the strongly impassioned language of 
Solomon may be everywhere supported by that of /ayadeva 
and vice-versa". 


The following is a further extract from Dr. Clarke's Intro- 
duction to the Songs of Solomon :— 
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"I have thus placed within the reach of all my readers 
three especial helps towards a good understanding of this book : 
I. The ancient Engiish Translation, with its curious dramatis 
persone. 2. The Gita-Govinda, a most curious poem of the 
Spiritual and allegorical kind. 3. The Cha/dee Targum, the 
oldest comment on this song. 


IX. "Sufy:;a term for the erotic and pantheistic school, 
borrowed apparently from the Greek Sophia (see Chap. ii. 
Book III ad. fin.) Their idioms are taken from the expressions 
of earthly lovers ; these ranking next in vehemence of feeling to 
that with which they beld themselves possessed. The Song of 
Solomon is a standard work with this school. Hence it is that 
books are devoted (as that above) to developing, and of course 
limiting, the analogy. The author (of ‘Sufy idioms.’) was 
Abdorazak of Kash, who wrote in the reign of Abū Saaid, of the 
first Mogul dynasty ; reign 1316-1335 ".— Note 41, p. 20, Introd. 
to the Akhlak-i-Jalaly, translated by W. F. Thompson Esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, ! London: W. H. Allen & Co., 
Leadenhall Street, 1339.] 

X. The Saiva Saint—Manikka Vachakar’s "Tiru-chchirgam- 
bala-kkovaiyàr " (which has been commented on by Tol-per- 
aSiriyar), is.an erotic poem somewhat similar to the Tiru- 
viruttam. 


XI. Erotic Poems Sacred, sanctify souls' love, 
Transferring it from earthly things to God and His. 
Without instilling fear as by the Law is done, 
They souls convert by pleasing them, as mothers heal 
'Their froward children by drugs giv'n in sweetmeats 
mixt. 
We're thus—"' for one restraint, lords of the world 
besides "', (Milton's Par. Lost, Bk. 1, para. 2.) 
Enjoy'ng "the glorious liberty of God's children '’! 
(Luther ?) 


Tamed clephants are sent for catching el'phants wild ; 
So, our ripe Seer is sent to bring strayed souls to God. 


a 


XII. 
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«XIII. Be'ng in devotion's nectar-ocean dipped, 
Our Seer and his kin are named “The Dipped” 
(= Alvars). 
* XIV. Unlike most Samskrit Seers, our Seer and his kin, 


Made Seers, by Grace, not works, sang not for some 
but all. 


XV. Unlike e'en other Dravid Seers—akin to him, 
Our Seer, by Grace, was sent from his nativity, 
And, hence, tow'rs over all the rest, as Seer-in-chief, 
As th’ Sum Unique—'tween th’ Stars who, 'fore and 
after, rose! 


XVI. The Lord's Feet—placed in Temples on His Dev'tees' 
heads, 
Have, after our Seer, been named “ Satha-kopa”, ( = His 
name No. 4. See ante, p. 1.) 
While our Seer's own feet have been named Ramanuja. 
XVII. (1) The Sam-skrit Veds, for th’ most part, on 
The Lord's Supremest Man'festation dwell; 

(2) Pafich'-ratra dwells on the’ Man’festation op'rative; 

(3) It'-hasa, on th’ Distinctive Man'festation 's bent; 

(4) On the Pervasive Man'festation Smritis rest ; 
(s) The Man'festation Worshippable, our Seer hymns. 
{For standard definitions of these Manifestations, vide Intro- 
duction 1 to my English translation of our Sri-Vachana- 
Bhüshana or *Good-Word Jewel.”—which Dr. Miller sent to 
the World's Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 1893.]* 
" (1r) What fruit yields meditation in the Golden Age; 

(2) What fruit, in th' Silver Age, from Sacrifice is 
gained ; 
(3) What fruit, in th' Brazen Age, from Temple-Worship 
springs ; 


* See the Artha-Paiichaka by A. Govindadacharya Svami in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July 1910. {This was sent to us 
by the author recently, and awaits our early review.—Ed. L. T.] 
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(4) That fruit, in th' Iron Age, from hymning God 's 
derived." 

Our Seer's disciples, hence, follow'ng Madhur'-Kavi, [See 

post. | 

The first in this disciple-line, hymn relish most ; 

And holier hymns than our Seer’s the world hath not, 

Whether it weighs (1) his 4fe’s, (2) his song's, or (3) his 

Lord's charms. 

“Inferior far, e'en Upanishad (Sam:skrit) is 

To-thaé nectar that’s called ‘ Krishna's Biography." 

This heard, ............ , hearts melt, eyes shed joy-tears, hair 

stands on end. 

Up'nishad Sam-skrit can't, with such pow'r, souls affect ! " 

Although, by parting now and then, 

Krishna makes His lovers weep too, 

This but augments their after-joy, 

As hunger makes souls relish food. (Vide the Text: 
* Nàham tu sakhyo!" etc.—bBhagavata, Bk. X, Ch. 32, 
verse 21.) 

The pow'r of Krishna's story, th' Bhagavat thus shows: 

To (1) /ove God and (2) loathe worldliness, is Bhag'vat's 
fruit. (Vide the texts: “ Bhakti-virakti, Bhagavatena ”; 
(2) “ Parmátmani yo rakto, virakto 'paramatmani," etc.) 

E'en Barth, in * Indian Religions", this records: 

More melting than e'en th’ Bhág'vat is our Seer's Song. 

4 Sam-skrit's the most majestic, while 

Tamil 's the most harmonious, tongue ", 

Said the Rev'rend scholar— Percival. 


( To be continued. ) 


amb nexfed quad Prarie quU | 


farrafenararsas dires atic mew: ou 
—Abbipavagupta’s Paramdrthasira. 
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VIRASAIVISM, A PHASE OF THE AGAMANTA. 


(Continued from page 54 of No. 2, Vol. XI.) 


I told you a little previously that ViraSaivism is a specializ- 
ation of the yoga-pada of the Divyagamas, but you must not 
infer therefrom that no provision is made therein, for disci- 
plines corresponding to the other pádas. Asa matter of fact, 
the charya, kriya and jüana-padas of the Divyàagamas, find 
their most authentic emphasis in ViraSaivic mysticism, but all 
those disciplines are steadied and based on the major discipline of 
the yoga-pada. In other words, we have in ViraSaivism, yoga- 
charyà, yoga-kriyà, yoga-yoga and yoga-jfiana, the last imper- 
ceptibly shading off into real Samyak-darSanam, Siva-sayujya 
or “Fellowship of the Lord" *. The truths of the yoga-pada 
of the Divyagamas are elaborated with an unmistakable pro- 
fundity and thoroughness, not only with reference to subjective 
Illumination and avtaranga-vrittis, but, what is most important 
and the most distinguishing trait of ViraSaivism, also with refer- 
ence to objective conduct and attitude towards men and things, 
or, as we might say, to ba/iranga-vydpára. The subjective cul- 
ture of the soul proceeds pari passu with the objective training of 
the attitude of the vyavaharic man towards the Lord's prapaficha, 
including animate and the rest. The Sparda, Pratyabliijiiá and 
Paramarthavada cults of the Northern MaheSvaras, who con- 
stitute a most influential branch ‘of the followers of the 
Agamanta, have also laid the greatest emphasis on the sub- 
jective culture of the soul, the aparoksha-jfiana of the 
Lord and Siva-siyujya whilst in the flesh, but their mode of 
elaboration of the yoga-padic teachings of the Divyagamas, re- 
minds us strongly of the daSa-hdyyaui, so well treated of in the 
Tamil sania WADE ines. saan (an adaptation from 


* The expression is used in the eiaa sense of the Christian 
mystics, and means “intimate andı . stinguishable union with God”, 
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a Sanskrit work of that name) and the eser G.rso*, Yet, the 
Pratyabhijna-MaheSvaras are not by any means to be regarded 
as blind to the value of the charya, kriya and jfiana -padas of the 
Divyagamas, for they are no less emphatic in recognising their 
relative importance in the culture of the soul, and have, in fact, 
gone even further than the God-taught Apostles of Vira-Saivism, 
in making provision for these three other padas of the Divya- 
agamas, in the yoga-padic discipline itself. The Apostles of 
the Spanda mysticism of Kashmir are, as you know, avowed 
Agamantins, and their Spanda-pradipika quotes inter alia from 
two Upagamas of the ParameSvara, the Matahga-tantra and 
the Paushkara, to vindicate its teachingsft. As Dr. Barnett 
of the British Museum has recently pointed out in a lecture f, 
the Spanda and Pratyabhijfia mysticisms of Kashmir are so 
closely related to the Sivàdvaita-Siddhanta of the South 
that their Agamic kinship cannot for a moment be kept 
out of our minds $. 


The philosophy at the back of the ViraSaiva mysticism, is 
nothing else than the Sivadvaita-Siddhanta, which is the glory 
and pride of the Vaidika-maha-paSupatas, as can be easily seen 


* The daSa-karyani (=“ the ten spiritual triumphs”) forms the 
special theme of portions of the Siakshmagama. There is a Sanskrit 
manuscript of the name of Daiakàryám in the Adyar Library, Madras, 
and Dr. F. Otto Schrader informs me that it is ‘in the Telugu character, 
a little worm-eaten, but on the whole good’. There are two works in 
Tamil, of the same name. 

1 Cf., the Spandapradipika of Utpalacharya, a commentary on the 
Spandakariké of Bhatta Kallata, edited by Papdit Vaman Saétn Islam- 
purkar of Bombay, Benares, 1898, pp. 28 and 3. 

t The lecture has since been published in this Journal (pp. 62-64 and 
101-103 9. V.) 

§ For further remarks on this point, the reader may be referred to 
my article, “An European Orientalist on the Agamànta ", in Val. X, 
No. 12, of this Journal. 
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from a close study of the Srikara bhashya * on the Brahma- 
sütras, the well-known Srikantha-bhashya, the Kriya-sara, the 
Sivadvaitamanjari of Svaprabhananda-Sivacharya, the Saiva- 
siddhanta-dipika of Sambhu-deva, and the Siddhanta-Sikhamani 
of Renukacharya-Siva-yogit. This Renukacharya is different 
from the Renukat who taught Agastya, and helped Vibhishana 
in carrying out the Siva-linga-pratistha which Ravana, the 
great Siva-bhakta, had commenced. The mysticism, on the 
other hand, of ViraSaivism, that gives expression to the Sivad- 
vaita-siddhanta philosopky, that weaves the truths of that 
philosophy into the code of spiritual discipline prescribed for the 
subjective Illumination of the soul, that, in fact, makes of that 
philosophy a genuine and substantial basis for the linganga- 
samarasya or the "at-one-ment of God and the soul", to use 
a term of ViraSaiva mysticism, is all its own. The bulk of the 
Divyagamas that I had opportunities of reading, in one con- 
nexion or another, have special or mixed pafalas, in which the 
characteristic discipline of the ViraSaiva soul-culture, is detailed 
in all clearness, earnestness and grace. And as the Siddhànta- 
Sikhamani says: 


Arita: wad carga | 
qmm aga HA Ged: Cea: AT N 
Aae WERTON Berar RANA | 
faf Tat Wr iced quu N 
. Thus you will see, from this statement of Renuka-Siva-yogi, 


that each Divyagama has to be divided into an Old Testament 


* This is the classical Litgayita-Bhashya i in Sanskrit on the Bod 
sitras. It was printed in part in Kanarese at Secunderabad in 1893, and 
a Devanagari editio princeps of the same Bhashya was also contemplated 
in 1901 by Mukunda Sástri Adakar, under the patronage of Govinda Das 
(See p. 11 of the bhümika to Vijianabhikshu's Brahma-sitra-bhashya, 
Benares.). 

t Or simply, Siva-yogi, Siva-yogi-rát or Siva-yogisvara. 

1 Also known as Renukaganesvara or Revanasiddhesvara. 
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(-pürva-viSesha-vibhága) and a New Testament (=uttara- 
viSesha-vibhaga *), the former being devoted to the Suddha- 
Saivam and the latter to the ViraSaivam f. This amounts to the 
same thing as saying that the ViraSaiva mysticism builds on 
that of the Suddha-Saivam, and perfects it, by adorning it with 
a cupola of its own, gemmed with all the iridesce',t brilliants, 
which the yoga-pada of the Divyagamas is capab e of yielding 
to the true searcher after God. You will remember the reference 
to the ViraSaiva-viraktas, in the uttarardha of the Kamika, I 
mean in the Upàgama of the Kamika, named the Uttara- 
bümika t, in connexion with the episode relative to Ajamila 
and his wife, and the robber-in-chief, Mitragupta. The whole 
of the Yogaja expatiates on the ViraS$iiva mysticism, wherever 
and whenever there is an opportunity. The Sa&shmagama, 
which is so little known or studied in these parts, refers to and 
explains ViraSaivic mysticism, over and over again. The Vira- 
Saiva-Pafichacharya-pafichamotpatti is fully dealt with in a 
portion of the Suprabodhayama, as well as in the Svayambhu- 
vayama, and the Pasupata-tantra of the Viragama. Vijaya- 
gama, and the Virayama, more especially the Upagama thereof 
named the Viratantra, are full of Virasaiva mysticism. I need 


-O 


* Cf., for instance, the names Użtara-kāmika, Uttara-nišvāsa, Uttara- 
raurava, Ut/ara-makuta, Uttara-lalita, Uttara-vátüla, etc., ete. 


{ The entire body of the Agamic Canon comprising the twenty-eight 
Divyagamas, is, according to another classification, divided qs a whole 
into a pürva-vibhága and an uttara-vibhaga, a Saivic section and a 
Raudric section, or an Old Testament and a New Testament. This 
division is characteristic and significant in that tre dominant note of the: 
Old Testament is Pratyabhijia mysticism and Suddha-saivism, while 
that of the New Testament is Virasaivism. But none of the twenty-eight 
Divyügamas can, as an organic whole, be said to exclusively advocate any 
single phase of Saivic mysticism, though all of them are solely and pro- 
foundly inspired by the Sivadvaitasiddhiinta philosophy, Paramartha-váda, 
or the teaching about subjective Illumination, known as the Agamánta. 

f This is so far known only in manuscripts of which there are five 
in the Adyar Library. 

$ 
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not stop to name the Makutigama, the Chandrajnanagama, 
the Santagama and the ParameSvardgama, since they are only 
too well-known as being specially devoted to an exposition of 
the mystic discipline inculeated by the Vira-maheSvaras. 
Lastly, I will mention that mystic gem, the Vatulay@ma, of which 
the whole of the Upagama, Uttara-vatufa, is à magnificent 
E de of the mysticism of the ViraSaivaites. Probably, most of 
you may know, by name at any rate, the Anubhava-sitra of the 
Uttara-vatulagaina 5, in which the shatsthala-discipline finds 
its best elaboration. The discussion . between Dharmaputra 
and Bhishma in the AnuSasanaparvan of the Mahabharat $, and 
the various puranas such as the Lainga, Saiva, Aditya, Skanda 
especially the Sankara-samhita) and others, and exegetical 
works like Siva-rahasya and the rest, will be enough to show 
that the mysticism of the ViraSaivaites, has won the regard and 
admiration of our early spiritual teachers and guides. [ am not 
going to labour my exposition with any allusion to the recent 
epigraphical researches, with the object of placing before you 
lines of historical evidence re the ancient origins and bearings 
of Vira&iivisin. The curious may be referred to the volumes of 
the Epigraphica Carnatica issued by the Mysore Government, 
and other kindred records published by Messrs. Sewell, Fleet, 
Mackenzie and other archzologists and palaeographists 


The indigenous tradition among the ViraSaivas, calls 
their system of faith *amddi', that is to say, avers that its 
truths have existed from the foundations of the world. The 
primeval sthavara-linga form of worship is said to be due 
to KaSyapa, Attri, Bharadvaja, Gautama and Vasishtha, and 
the jahgama-lihga form of worship that supplanted it later, 
to Revanaradhya, Marulárádhya, Ekoramaradhya, Panditara- 
dhya and ViSvaradhya, and their followers and successors, 
Makhari, Kàlári, Purari, Smarari and Vedari. The Vira&aivas 
also say that, according to the sthávaralihga form of worship, 


— — — — — ———— HÀ — 


q Also known as Váfwottera-lentra. 
8 Apud Anusásana Parvan, Chap. xxii, passia. 
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which they call prakrit, man can attain Mu&ti only after three . 
births, which Mukti I take to signify krama-Mukti, by means of 
the Charyā, Kriyā and Yoga, the last straightway landing 
him in Jiianam or Siva-sayujya. But the jahgama-linga torm 
of worship, which. is aprakrit, is said to secure Muéti for man 
with the present birth alone, and no further need to wander 
along the wearisome race-course of metempsychosis. 


The riddle-loving Hindu Mind has the inveterate habit 
of clothing serious truths under puzzling allegories, and 
what is, at first sight, apparently repellant, sectarian and 
intolerantly dogmatic, proves, on close, thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic examination, to contain sterling truths. The true meaning, 
therefore, of the ViraSaiva tradition is that the Adi-Saivas who 
were the decendants of the Rishis like KaSyapa and others, slid 
away from the true aim of the temple-worship or objective 
worship, which is Átma-püranam, Átma-darsanam and Šiva- 
dar§anam, whilst in the flesh, entered on the never-ending 
path of pravritti, by worshipping Prakriti and Her modi- 
fications and evolutions, and thereby became prakrifsc or 
wordly. The Pafichacharyas like Renuka, Daruka and others, 
were Apostles of God, who, with the beaming sense of the 
Divine commission filling their souls, introduced. the shaf- 
sthala-discipline as a safeguard against prakritic tendencies 
and spiritual backslidings, and preached that Mulsti within the 
span of the present life, was an assured fact, should one choose 
to conform, in all sincerity, to that discipline. And yet, the 
acts of the Lord Allama in the Prabhu-linga-lila, and the sacred 
doings recorded in the BasaveSvara-purana and the Channa- 
basaveSvara-purana, show clearly that the work of the Paücha- 
cháryas needed occsional stimulus from positive Divine interfer- 
ence, and later saints, to keep the purity of the ViraSaiva faith 
from outside tainting, and the Vira&aivas from becoming 
prákritic or lovers of the udma-ripa-prapaficha. 


The Pajichacharyas, I mean the Miulachdryas, are said 
to be Paramcsvaramukhodbjuva. that is to say, born of the 
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paiicha-mukhas of the Lord, Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, 
Tatpurusha and Išāna. Their successors are regarded as 
Parichavabtraganadhisvarodbhava. It is also usual to say that 
both the Müla- and the Upa- Acharyas were the incarnations of 
the Lord's pramatha-gana or “chosen band of eternal bhaktas”, 
who are free from every taint of Pra&rit? or "corruption". The 
ViraSaivas believe that the Malacharyas appear from age to age 
for the sake of dharma-samsthapana, while the Upacharyas and 
special saints, who are an amSa of the pramatha-gana, though 
appearing in the same manner, do so, not only for dharma-samstha- 
pana, but also for dharma-samrakshana or restoring the purity 
of the Vtra&aivic faith, whenever vicious practices and ideals, tend 
to choke or poison its free and proper growth. I must not omit 
to bring to your notice, in this connexion, that the names of the 
Mülacháryas as given in the oth Patala of the Svayambhuva 
Agama are not the same as those furnished by the Suprabodha 
Agama. The Svayambhuva Agama mentions Ghanta-karna, 
Gaja-karpa, Renuka, Daruka and ViSva-karna, as the Mülachar- 
yas of the ViraSaiva faith, and also adds that these Apostles of 
God appear from yuga to yuga, assuming different names. But 
the Suprabodha-Agama calls the Molacharyas as Ekoramara- 
dhya, Panditaradhya, Revanaradhya, Maru]aradhya and ViSva- 
radhya, and the PaSupata-tantra of the Vira Agama supports 
this list. If the account of the Svayambhuva Agama is to be 
‘taken as our sole authority, the Malacharyas mentioned by the 
ySuprabodha Agama will only have to be regarded as the powerful 
‘successors of the real Milacharyas*. The Maülàcharyas are 
usually credited with founding the ViraSaiva faith, but we must 
understand such opinions only in a figurative sense, for, in the 
accredited Divyagamas, which are apaurusheyał as much 

* Or, perhaps, as the identical Mulicharyas contemplated by the 
Svayambhuva Agama, but with a different set of names necessitated by 
the ywga-bheda or kalpa-bheda. 

' $ Cf., Kriya-sara, upodgnátaprakarana, v. 23: 
ammat CRISE IREI HEMT: | 
agai HM AAT ze: MAET: 1 
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as the Vedas, the dogmatics of ViraSaivism find, as already 
remarked, a detailed exposition, with quite the warmest 
approbation. Hence, we should say that the Vira-maheSvara 
mysticism is God-taught, and chronologically as old as the 
other phases of Agamic persuasion. The Vira-simhasanas or 
ecclesiastical sees founded by those five Mülacharyas, are known 
as those of Rambhapuri (in the Mysore Province), Srt-Saila (in 
the Kurnool Dt.), Ujjainipuri (in the Bellary Dt.), Kedara or 
Badari-Kedara (on the Himalayas), and Varanasi or Kāšī (our 
holy Benares). 
(To be continued.) 


The passing of Professor William Jams 15 2a event of moment in 
the world of Psychology and Metaphysics, In philosophy he will be 
remembered as the founder of what is known as the doctrine of “ Pragma- 
tism”. This Pragmatism, however, was not a theory to explain the 
universe, but rather an attitude, the importance of which Professor James 
insisted upon for the proper comprehension of known facts. Pragmatism 
meant to Professor James, roughly speaking, the consideration of our 
ultimate beliefs in the light of their practical consequences. The criterion 
of a from this point of view is a purely practical one. “lt is now 
seen", he wrote, “ that life and action are deeper than logical processes, 
that immediate premises "are behind all inferences, that thougbt cannot 
begin until life furnishes the data, and that there is nothing deeper in cog- 
nition or life than the fundamental needs, interests, and instincts of the 
mind". He frankly disavowed finality in whatever opinions he held, 
maintaining that each resh piece of knowledge gained must find its pro- 
per place among “the body of opinions already held, strengthening, 
perhaps, those already existing, but, on the other hand, always being 
liable to lead to the rejection of hitherto cherished beliefs". “Science”, he 
wrote, “ like life, feeds on its own decay; new facts burst old rules, and 
newly derived conceptions bind old and new togetber in a reconciling 
law ".—T he Owult Revie. 
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Tamil Language—A Phase of its History and an 
Aspect of its Modern Requirements. 


(Continued from page 93 of this Volume.) 


4. The next question we have to consider is whether Tami] 
language continued to develope independently or whether it was 
influenced by its contact with other languages. There appears 
to have been several inroads. The one that has more largely 
affected Tami] is Sanskrit. The Aryan language was much 
richer and more copious and as such its influences could not but 
have been felt by the less rich Tami] language at least so far as 
its Vocabulary was concerned. It is generally said that Aryan 
migration to India was somewhere about 3000 B. C. lf so, the 
Dravidians even by that time had developed their language to 
a nicety as may be gathered from the earliest Tami] works. In 
our earliest Tami] works we do not find much of Sanskrit 
admixture. QGgsasm9u:s, an out-and-out Tamil composition, 
treats of other departments of knowledge than Grammar. lt is 
not until a very late period in Tami] language, do we find any 
large mumber of Sanskrit importations'. 


u I T———————— Ó————————————————————— "——————————— — 

| We are afraid that many of the statements will be difficult of proof 
in the light of facts as they are available at present. There is no doubt- 
ing the circumstance that Tamil is as much an organic unit as Sanskrit or 
Telugu. But, judging by the history of Tamil literature, which, thanks 
to the labours of the late Dr. Pope, Mahàmahopadhyáya U. V. Svaminatha 
Aiyar, the late Prof. M. Seshayiri Sastrin, and Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
has been critically set out and explained, we cannot think of any period of 
Tamil literature or any Tami! classic, however ancient, which is entirely free 
from Sanskrit infiuence. The only legitimate conclusion we can draw from 
such a state of things, is that never was therea time when Tamil lived apart 
from Sanskrit, and that both have always lived as loving sisters, under the 
same roof, time out of mind. The very names Agastya, Sangha, Kavya, Lak- 
Shana etc., etc., point to the indissoluble connexion of Tamil with Sanskrit. 
The scalpel of remorseless, historical criticism, applied by generations of 
European orientalists to Sanskrit chronology, has yet to be applied to 
Tamil, and consequently, the rigorous and exact estimate (very probably, 
under-estimate, according to tbe sterling astronomical researches of 
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5. Writing, in India, is generally ascribed to ASoka and its 
introduction is associated with the edicts of that renowned 
Emperor as the earliest of written records. Though certainly 
we are not in possession of any earlier evidences of writing, yet 
there is mention made in 6par and QancversIu of a practice 
which necessarily presupposes a knowledge of the art of writing. 
OsreeruSund says that it was an early practice to inscribe the 
names and exploits of warriors on stones and calls the same 
drisi; carter yahod Gd)? unica percha gy 
sarafa pes". The premises from these two ancient works 
legitimately warrant the conclusion that the Tamils were con- 
versant with the art of writing and that their knowledge of it 


as the year of the leading Aryan migration into India, cannot be correlated 
with the history of Indo-Dravidian culture, in the present, unscientific state 
of South Indian Archzology and Philology. We are, at the least, in need of 
about four generations of European (German, for choice,) prientalists, to 
plod from now .in the Dravidian field, before facts can be separated from 
fancies, and history, from folklore and legendary accretions. Afterwards, 
it will be time enough for us to speculate on the sequence of the intluences, 
exerted by the different languages, on the ancient culture, civilization and 
religion of the Indian Peninsula, and to compare and correlate Sanskrit 
with Dravidian chronology. Our main business for the present is to 
patiently prosecute and promote research in Dravidian languages, on 
the lines of archaology, epigraphy, paleography, literary criticism etc., 
so as, for a beginning, to get at right chronological landmarks, if not 
data. The Government department of epigraphy and archzology has 
done much to open the eyes of the public to the many knotty riddles, as 
well as to the many surprise-solutions, of South Indian chronology, and 
we shall therefore be well advised in following up, i* we can, its researches 
with diligence and zeal.—E4. L.T. : 

* This is a question of which we are not competent to speak. The exist- 
ence oí undoubted works in Sanskrit, dating far previous to the days of 
Asoka, naturally leads us to the conclusion that means of preserving them, 
other than by sheer memory, must have been known to the Hindus of that 
time. But, whether we may, at present, come by proofs or samples of those 
ancient means, except through epigraphical inscriptions, is highly pro- 
blematical ; for, it will be difhcult to get at genuine manuscripts of such an 
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6. As elaborated by modern writers on sociology, there is 
another aspect to show that our linguage. with its literature 
and philosophy well developed, ought to have an antiquity of at 
least several thousand years. A nation or society takes very 
long before it takes to the culture of the land which is an index 
of its settled state: and a measure of its highest civilization. 
Even anterior to this stage, they ought to have acquired skill 
in spinning, weaving, and even iu the difficult art of working in 
metals. In the agricultural stage, as John Stuart Mill observes 
" The quantity of human food which the earth is capable of 
returning even to the most wretched system of agriculture, so 
much exceeds what could be obtained in the purely pastoral 
stage that a great increase of population is invariably the 
result ". As we most authentically learn of the Tamils through 
a monumental work of their literature, which, according to 
historical computation, is at least 2000 years old, they were 
organised into a nation with its ideas materialized in the 
advantages of economic self-sufficiency in clothing and food. 
According to that work, a work for all ages, namely, @par, the 
Tamils had actually combated the puzzle of food problem. Its 
talented author, Divine Valluvar, lavishes quite a wealth of 
exhortations on the all-importance of Agriculture’. 


antique period as the pre-YAsokan days. References to penmanship, 
epistolary correspondence etc., are frequently to be met with in pre- 
Buddhisti- Sanskrit literature. These reflections are, however, nothing 
before the face-to-face finds of the archz»ologists, which irrebuttably prove 
that the only ancient writing so far dete ted in the heart of. the modern 
Tamil districts, is only a clear variant of the Asokan alphabet. The 
present-day Dravidian characters are also seen to be the logical and 
legitimate descendants of the ASokan alphabet. The explanation of 
«6 7 że is, we learn, primarily due to the epigraphist, Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rào.—Ed. L. T. 


* The period of Tiruva]luvar is usually assigned to the rst century 
A.C. But the spiritual teachings included in Tirukkura] do not help us 
to fix his exact religion. Very probably he was an Agamantin. Both 
the Suddha-Saivas and Vira-Mahesvaras claim him as one of their saints. 
It is sometimes said that he was a Buddhist or, perhaps, a Jain. The Jain 
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7. A society is an organised community of indi vials united 
together bv a.common bond of intercourse. Language, there- 
fore, is the one essentia! and the most indispensable condition of 
such intercourse. The Tamils, with. that type of civilizatiou, 
broad-based and well-ordered, and a language with that stan- 
dard of nicety and flexibilty as is evidenced by @ pe itself, ought 
to have kad an antiquity of several thousand years towards 
their evolution; and their language had rich ethics afid civic 
the latter with its singular mention of benevolent kingship.* 


8. The greatness of a nation is not to be judged by its ideas 
of material civilization alone, born though of extraordinary 
effort of genius. Its conceptions and ideals of social well-being 
are better. gata to determine such greatness. Thought and 
language are but as the mould of form and the glance of 
fashion." : 
tradition fathers the authorship of Tirukkura] on Elacharya. And a few 
Christians hofestly think that he probably owed his superb ethics to the. 
personal ipfiuence of the Apostle Thomas... We mention all this to show 
the amount of grave risk we are liable torun, in drawing conclusions about. 
the phase of yeligious philosophy, obtaining in Peninsular India at the time. 
Tiruva]]uvar's ethic, to judge from the abhorrence it evinces towards meat- 
eating of every form, is decidedly Agamic (or Buddhist-Jainic), and there is’ 
no doubt that he stands. for one of the cheicest blossoms of Indo-Dravidian 
growth, at the beginning of the Christian era: The argument of ‘an 
antiquity of several thousand years, from the adoption of agriculture as. 
the main’bubiteiss of life, will apply to all countries and nationalities, and} 
ag wvery one knows, the ancient Aryans were ail tillers of the soil, and 
Bübagbsbare was their primary badge of honour. The argument of a 
high antiquity, from the highly-ipished form of the literary dialect, is 
alep open to fallacy, as can be seen by an application of the dictum to 
the most philosophical and perfect living language of the day, to wit, 
German. ‘We may sooner generalise about the advanced mystic proclivi- 

ties of British Isles in Tennyson's time, from a study of his poems, than 

we may draw conclusions about the prevalent standard of popular philo- 

sophy, religion, and literary diction, in the Peninsular India of Tiruva]ju- 

var's tme, from his wonderful production, the Kura]. ‘Tiruva)juvar was 
6- 
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9. The Divine Poet, Va]|uvar, systematised the ethics of the 
Dravidian Community and as wcll built up such a system for 
them; a system, not to be hedged in by the limitations of time. 
His system is a high water-mark of excellence. No less an 
authority than the late Herbert Spencer notices it in three 
different places in his great work on the “ Principles of Ethics ". 
Valluvar is a utilitarian of the noblest type and a thinker of the 
loftiest order. His right noble conception of the good of the 
community, and the law of service charged upon the member 
of that community to contribute to that good is the best yet: 
conccived. His chapter on “cys &56" gives abundant 
evidences of it *. 


10. To quote Spencer again. The “Mild Hindu " represents 
communal interest ; his ideal being one to serve, if possible, his 
remotest kith and kin; on the other hand, the Englishman 
represents national well-being; his ideal being one to serve 
to uplift the nation of which he is a member. The said chapter 
of Valluvar pronouncedly formulates the more comprehensive 
and the more far-reaching idealof service to the good of the 
community of nation *. 


a sudden meteor of ineffable magnificence, and rather represents the crest 
of the mightiest wave than the dead oceanic expanse. He was a 
lightning-flash, and the brilliance of his light only served to reveal the 
surrounding, dark, horrid void. Consequently, all that we can, with 
reasonable safety, predicate of the chronology of Tamil and the Tamil- 
speaking peoples, from the current trend of external and internal evidence, 
is, that it almost extends to the pre-Buddhistic era .—Ed4. L. T. 


* Tiruva]juvar’s mastery of literary diction and of terse and musical 
expression, is unmatched in the whole range of Tamil literature. He is 
more the exception than the rule. As in the case of Homer, Virgil, 
Göthe, Kalidas and Shakespeare, Tiruva]]uvar represents more the 
phenomenal exception, than the hide-bound rule. He is consequently a 
classic for all time, and one of the greatest of world's inspired literary 
prodigies and ethical law-givers. He cannot be explained as the mere 
product of any locally prevalent culture, though tradition dubiously 
associates him with the tail-end of the last or third satgha.—Ed..L. T. 
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11. Inthe thought-region, Valluvar is a prodigy and a type 
of Dravidian intellect nothing short of meteoric. With all that, 
he must in a large measure represent the general culture in 
q which he was born and brought up. He must be a product of 
pre-sahgam culture which ought to have stocked his mind and 
which should be itself rich and copious. The then linguistic 
equipments of Tami] ought to have been very high and 
varied as well  $ewossri and weei@us% follow sar. 
| Their poetic, literary and other merits will command for 
3| ever a high value. There were Dravidian instances which, 
íi] by coming up and acting up to the highest ideal, fired the 
ij imagination of poets to further enrich Tami] literature by 
| their narration of them* 


II. Aye er, driven into exile by his junior brother guven er, 
3 offered his head to an impecunious bard to realise the price set 
j| upon it by the latter (Gwewer), orf, a small hill-chief was match- 
f less in his gift. He was one whose heart was glowing with feel- 
dings of genuine sympathy; a tangible proof of which he gave 
j when he drew back his car of procession in the interest of the 
spontaneous growth of @«% creeper. His munificence is also 
4 made mention of by the holy Saint «5,576055 stu» 'Qards 
Gerster u: Qu Quergy aes QsrOtuniite,” The heroic poem 
As grwa is full of details of Tami] origin making up that epic. 
Every one of these works from its conception to its consumma- 
tion is mainly Tami] though not purely and individualistically 
so, because of some foreign mixture *. à 


* Cf., the following quotation from p. 272 of Dr. G. U. Pope's Edition 
à of Nàladiyàr (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1893) : 
* Many of the Tamil roots, which are always monosyllabic, seem to 
be closely allied to certain Sanskrit roots from which it is yet difficult to 
{think that they are absolutely derived. But much is of Aryan origin that 
does not on the surface seem so; for if must ever be borne in mind that 
d classical Tamil was elaborated mainly under the guidance of those who used 
fe (or Prükrit) very freely, but wers anxious to disguise its origin. And 


as their system of verbal commentaries, and the exigencies of Tamil 
4rbyme, rendered it possible, and almost necessary, to make new words ed 
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13. As Carlyle puts it, poetry is painting of emotions and 
feelings. According to this idea, in the rank of the Tami] 
poets, there is quite a galaxy of them whose fame will 
last all time. 

14. The age of poetry is followed by one of commentary. 
Commentary is critical thinking and art of appreciation. The 
line of commentary well serves to clip the wings of wild. 
exuberance. QuzsmnSflus, msé8gnisieur, Craw, (eot 
ext and ufi Qweupsr—are our prominent commentators. Their 
critical estimate of the high settings of thought of our classical 
authors with their own (commentators ') literary vigour -and 
gloss of diction, is entitled to our nation's gratitude. 


15. The system of Tamil philosophy evidences the highest and 
the keenest mental perception*. Language in the hands of these 


libitum, to give them new meanings, and to modify their forms in a very 
arbitrary manner, J cannot but believe that a good deal of the old Tamil és 
somewhat artificial and literary. 

“Of the Dravidian languages Tamil undoubtedly preserves more 
of the genuine fragments of the original speech than any other. The 
question of the origin of the cerebral letters (—, ew, » and i) is a very 
important one for Tamil lexicography. It may be that these are all forms 
of one letter, a hard L; since they are all often unquestionably inter- 
changeable both in Tamil itself, and in the various dialects,—the Telugu, 
for example, using d for the Tamil p. It seems probable that their use 
originated in an attempt to express in Tamil, sounds existing in other 
languages such as Sanslait, for which the Tamil itself had no characters. 
Tamil has neither aspirates nor sibilants; nor can it express in general a 
Tamil has neither. aspirates nor sibilanis ; nor can it express in general a con- 
souantal diphthong. Thus the Sanskrit Ñi cannot possibly be written in 
Tamil, and is represented by $(! The Sanskrit WẸ or HY is possibly 
the origin of the Tamil gap, which in Telugu is édw. So Véshmw has 
become ejewQ............... ” —Ed. L.T. 

* The system of perfected Tarnil philosophy, to which our author 
invites attention, is purely Agamic, and the ancient head-centre of Agamic 
mysticism was Kashmir. Successive spiritual waves deluged Southern 
India from Kashmir (the land of the “ Bhi-kailas "), and the earliest tide- 
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poetic philosophers formed the effective medium of popular- 
ising their spiritual truths among the masses. They had an 
intelligent following anda large one too. From the rank of 
philosophers, I will single out Saint Manikkavachakar and ss 
«455%, whose rhapsodies’ and spiritual yearnings are soul- 
stirring. 

16. Of our later poets I will choose to mention Kamban, ys@y 
59 and Kumaragurusvamiga|*. Kamban cut an excellence for 
himself by fashioning an epic in Tami] with fulness of detail, 
vigour of narration, elevation of diction and force of argument. 
Kumaraguru, with his chaste and elegant language and his 
original ideas, is almost a nature poet. His lines “Gse@ Quar 
ug Fams Aaa ssn sve sa; Han Garex Quo " * bear quite 
a parallel to the sáme idea in Milton: 

*" Mind is in its own place and in itself can make 
“ A heaven of hell a hell of heaven". 
It is all one idea given two different coats. 


17. Tami] language has quite a mine of proverbs, the truths 
of concrete experience. These exhort the nation to pursue and 
mark was formed by St. Magivachaka, and the latest, by St. Umāpatišivā- 
charya. Be it remarked ew passant however that the Vira-maheSvaras 
claim St. Manivachaka as one of the late apostles of their faith. And we 
were surprised a great deal the other day when we were told by Snmat 
Mayüram Arivanandan, a.well-read Agam4ntin anchorite of the Nattu- 
kkottai community, that the Siva-jüàna-bodha of the Rauravagama had 
been extensively annotated by Svàmin Vidyaranya (the well-known scholi- 
ast on the Four Vedas), and the Commentary, which is a stout tome, was 
being got ready for publication by the authorities of the Sripgeri Math. 
What the existence of such a Commentary means for the historical study 
of the Agamanta, time alone can show adequately.—Ed. L. T. 

* We do not know why our author calls the “soul-stirring” psalms 
of St. Manivachaka and St. Vagisa as " rhapsodies ".—Ed. L. T. 

*'The poet's name is generally written Kumaraguruparasvami.— 
Ed. L. T. 

* The quotation is from Kumaraguruparasvàmi's Chidambara-aum- 
mani-kkovai, stanza xxv, ll. 20-21.—£E7. L. T. 
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to develop the resources of agriculture; extol other economic 
virtues; many of them set forth the virtues of industry and 
warn against the penalties of waste. Sloth and indolence are 
condemned. Principles of self-reliance are vehemently advo- 
cated. Ideas of economic self-sufficiency are plentiful. Know- 
ledge is simply idolised. 


18. In common with the rest of the civilised nations, our 
ancients were developing our literature in the shape of Poetry. 
But at the present time, we have far far out-grown their needs. 
Prose-writing is our present day absolute need. Prose literature 
is the best and the most effective medium to widen the horizen 
of the popular mind. We are all aware the problem of moral 
education is engaging the anxious attention both of Government 
and the people. Almost every standard author of ours based 
his work on the bed-rock of truths, physical, ethical, and psycho- 
logical. When one begins to reflect upon the several phases 
of thought passing through Sita in her solitude, as portrayed 
by the fertile imagination of Kamban, a number of handy 
volumes in prose can be put forth embodying the virtues of 
passivity, resignation, modesty, chastity, absolute faith in 
rectitude and quite a number of others. (In this connection 
I will refer to a piece of information. 


“ rte m5 z rex ones paite & stg. Ss Ter (nj etr 
e. Ter uy m& 83 gu 5 m uiPenustwoms sacra nH 
Baru mes Lanes oI ent (pear Tem Qui e m 


asamo Dh sn er CELLOEDD m8 Sosa c iud O 


t9. The psychological truth embodied in this stanza attracted 
the admiration of an eminent English psychologist some years 
ago) If similar work are likewise sifted in some cardinal 
aspects there will be plenty of room for a good prose out-put 
on many-sided morality. Our future prose writers touching 
this Lis of the LUAM will not fail to somewhat largely 


The citation is iem ‘aati tip ies pu OPEN Marichan- 
vadhai-ppatalam (stanza 85, g. ».).—*4. L. T. 
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incorporate in their writings our didacties chiefly intended to 
properly drill the minds of our youths. They will be effective 
guides in the bands of our youths in Schools and Colleges. 
Essays-writting must be pursued. Ideas on the dignity of 
labour are to be amplified in the light of our innumerable 
adages and aphorisms even going so far as to inculcate a 
worship of honest work. 


20. There are our present day industrial and technical needs 
which should be popularised among our masses only through 
the medium of prose. 


21. No spoken language can retain its pristine purity. Our 
modern requirements loudly call for the development of the 
resources of our language. Every progressive language will 
and does import in the process of its development a fair number 
of foreign elements, whether you will or no. When you think 
that indigenous elements will answer your purpose, make 
use of them by all means. In their absence, do not. fight 
shy of enrichment by extraneous sources. I do not think our 
language will be badly off for such enrichment; nor do I 
think that borrowing for such a purpose will be derogatory. 
We will reckon with the times and do well to profit by 
their warmngs " 


S.R. M. M. R. C. 


" This paper, which we bave rather freely commented upon and 
explained, is one of tbe best that we have come across, and will bear 
close, thoughtful reading, more than a dozen times. If the historical 
perspective connected with the various works and events referred to, be 
fixed in its proper bearings, according to our bestlights at the present 
time, Mr. Chettiyar's paper will indeed become a very valuable document; 
and we zealously hope that he may do something on the lines we 
propose, at his earliest leisure. In para. 5 (supra), he refers to the art of 
writing as being alluded to in the Tolkappiyam. The allusion is to be found 
on page 122 of the Poruladhikaram Commentary edited by C. W. Dàmo- 
daram Pil'ai. In the same para, a verse is also cited from the 7srukkuga}, 
which is kura] 771, translated by the late Dr. G. U, Pope as follows :— 
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s Ye toes! —— not bebe my y bord? for many a one 
Who did my lord withstand, now stands in stone " 


Again, the verses of Tiruva]juvar referred to in para. 6 (supra), are 
obviously the following (Dr. Pope's Translation being also added in 
juxtaposition) : 

sya prés] NAIST EM NED MF SV 

2 pt gw € qai ste». 

* However they roam, the world must follow still the ploughman’s 

train ; 

* Though toilsome, culture of the ground as noblest toil esteem." 

c pam aa gmiserauf! 4^, ar p 

OsapatasQuears Qua p Ss. 


“The ploughers are the birch-pim of the world ; they bear 
* Them up who other works perform, too weak its toils to share." 


e.ap dpa Samen 5 an pani RENS 
Asay gems SarQ recent, . 


“ Who ploughing eat their food, they truly live 
* The rest to others bend subservient, eating what they give." 
—Ed. L.T. 


Select from the menu before you only such foods that are destined 
for the perpetuity of proper organic action; food that will tone the 
stomach, cool a swollen liver and vitalize the blood; food that carries. 
no thought of death and decay ; no thought of injustice or crime. Be 
moderate in all your habits and eat in regular routine, leaving all 
drinking of liquids from your bill of fare. Take your time with your 
meal if you desire to retain the brightness of your mind to watch the. 
proceefings about you and gain clues to situations that promise to 
disclose opportunitieg»never before dreamed of. However you spend 
your evenings, let it be a time absolutely free from the thought of 
business, that you may enter the social function with the freedom 
of a chevalier.—Mazdaznan Messenger. 


THE 
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A Monthly Journal devoted to the Search for Truth as revealed in the 
nt Hin Mystic Philosphy known as dan Seivo-Siddhinte ov Agaminta. 


VOL. XI. OCTOBER, | 1910. No. 4. 


TIRUMANTIRAM. OF Sr. TIRUMOLAR. 


(Continued from page 190 of Vol. ‘10 No. 6. y 

BRAHMANA ACHARA. 

FS Bus saegpib STIVI gu» 

eus sq us |u uiu Gu ane go 

$4, eju grekri mu) wee maj Hg 

Qué$s w4x55gpncnso Uo. (s! 

With Satya, Tapas and Soham-Bhavana, 

With the destruction of the five senses 

Body and soul equalised in Dhyana, 

Severing Bandha Brahman he becomes. 

Gass s SC sc a Smd Ca Mut 

Qagss3s&Gs..85 giCarms Quiffs But 

Cagrsgusag Ge eos Gun fs focus 

Coss ge Qa Lei Gaws sGr. (6) 

They desired to hear the Vedanta, 

Yet hearing, they left not their desife, 

The place of desirelessness is Venta, 

The true Seers of Vedanta left their desire. 
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NOTE. 


‘Vedanta is Yoga, and Yoga is Chitta vritti nirodha. Study of the 
Vedanta is otherwise useless. 


4r er Pansy ga I gu Go 
greg spurs HAPE Qs 
pug Casni sub HeeaeEwas Cyn arom 


SO gra». WS sext EB saves oo (7) 


The Sacred thread and knot make up Brahman; 

The thread is the foot, the knot the head ; 

The thread is the Vedanta; the knot-]riàna ; 

When the thread-wearing Brahmans would know the 


truth. 
NOTE. 


Vedanta or Yoga is the Pada or Sadhana or Soham-Bhavana ; 
Siddhànta or Jaana is the Phala or fruit of such Sadhana. cf., elsewhere 
ti gremm Gasni go srar eer gy 5$ 555b" 


es Rude Ss saeni areh 9 

$5 sdo e$. Qu. nq apes tale A 

us Buy der Ds o genes enw uem dues 

SsCs papa S omoemm gmocxG m, (8) 
Without Satya and subtle Jiiana 
‘Without giving up sense-objects and Meditation, 
Without love, and faith in God, 

And mad after body, are these fools Bicker r4 


qms dum eu» Oss As Bex Dé 

EGOs Suna Gus EED 

éGubwuors wseli_ Os sr emi 

flus sum Buns siwen pGuntées. (9) 


Holding to the Path which is not Pasa and PaSu-Jiiana, 
Reaching the Feet of the Guru though his Grace, 

And giving up all Karma and Niyama, 

The Brahmans pure, attained to Turiya-Samadhi. 
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pem mum ower we» may gn Ov 
«bem eGunm gib Cagri same» e on ia 
(enm Qun T gs nngare Carat snar 


m, Gaia top Osha a5 sam mien, (10) 


They are Brahmans who are real Brahmans, 
These Vedàntins should possess purity of spcech ; 
If fault finding to be bad they know, 
Then they had understood the Vedas. 
FESO aru HEALY GDID us 5 s 
Fims ru) ws sent (mes Qripi 
igesi mau Sis eiror ew 
HEADY 95-5 Buy wl s s) ioo smi. (11) 
With a loving heart, and mind on truc end intent, 
Any land the anfayars live in, will never no decrease. 
And the king of the land will also prosper ; 
They will offer oblations at cvening and junctions. 
NOTE. 
The author gives here both the meanings of ws semi.  .5exe»o 
yerG iri and 4isgms aem sani. 


Cagri sename Soars I 344 Gsn 

sasnsgGuss sexyslu Corró e 

Que smsguai Liga ummusi YS FAY 

engan eps Rupe FF Bry reir aO (ta) 
After securing Vedanta-Jiiana, according to law, 

One attains Nadanta-Jiiana and enters 

The joy of the Supreme, beyond all Jñana. 

He enters then, and grants Nadanta-Mukti and Siddhi. 


per av d) rem Qua giu) aeo d s 

ser id (m5, sepia Qut go 

Cae y Sign Mersin si Rant 

Qrar param iss SaayweCwre-. (13) 
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When Advaita-Jiiana is attained, 

Though they may live and speak like others, 
Their mind is placed on the Lord ever-free, 
They become fit objects of our worship. 


srCard@s ub re Os si Bu 

pCa Seortu@ Cosar smndg 

yoa snags Yoweri Gora qni 
$QOwejGuruon s Bwal uj ein ext Gai. (14) 


The two bonds leave one when, without object, 
He offers the oblations to the four-faced God, 
When he does not do so, 

His own '1 '-ness will sprout up. 


( To be continued.) 
J. M. N. 


—— 


RATATAT: AAS HAAAT: d 
AETA SAINA F ATA: WT: EAT d 


The above verse occurs in the second chapter, entitled Grahasva- 
ripagunadhyaya, of Vaidyanatha’s Jatakaparijata, a modern work on 
Hindu Astrology. It means that in all horoscopes Venus, Mercury and 
Jupiter will prove unfortunate if they tenant respectively the seventh, 
fourth and fifth houses, and that Saturn is always a conferer of prosperity 
while in the eighth. In other words, according to Vaidyanatha, Mercury 
posited in the fourth house, Jupiter in the fifth and Venus, in the seventh 
are evil, while Saturn ppsited in the eighth, is an unmixed good. To be 
sure, Mercury in the fourth renders a fixed residence impossible, Jupiter 
in the fifth contributes to a happy-go-lucky frame of mind, Venus in the 
seventh brings about a felicitous wedlock and Saturn in the eighth gives 
an ailing longevity. But what Vaidyanatha wishes to make out can be 
taken as an infallible dictum only when we fence his statement round 
with the following condition: Venus, Mercury and Jupiter will prove 
deleterious in the houses in question when peregrine, and Saturn will operate 
as an exceeding benefic in the eighth, when he is strong by position and 


aspects. 
V. V. R. 


A YOGIN IN SAMADHI AT NEGAPATAM. 
(Concluded from page 72 of No. 2. Vol. XI.) 


SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS*. 


———— 


Postscript.—This article on the Negapatam Yogin, investi- 
gating the Yoga-Bhgmibas which the Soul of Man has to 
trave] through, was written so long agoas July last. Since 
then, the writer has pursued the investigation, on his own 
account, on the lines sketched above, and, wonder to relate, the 
final proof of the article written in July last, comes to the writer 
almost unexpectedly, at a time when he finds himself so far in 
the track of the daring Yogin, as to find himself suddenly 
deprived of hunger and thirst, and all craving for food or water 
of any kind! At first, it appeared to be a mystery to the 
writer, who was engaged in his daily routine of work and worry 
as a journalist! I say ‘worry’ advisedly, because to deal with 
the press and fight with the P. D., is more irksome, though less 
heroic, than to fight the Grand Fight with Mara, or heckle the 


* Our beloved friend, Mr. C. V. Svaminatha Aiyar, brings his 
interesting and illuminative article toa close, with this number, and we 
cannot refrain from quoting hereunder the letter that he addressed to 


us, in forwarding this, the last part: ' 
S LauiTALaya, 29-9-10. 


My pear V.V. R, 

I received your proof at a most critical and interesting time. Invest- 
igating the case of the Negapatom Yogin, Iam now in a state where 
hunger and thirst has ceased. liong to go into samādhi very often, and 
it is with great difficulty I am resisting the habit of being always in 
hash{a-samadhi. 1 have appended a postscript to the article which please 
set up and print along with the other. 

I am unable to take food and am inclined to go into samādhi very 
often. This is my last message to the world. 

= d Yours affectionately, 


C. V. S. 
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Prince of Darkness in the one thousand and one forms in which 
he alone knows how to make his presence felt. 

Concentrating the attention on the state of Samadhs which 
the Negapatam Yogin is enjoying so uninterruptedly, one is 
naturally annoyed at the many pin-pricks which the daily-routine 
of life i» the world, though not of if, brings on in its train! 
And “ the tribulations of the world! "—Oh! they have been felt 
even by the Siddhas who, fixing their whole soul in Akhanda- 
lakshya, the realisation of the Indivisible Unity in All the 
Variety of Phenomena, live i4; the world, yet not of :/ as 
£arapatrins, eating what their hands find to eat merely to trans- 
form the Inertia of Matter (food ) into the subtle and soul-saving 
Spiritual Power, through the spiritualising agency of their per- 
fected body. Even fhey, have felt the pain of standing before a 
Mammon-worshipping World, and holding out their hand for the 
food, which they are to transform into Spiritual Energy for the 
benefit of thc World. Writing of *SriLT-Warxixc 1N Excrrsis" 
in the Vivekachintānmani, | happened to alight on the lamentation 
of a Siddha, which so appealed to me that, writing it, I went into 
a trance, and my pen stopped for want of further thought to 
trace! The verse runs thus :— 

“uaa ge muris Gur(ser smig wauwi A 

uicvtevid so L ig. m a UA sisi mer'ig ! 
nevada S qi LL mos) Unio uds sn s 

Yao in stc 6T Gor 5 ser cn uiuo | 
Gora Gwmerégss anenun!” x 

The Inner-meaning or Lakshyartha of the lament is so 
profound and deep that, attuned as the Mind was to the state 
of Samadhi represenicd by the Negapatam Yogin, it grasped 
its meaning as never before, and fell into an instantancous 
trance. The Grasping Mind dropped dcad for a moment, so 
to say, and in that Supreme moment of Death, the Soul 
transcended the Cosmic Law of Nature, and became “a Law 
unto Itself”. The cravings of hunger and thirst fell off, 
with this supreme triumph over the Animal Man! Says My 
Lord, St. Tirumülar :— 
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uuau Qoam Ei eoa f © 
YRS D us orewen A 
uD arira mameniugun eb 
UBw gp $ usun son Ga.” 
Tirumantiram, Tantra 1, Mantra 3. 

When the ever-shifting modifications of the Mind fall off, 
and, by chitta-vritt-nirodha, "the thought-making Mind", 
transcending thought, stands naked or alone-become, in the 
reflected Glory of the Lord, it finds itself melting away like dew 
before the Sun; or, like a man standing before the open mouth 
of the tiger, finds ready entrance into its stomach, even so, the 
enlightened Mind (/ejo-ntanas) is soon swallowed up in the Self- 
Effulgent Glory of the Lord !—** uugné nusursdicrGa ! "— 
When the Lord in His Self-Effulgent Glory approaches the 
pure and aspiring soul, with out-stretched arms of ‘Love and 
Grace, to receive the “Returning Prodigal ,—COW AND 
COWARDICE'" or Pasu* and Pasa, the Animal Nature of Man 
and the Timidity of the Soul to approach the Lord,— which, 
by conscious transgression of UNITY, the Supreme Law of 
God, has become imbued with “Cowardice, which binds the 
Soul to thought-and-sense-perceptions, thus making it forge its 
own chains,—fall off ! 

When by a Supreme effort to shake off “the bondage to 
Thought and sense-perceptions ", the Soul “up-rises” by 
“u Udyama," the Lord approaches to receive it, and the Animal 
Nature of Man and the quality born of it, which ‘have been 
above described as “ Cow anb Cowarnice”, both fall off, losing 
their hold on the risen-up Man or uplifted-Soul! 

To return to the Siddha’s lament above quoted, he appeals 
to “the Eye of Wisdom" as his Protecting Deity, and bursts out 
in pathetic soul-stirring prayer, as follows :— 

O, Thou that art Mine Eye of Wisdom ! 

To the Ignorant (Mammanite) I go, and stretch my hand, E 
— @ For the true meaning of pas, see foot-note f on p. 70 of the current 
volume. P4éa literally means ‘cord’ and figuratively ‘the inevitable 
and necessary principle of evil in the world '.—Ed. L. T. 
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For the mersel of food which the Spiritualising agent of my body, needs, 
To transform into soul-saving energy true! 

Lo! the Food, because of the Giver, turns out Evil! 

And J have to laugh, and stare it out of existence! 

Oh Mother! Grant that I shall no more have to laugh or stare, 
At Evil spirits which the heart of the giver imparts to the gift, 
Nor need to go to worldlings for what.I want! 

Oh, what I want Thou knowest well | Then, Won't you 

Grant me ‘ What I want’ (the Supreme Ideal of Sahajanubhava), 
And save me from the pangs and pains and tribulations sore 

Of going to Worldlings, with outstretched hand, to serve Thee, 
O! Mother of Wisdom! 


The full force and meaning of this prayerful appeal can be 
appreciated only by those who, having all their sensibilities 
heightened by Yoga practice, have to look for the bare necessities 
of life to men, in whom the fountain of charity has become 
dried up by the scorching heat of pride, pelf and power! It is 
now the twelth day since I penned my entire concurrence with 
the earnest and soulful prayer of the Siddha, and the sudden 
cessation of hunger and thirst, for days together, so frightened 
my boy* that he wrote to his sister, thinking his father was in 
danger. The gem ofa son-indaw writes to the ten-year-old 
youngster, reprimanding him, on the authority of a brother who 
was bidden “to go to Mylapore to enquire about your father's 
health ". And this paragon ofa "brother ", without so much 
as calling on the boy, has sent in his report, with the result that 
the sensitive boy is made to feel for the love he evinced to his 
sister! Such the world! And the worldlings, Oh! I blaine thém 
not! They are Pa$us/ merely: And their Cowaraice they 
cannot throw off, any more than the domestic cow can rid itself 
of the knot that ties it down to the cowshed! Truly did the 
immortal author of Kamalamba/t remark when he said that 


* The writer is referring to his young son who is at school.—Ed4. L. T. 


f The late Mr. B. R. Rajam Aiyar, B.A., a mystic who enjoyed some 
measure Of cosmic vision, and editor of the Prabuddha Bharata (1896-98). 
The journal is now in the hands of the “ Ramakrishoa-Vivekananda 
Mission ", Alserah.—Ed. LT. 
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"If Love ever comes peeping into this world, coy like a ‘deer’ 
strayed from its kind, never doth it roam on earth, but is soon 
hunted out by man or fate! " 


Is the total riddance of this unhappy, love-deserted world 
and its worldlings, then, such a misfortune that a Yogin, in his 
lonely attempt to realise the fulness of God’s Love, should, for 
a time, long to have complete rest, by forgetting this world, and 
rising above its din and noise, by stilling, within him, the animal 
wants of hunger and thirst ! Oh No! Many a daring Soul, like 
the Negapatam Yogin, work and wait and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to rise above the entanglements of the mundane world, 
that they may pursue the Path of Light, opened to their view, 
unmolested: But that is not to be! Often, in their retreat, they 
are molested by well-meaning fools, who drive them further and 
farther from the confines of this'sinful world, making their 
invaluable Services lost to toiling and moiling humanity! For, 
their services to Humanity at large, are not altogether lost! 
Only they leave their foot-prints on the sands of time, and the 
traces thereof become fainter and fainter, as the world gets 
grosser and grosser! The writer is now in the borderland 
between this world and the other! His English-Education and 
early-training, as well as his professional work, has made him 
embrace the Ideal of "ch dien” ( =1 serve)*, as the noblest to live 
and die for. But fo serve involves “being allowed to serve”. 
And with the example of Jesus and the Cross, no man can say 
* [ serve in body! ". The body is of the earth, earthy! However 
much one may perfect it, it can but be improved out of exist- 
ence ! When one becomes a Siddha, he finds the world too gross 
for him to work upon. Whether the present fast of the writer 
ends in his returning to the world again, or going over to the 
other world, he wishes, therefore, to leave this message to the 
world of toiling humanity, from the world of Siddkas. He con- 
siders it the greatest privilege of bis life, to be thus made use of, 
to bea a m in the: hands lus those, whose very perfection is a 


* The proper German form oxi to be “ Ich diene ".—Ed4. L. T. 


2 
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bar to their helping humanity, sunk in gross materialism, wor- 
shipping woman and wine, and glorifying Mammon and Mars! 
Brethren! and Friends! Let a sufficiently large number of you, 
the e/ife among the elect, in all walks of life, embrace the religi- 
ous life, the life of the Spirit, each one living it quietly, but 
honestly, sincerely and whole-heartedly, in his own walk of life, 
and kceping up his own station in life. The Samashfi-life 
requires the services of All, in its Grand March towards the 
Goal. St. Másibbaváchakar has described "the SacRED Marcu” 
of Progress, in thrilling words, which defy the Intellect to imi- 
tate them: Let this, then, be my last Message to the world, 
which I am leaving for Good; and whether it be for a time, or for 
ever, He alone has the power to decide! This then, in the holy 
words of St. Mantkkavachekar, is MY LAST MESSAGE toa 
world, which | willingly leave, to take My Rest at the Holy Feet 
of Him, Who is calling Me to Rest! Aum-Tat-Sat! 


" O, Let the welkin resound with the thrilling vibrant notes of the 
Gurw's War-drum, Wielder of Wisdom's Sword ; 

O, Spread the sacred canopy of Grace, Divine, over the Noble 
Order that, knowing, rides the mystic charger white,* 

Cover Ye, One and All, with that Armour Divine of utter Renun- 
ciation— 

That in glory shines white, like burnt-up ashes pure— 

Fragrant with the faith of ages, that faltereth not, nor fails ; 

Thus, accoutred, Come! March we on (the path of Progress) 
undaunted, 

To possess ‘the Freedom of the City +’ where illusive hosts 
enter not.” 


Guruvara, 
Mahdlaya EkadaSi. 


LALITĀLAYA, ! 


* ' Turiyapparai ', as St. Tirumülar says. 


+ ‘anart’ which is not high up in heaven, but in ‘the Perfect 


Civic ddear . oncad. nena fbemass, prrtemecónes 
j tre one, 


THE ^DHARAS AND THE KUNDALINI 
OR 


FORCE CENTRES AND THE SERPENT-FIRE. 


(Concluded from page 76 of No. 2. Vol. XI.) 


Its principa? function in connexion with occult develop- 
ment is that by being sen: through the force-centres in the 
etheric body, as above described, it vivifies these centres and 
makes them avaliabie as gates of connexion between the 
physical and astral bodies. It is said in The Voice of the Silence 
that when the serpent-fire reaches the centre between the 
eyebrows and fully vivifies it, it confers the power of hearing 
the voice of the Master—which means in this case the voice of 
the Egoor Higher Self. The reason for this statement is that 
when the pituitary body is brought into working order it forms 
a perfect link with the astral vehicle, so that through it all 
communications from within can be received. 

lt is not only this one; all the higher force-centres have 
presently to be awakened, and each must be made responsive 
to all kinds of astral influences from the various astral sub- 
planes. Tuis developement will come to all in due course, but 
most people cannot gain it during the present incarnation, if it 
is the first in which they have begun to take these matters 
seriously in hand. Some Indians might succeed in doing so, 
as their bodies are by heredity more adaptable than most 
others; but it is really for the majority the work of a later 
round altogether. The conquest of the serpent-fire has to be 
repeated in each incarration, since the vehicles are new each 
time, but after it has been once thoroughly achieved these 
repetitions will be an easy matter. It must be remembered that 
its action varies with differcnt types of people; some, tor 
example, would see tne Higher Self rather than hear its voice 
Again, this connexion with the higher has many stages ; for the 
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personality it incans the influence of the Ego, but for the Ego 
himself it means the power of the Monad, and for the Monad 
in turn it means to become a conscious expression of the Logos. 


It may be of use if I mention my own experience in this 
matter. In the earlier part of my residence in India twenty- 
five years ago I made no effort to rouse the fire—not indeed 
knowing very much about it, and having the opinion that, ip 
order to do anything with it, it was necessary to be born with 
a specially psychic body, which l did not possess. But one 
day one of the Masters made a suggestion to me with regard 
toa certain kind of meditation which would evoke this force. 
Naturally Lat once put, the suggestion into practice, and in 
course of time was successful. I have no doubt, however, that 
He watched the experiment, and would have checked me if it 
had become dangerous. I am told that there are Indian 
ascetics who teach this to their pupils, of course keeping them 
under careful supervision during the process. But Ido not 
myself know of any such, nor should I have confidence in them 
unless they were specially recommended by some one whom 
l knew to be possessed of real knowledge. 


People often ask me what I advise them to do with regard 
to the arousing of this force. I advise them to do exactly what 
I myself did. I recommend them to throw themselves into 
Theosophical work and wait until they receive a definite 
command from some Master who will undertake to superintend 
their psychic development, continuing in the meantime all 
the ordinary exercises of meditation that are known to them. 
They should not care in the least whether such development 
comes in this incarnation or in the next, but should regard the 
matter from the point of view of the Ego and not of the 
personality, feeling absolutely certain that the Masters are 
always watching for those whom They can help, that it is 
entirely impossible for any one to be overlooked, and that They 
will unquestionably give Their directions when They think 
that the right time has come. _ 
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I have never heard that there is any sort of age limit 
with regard to the development, and 1 do not see that age 
should make any difference, so long as one has perfect health; 
but the health is a necessity, for only a strong body can endure 
the strain, which is much more serious than any one who has 
not made the attempt can possibly imagine. 


The force when aroused must be very strictly controlled, 
and it must be moved through the centres in an order which 
differs for people of different types. The movement also to be 
effective must be made ina particular way, which the Master 
will explain when the time comes. 


THE VEIL BETWEEN THE PLANES. 


I have said that the astral and etheric centres are in very 
close correspondence ; but between them, and interpenetrating 
them in a manner not readily describable, is a sheath or web of 
closely woven texture, a sheath composed of a single layer of 
physical atoms much compressed and permeated by a special 
form of vital force. The Divine Life which normally descends 
from the astral body to the physical is so attuned as to pass 
through this with perfect ease, but it is an absolute barrier to 
all other forces—all which cannot use the atomic matter of 
both the planes. This web is the natural protection provided 
by nature to prevent a premature opening up of communication 
between the planes—a development which could ‘lead to 
nothing but injury. l 

It is this which under normal conditions prevents clear 
recollection of what has happened during sleep, and it is this 
also which causes the momentary unconsciousness which 
always occurs at death. But for this merciful provision the 
ordinary man, who knows nothing about all these things and 
is entirely unprepared to meet them, could at any moment be 
brought by any astral entity under the influence of forces to 
cope with which would be entirely beyond his strength. He 
would be liable to constant obsession by any being on the 
astral plane who desired to seize upon his vehicles. — 
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It will therefore be readily understood that any injury to 
this web is a very serious disaster. There are several ways in 
which injury may come, and it behoves us to use our best 
endeavours to guard against it. It may come either by accident 
or by continued malpractice. Any great shock to the astral 
body, such for example as a sudden terrible fright, may rend 
apart this delicate organism and, as it is commonly expressed, 
drive the man mad. (Of course there are other ways in which 
fear may cause insanity, but this is one.) A tremendous 
outburst of anger may also produce the same effect. Indeed it 
may follow upon any exceedingly strong emotion of an evil 
character which produces a kind of explosion in the astral 
body. 

The malpractices which may iore gradually injure this 
protective web are of two classes—the use of alcohol or 
narcotic drugs and the deliberate endeavour to throw open 
the doors whick nature has kept closed, by means of such a 
process as is described in spiritualistic parlance as sitting for 
development. Certain drugs and drinks— notably alcol.ol and 
all the narcotics, including tobacco—contain matter which on 
breaking up volatilises, and some of it passes from the 
physical plane to the astral. (Even tea and coffee contain this 
matter, but in quantities so infinitesimal that it is usually only 
after long-continued abuse of them that the effect manifests 
itself.) When this takes place in the body of man these 
constituents rush out through the force-centres in the opposite 
direction to that for which they are intended, and in doing 
this repeatedly they very seriously injure and finally destroy 
the delicate web. This deterioration or destruction may be 
brought about in two different ways, according to the type of 
the person concerned and to the proportion of the constituents 
in his etheric and astral bodies. First, the rush of volatilising 
matter actually burns away the web, and therefore leaves 
the door open to all sorts of irregular forces and evil 
influences. 

The second result is that these volatile constituents, in 
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flowing through, somehow harden the atom so that its 
pulsation is to a large extent checked and cripples, and it is no 
longer capable of being vitalised by the particular type of 
force which welds it into a web. The result of this is a kind of 
ossification of the web, so that instead of having too much 
coming through from one plane to the other, we have very 
little of any kind coming through. We may see the effects of 
both these types of deterioration in the case of men who yield 
themselves to drunkenness. Some of those who are affected in 
the former way fall into delirium tremens, obsession or 
insanity ; but those are after all comparatively rare. Far more 
common is the second type of deterioration—the case in which 
we have a kind of general deadening down of the man's qualities, 
resulting in gross materialism, brutality and animalism, in the 
loss of all finer feelings and of the power to control himself. 
He no longer feels any sense of responsibilty ; he may love his 
wife and children when sober, but when the fit of drunkenness 
comes upon him he will use the money which should have 
bought bread for them to satisfy his own bestial cravings, 
the affection and the responsibility having apparently entirely 
disappeared. 


The second type of effect is very commonly to be seen 
among those who are slaves of the tobacco habit; again and 
again we find that they persist in their self-indulgence even 
when they know perfectly wellthat it causes nausea and misery 
to their neighbours. We shall recognise the deterioration at 
once when we think that this is the only practice in which a 
gentleman will persist when he is aware that it causes acute 
annoyance to others. Clearly in this case the finer feelings 
have already been seriously blunted. 


All impressions which pass from one plane to the other are 
intended to come only through the atomic sub-planes, as I 
have said; but when this deadening process sets in. it presently 
infects not only other atomic matter, but matter of even the 
second and third sub-planes. so that the onlv communication 
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between the astral and the etheric is when some force acting on 
the lower sub-planes (upon which only unpleasant and evil 
influences are to be found) happens to be strong enough to 
compel a response by the violence of its vibration. 


Nevertheless, though nature takes such precautions to 
guard these centres, she by no means intends that they shall 
always be kept rigidly closed. There is a proper way in 
which they may be opened. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that the intention is not that the doors should be opened 
any wider than their present position, but that the man should 
so develop himself as that he can bring a very great deal 
through the recognised channel. ‘The consciousness of the 
ordinary man cannot yet use pure atomic matter either in the 
physical body or in the astral, and therefore there is normally 
mo possibility for him of conscious communication at will 
between the two planes. The proper way to obtain that is to 
purify both the vehicles until the atomic matter in both is fully 
vivified, so that all communications between the two may be 
able to pass by that road. In that case the web retains to the 
fullest degree its position and activity, and yet is no longer a 
barrier to the perfect communication, while it still continues to 
fulfil its purpose of preventing the close contact between lower 
sub-planes which would permit all sorts of undesirable influ- 
ences to pass through. 


That is why we are always adjured to wait for the unfold- 
ing of psychic powers until they come in the natural course 
of events as a. consequence of the development of character, 
as we see from the study of these torce-centres that they surely 
will That is the natural evolution; that is the only really 
safe way, for by it the student obtains all the benefits and 
axeids all the dangers. That is the Path which:our Masters 
have trodden in the past; that therefore is .the.Path -for- as 
to-day 
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NAMMALVAR'S TIRU-VIRUTTAM. 
( Continued from page 125 of No. 3, Vol. X/.) 


After our Seer had left the earth, Madhur Kavi, 
His Worship-Form, in his Kur'gai Seat cid install, 


-Thus setting an example bright— which caused our 


Seer's 
Be'ng so installed in ev'ry Vishnu-Temple Great. 


Our Seer and his kin—who number twelve 
In all, Four Thousand Tamil Verses sang ; 
Thus, (2) Drávid Veds Four, and their Adjuncts gave. 


(1) Tir’-viruttam, (2) Tir’-vaSirium, 
(3) And Periya-Tiruvantati, 

(4) With Tiru-vai-Moli as th’ fourth, 
Make up our Dravid Vedas Four. 


. “It is the pleasure of the Lord that souls 


A fivefold sacrament receive, by be'ng— 
(1) Stamped with His Seal, (2) decked with His Badge, 
(3) named after Him, 
(4) Instructed in His Law, (5) converted to His Will.” 
—Sri-Vishnu-Tilaka, with host of other authorities 
to the same effect. 
Accordingly, the Angel of the Lord did, by 
The Lord's command, give our Seer all these Sacra- 
ments.—Cp. our Seer's kindred spirit Periya]var's 
Tiru-mo]i, Decade 44, v. 1.) 
(1) Of God—the Lord, (2) of th’ soul—His liege, 
(3) of Grace—the mean, 
(4). Of. Jove—the end, and (5) of the lusts that stand 
between 
3 
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As Pitfalls (or P's) Three—where many a soul doth 
rust, 
To wit, (a) Pow'r-lust, (b) Pelf-lust, and (c) Prog'ny- 
(or Sex) lust, 
Our Seer thence sang, in his Veds Four, to save the 
world ; 

This literary work, 'gun in his sixteenth year, 
Be'ng ended in his thirty-fifth—when he reached 
Heav'n. 


(1) The God-led Saint, (2) the Saint-led Sage, (3) the 
Sage-led Gent., 

These are the Agents Three, for our salvation sent. 

Love makes the Saint, wisdom the Sage, 

Wisdom, grown love, saves every age. 


XXIV (1-9) Like his Tir’-vai-Moli, our Seer's Tir'-viruttam too 


Hath Comments Five (—one of these having Glosses 
Four). 
Nam-pillai is th’ chief spring-head of this comment- 
stream. 
“ Blest Liege of th’ lron-Age’s Antidote " he 's called. 
What place, 'mong Dravid Seer's Saint Nammalvar 
holds, 
That place, 'nong their Commenters, Sage Nam-pillai 
holds, 

Having gained inspiration from his Teacher-Line— 
(14) Vedantin, (13) Bhatta, (12) Kür'nath, (11) Govind, 
(10) Yati-rat, 
(9) The Parnas Five, (8) Yamun, (7) Rama, (6) Pad- 
maksh, (5) Natha, 
(4) Our Seer, (3) our Lord's Angel, (2) our Lady, and 
(1) our Lord, 

In ever-glow'ng ascending order standing here, 
And giving rise to many-branched descending-lines, 


-One of which comes to me, marked by the follow'ng 
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(15) Nam-pillai gave us (16-17) Krishnas Two—the 
first of which 
Krishnas, a (18) bright son and (19) son's pupil gave. 
Of these, 
(18) the former— who as “Achchan Junior" is renowned, 
Charamopàya's or "Guide-obey'ng's" Def’nition wrote. 
(19) His pupil—Vadi-Kesarin *, Tir'-viruttam's 
Commenter Three, Tir'-vài-Moli's Commenter Five, 
And writer too of many other great works, was. 


- Nam-pillai's (16) Krishna th’ First, by his command, 


comments 
Gave a// our Dravid-Hymnal that’s Four-thousand- 
Versed, 
(—His Comment on Tir'-viruttam having Glosses 
Four); 
Ramayan, Bharat and some Sam-skrit Hymns ex- 
l plained ; 
And Many works—“ Rahasyas " f called—bequeathed 
the world. 
Nam-pillai's (17) Krishna Two, th’ Two Greatest Com- 
ments wrote 

On Tir -viruttam and Tir'-vai-Moli, the last 
Comment be'ng with Two Glosses Grand and Var'- 
yogin's 
(a) Precis and (5) Ref'rence-Explanations, much en-. 
riched. 


This Krshna's (20 and 21} sons wrote si£ras—summing 


up 
The thoughts which, like an ocean, had expanded till 
their time, 
The Codes thus framed, be'ng such as will 
(1) Unto eternity endure, 
(2) And, even on the minds of babes, 


=“ Lion to (his) Foes” 


f =“ Mysteries ". 
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Religion's Fivcfold Truth impress, (See ante, 
Hcad XXII.) 
Comparing fav'rably in th' last respect 
With even the Rahasya-lraya-Sàr 
As Al'vür Rajagopalarya owned. 
Eighteen Myst’ries—“ Rahasyas " called, th’ first son 
beqeathed. 
(Of sev'ral of these 1've translation English made.) 
Th’ other (a) Acharva-Hridaya, 
(6) Dravidimnaya-Hridaya, 
And other *Myst'ries" wrote, and many hymns ex- 
plained. 
(20) “The World's Instructor " that, (21) "Vararya" 
this is named. 
Then, (22) Kür'-kulottam-das' Pupil 
(23) Sri-SaileSa (the author of 
“Periyalvar’s Esoteric Sense), 
(24) Ayi (—Commenter on th’ Sri-Vachana-Bhüshana 
And on Acharya-Hridaya), 
(25-26) And Friends Two, taught (27) Var’yogin who 
Our Dravid-Vedant-Sitras glossed, 
That is, explained the works of Teachers Twenty and 
Twenty-one, in a way that has not been surpassed. 
Our Creed's Expression Dravid, was perfected thus, 
As its Expression Sam-skrit had been by (10) Yat’rat, 
(a) Kur’keSvar and (5) Sri-Vishnu-Chit, 
(c) Varad'-Guru, (d ) SudarSana, 
(e) Vedantacharya and (/) his son. 
(27) Var'-Yogin left (27) Eight Pupils, 'mong whom 
Annan 's one. 
My own (39) Annanor "Elder Brother"— who saved me, 
Rose in (28) th' First Annar's Line, being preceded by 
(29) Srin’-vas one, (30) Varad one, (31) Vag-Bhüshan'- 
s Mimámsak, 
(32) Varad T wo, (33) Srin'-vas Two, (34) Krishna One, 
(35) Nar’ simh One, 
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(36) Krishna Two, (37) Nar'-simh Two, and (38) Kri- 
shna Three—my sire— 

An author great and th' founder of an author-line, 

Each soul composing which, can with author'ty 

speak. 

(a) Guide-line's Expression Algebraic, I've shown 

In my tract on " th' Ego's Fifteenfold Sense," 

While (5) my "Saint's Fivefold Conquest " shows— 

Who is a Saint, 

And (c) my “Religion Universal " th’ whole world 

links, 

And (d) * Temple-Worship's Rationale" devotion 

props. 

I've Englished sev'ral of (8) Yamun's and (10) Yat'- 

rat's works, 

And have published or taken part in publishing 

The greatest part of what th’. 'bove Teacher-Line 

hath writ. 

A Library and Press, I’ve for this work, endowed ; 

Am Chairman of th’ Sabha which prints Sri-Vaishnav 

works, 

And Member of the Vedant’-Vardh’ni which them 

spreads 

l, my credentials have, thus public made, 

Obey’ng the Texts which have prescribed this course.— 

“u The Teacher-Linc shall, in detad, be known, 

Beginning from The Fountain-Head, to date.’” 

[ =“ Sa chacharya-vam&o jiieyah, i 
Acharyanam ‘aSav aSav’ ity-ā-Bhagavat-taþ.”] 
Whoever rests on truth revealed, 

The reason of this understands. 

The weakest link of chains, the chains’ strength re- 

presents. 

Max Miller trusts the Brahman-Genealogics. 

Still more important is the Guide-Line 'bove set 

forth. 
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Advaitins too, their Guide-Line from Narayan trace.— 
“(1) The Lord of Hosts, (2) His Creature First*, whence 
sprang— 
(3) Vasishtha, (4) Sakti and (5) ParaSara, 
(6) Vyàsa and (7) Suka (in unbroken line), 
Whom followed distantly (8) the Great, Gaud'-pad, 
(9) Govind—the Yogins’ Chief, and (10) Sank'ra- 
charya Blest, 
Who, (11) Padma-pad, (12) Hastamalak and (13) 
Totak taught ; 
These Guides and those who followed them, I e'er 
bow to.” 
Advaitins thus, their Teachers’ Line derive from God. 
The list of After-Teachers of Advaitism, 
Is in Sringeri-Math and other quarters found. 
(3) Vasishtha, as Rama’s Guide and Veg'tarian 's 
famed. 
Guided by him, Rama adored Nirayan; was 
By him, KauSik, Valmiki and th’ like Seers, 
Owncd as Naràna Himself in human form. 
(5) Vishnu-Puràna, us, Parāšara hath giv'n. 
(6) Vyasa, Vedanta-Sütras gave, and Bharat too. 
* Narayana’s Biography ",f he Bharat named. 
(7) From Suka we, the Bhagavata have obtained. 
Vishnu and Vishnu-Bhaktas, in this Guide-Line shine. 
In it Sank’racharya figures as tenth 
As tenth, Ramanujarya is in ours. 
As Thibau., in his introduction, shows, 
Visishtadvaita, some in this line held. 
Nil'megl' Sastrin— Madras Law-Journalists' Teacher, 
Tells me Sank’ racharya too did but 
Visited voitiem and Bhakti teach, 


* Vide the Text: “Yo Spot vi-dadhāti pürvam, Yo vai Vedam 
š cha pra-hipoti-tasmai.” Sv. Up. 6. 18. 


t “ Náráyanga- Rathà," 
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That's, as Thibaut calls it the Bhag’vat-Sampraday. 
As Vaishnavs, Madhvas, have their Guide-Line, too 
Gauranga’s pupils have /Aeir Vaishnav-Line. 

The discipline in this way brought, 

Makes Barth predict Vaishnavs' success 

Saint Bernard was by his disciples asked,— 

“On what foundation rest we our salvation-hope ? " 
“From Christ, down to my Guide, a Teacher-Line 


hath come. 
- The head of each one here, to his Guide's foot is tied. 
“Let thí... wise learn from...... Jay'-dev whose soul 


's united with 
The foot of Narayana”, said Jay'-dev in th’ same 
strain. See ante, p. 11, para. VIII. 
If but a single link is broke, the whole is broke. 
Hence, my Salvation-hope, on faith in this Line rests. 
If Z be saved, those who me follow will be saved. 
On higher ground than this, salvation-hope isn't 
placed." 
Saint Bernard thus, the very words of Yat'ràt spoke, 
The sole exception being in the Teacher's names. 
“ Read...... nothing but biography ", Disraeli said 
For that is life without thcory." What's history 
But the biography of Great Souls ? " Carlyle asks. 
On th’ Greatest of Biographies, we therefore rest, 
* That is the way in which Creat Souls have walked,” 
The Son of Justice to the God of Justice said. (Maha- 
Bharata, Yaksha-PraSna). 


The following is our Chronological list :— 
No. Abode. Born A.C. 
c „(1840 Myself. (Sri Yogi S. Parthasaratht) 
i 2 pss My Eldest Brother and Immediate Teacher Sri 
39 H i Tirumalacharya (the greatest Hindu Law- 
^ yer of his time.) 
38 1800 My Father—Sri-Krishpamacharya. Do. 
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No. Abode. Born A.C. 

Sriranga- {about My Grandfather—Sri-Singaracharya (—Tea- 
37 patna (1760 — cher of the Mysore Dewan Purnia's sons.) 
36 Do. My Great Grandfather—Sri-Krishnarya 

(author of a treatise on the worship of God). 
Do. Narasimhacharya—father of No. 36. 
34 Do. Sri-Krishnarya—father of No. 35. 
Do. Srinivasacharya—father of No. 34. 
32 Srirangam —— Kandadai Varadacharya—the Godfather of 
No. 33. 


31 Do Anantarya—Godfather of No. 34 and author of 
our Sri-Vachana-Bhüshana-Mimamsa. 

30 Do. Kandadai Varadacharya— Godfather of No. 33. 

29 Do Kandadai Srinivasachar ya—Father and God- 
father of No. 32. 

28 Do Kandadai Annan—Father and Grandfather of 
No. 31, and spiritual brother of Prativadi 
Bhayankara and six other Apostles. 

27 Do. 1370 Vara-Yogin—famed as Manavala-ma-muni, 


and Yatirat Re-incarnate, and Godfather of 
No. 28 and 7 other Apostles. 

26 Alvar-tiru-nagari Dipra-Saya—maternal uncle of No. 27. 

25 Do. Abhirama-vareSa—maternal Grandfather of 
No. 27. 

24 Yadavedri Ayi—known also as Janany-acharya of Yada- 
7adri. (Mysore State). 


a Aer time- p 307 Sri-SaileSa—Chief Godfather of No. 27 and 


nagari spiritual brother of No. 24. 
22 Do. Küra-kulottama-dasacharya, converter of 
No. 23. 
21 Srirangam Vararya—famed as  Alagiya-Manavala-p- 


Peruma}] Nayanar,—whose Sütras were 
commented on by No. 27, and whose Junior 
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No. Abode. Born AC. 


20 


19 
18 


17 


16 


Igi 


Io 


Do. 


sF 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


contemporary was Sri-Vedantacharya (b. 
1268 a.c.), the latier’s son having been 
born in 1316 a.c. 

1213 Pillai Lokacharyx, Elder Brother and God- 
father of No. 21, whose Sutras too were 
commented on by No. 27. 

Vadi-KecSarin, disciple of No. 18. 
Achchin Junior—fimed as Nayanàr Achchan 
Pillii —Son and Godson of No. 16. 

1129. Nam-Pillai’s Krishna the Sccond—fa:ned as 
Vadakku-ttiru-vicahi-p-pillai— Father and 
Godfather of No. 20. 


1159 Nam-Pilui's Krishna the First—famed as 
Periya-vàchenán. Pillai, --Father and God- 
father of No. 18. 


. 1127 Nam-Pillai —Godfather of Nos. 16 and 17. 


1054 Nam-Jiyar—Godfather of No. 15. 

1074. Sri-Paràs wa-Bbhattirya—fa med as Periya 
Ishattar, God acher of No. 14. 

1029 Govindarya-—famed as Embar—one of the 74 
Great Apostles of (No. to) Sri-Bhagavad- 
Rāmänujāchārya. 

1031. Kura-natha—famed as Sri-vatsa-chhina-Misra, 
one of the 74 ciiples aforeseid and co- 
adj:tor in the preparation of the said Ramà- 
nujacharya’s Sri-l#ashya and a martyr in 
kis cause, and Spiritual Brother of Mudali- 
Anjan (b. 1033 a.C.) and Anandalvar (b. 


ju$3 £6. 


. ioi Sri-bl agavad-Ramanujacharya—the greatest 


Gem in our Sage-Line (Just as Nammá]vàar 
is the Greatest Gem in our Saint-Linc.) 
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No. Abode. Born A.C. 


Kanchi roro (a) Kafichi-Pürpa—famed as  Tirukkachchi 
Í Nambi, who taught No. 10, our sixfold truth. 
Srirangam g98 (b) Mahā-Pūrņa—famed as Periya Nambi who 
became Godfather proper to No. 10, by the 
Lord's command. 
, 987 (c) Goshthi-Pürna—famed as Tirukkottiyür 
sa Nambi, who taught No. 10, the Final Sense 
of the Gita. 
Venkatadri — (d) Sri-Saila-Pürpa—famed as Periya Tiru- 
malai Nambi— who taught No. ro. the sense 
of the Ramayana. 


kkottiyur 


E E y ; ( 988 (e) Sri-Mala-Pürna—famed as Tiru-milai- 

11:2 Andan—who taught No. to, the Sense of 
DI our Dravida-Veda. 

8 Srirangam 916 Sri-Yamunacharya—famed as Ala-vandar— 


Godfather of all the Five Pürnas [marked as 
No. 9 (a-e)] and Father and Godfather of 
Tiruvarahgapperuma] Araiyar (b. 957 a.c.) 

7 Do. 870 Sri-Rama-Misra—famed as Manakkal Nambi 
—Godfather of No. 8. 

6 Do. 826 Sri-Pundarikaksha—Godfather of No. 7. 

5 Do. (Before) 800 Sri-Natha-Yogi—Godfather of No. 6 and 
Founder of our Sage-Line. 

The Twelve authors of our Dravida Hymnal flourished in 
different centuries, /ong before the Age of No. 5; And No. 4, our 
Seer Nammālvār, at least, flourished /ong before the Christian 
era. Nammáà|var's praise is sung by Auvaiyar and others who 
are said to have flourished about the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

( To be continued. ) 
A. G. 


A Triangular Duel over the Science of Prediction. 


V. 
UPANISHAT HONEY-DROPS AND ASTROLOGY. 


A small digression before I commence. Abuse is not 
commendable for any. The writer on Judicial Astrology has 
used strong expressions against, may I say, a judicious writer, 
with all the denunciations of a Demosthenes. Every man is 
responsible for his own views. Simply because one does not 
fali in with me and makes hostile criticisms, I must only take 
care to correct myself if I am wrong, and I have no right to 
use hard language. Granting that Astrology is true, the only, 
the most important, and the most mischievous effect it would 
have upon us, is, that it eschews our responsibility and damps 
our enterprising spirit. I would rather prefer to be in total 
ignorance of it, rather than to know my future and brood over 
my coming misfortunes. In your issue of the 3oth ultimo, 
a correspondent of yours has kindly pubiished an extract 
from the writing of an eminent savant and it is too good to be 
lost. “This is an excellent foppery of the world, that when 
we are sick in fortune, often the surfeit of our own behaviour— 
we make guilty of our disasters, the sun, the moon and the 
stars [imaginary ones tool, as if wc were villaius by necessity ; 
fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves and treachers 
by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars and adulterers by 
an enforced obedience of planetery influence, and all that we 
are evil, is by a divine thrusting on". How truly said. Let 
Astrology even if true, be so to sages. It may be a gift of 
Providence to such people to regulate their own yogic conduct 
and is certainly not for us all, who go in for the least excuse, to 
condone our conduct. As for Rishis, they were and are entirely 
above pleasures and pains. Would Astrology add a day more 
to our term of existence ? Perhaps, it could, to a sensitive man, 
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materiilly shorten his span of life. Granting that Astrology 
could inerease the perio], say, toa thousand years, “what 
next?" is the question. When he stands, after all, before the 
Hizh Tribunal and when questioned, the only answer he could 
give, if answer it could be, i5 “ My Lord, | am not responsible 
—it is all the doings of a star" and the ster, if it had ils life 
not dormant, would say, “he must have had sense enough to 
know that distant stars, and much less the stars of his own 
br.iin, iaininate as they are, have no influence upon the 
actions and responsibititi^s of animate indivi.lluils". Astrology 
i; meant to comfort the lazy and the disappointed, who catch 
hold of a broken reed of hope in the running stream of life. 
According to Upaniskats, Astrology is an “Apara Vidya” 
not worth the while of those who are seekers after Troth. The 
less we know of it, the better for our own good, unless we have 
attained the eminence of Rishis, and even to them, icis of no 
use. More in another arti ic. 


M. V. N. 


VI. 
JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. —A FURTHER STATEMENT. 
SIR, 

I thought 1 had done with this subject with my communi- 
cation in your paper of the 3rd instant. As luck would have it, 
| have. now to greet Mr. “M. V.N." who, under. cover of 
“Upanistat Honcy-lrops ", showers a rein of. anti-Astroiogv 
ia your issue of the aota, [f my two arti les on Judi ial 
Astrology were read. together, to wi, those in the Aidan 
futriot of May 26 aad June 5, a furiher iibouring of the 
question by Mr. “M. V. N.", was not s ikecssitv, But erroneous 
opbons, like crocodiles, cis hard, and the chamypaons that 
foster and foment them, hardly know wha. they speik about. 
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patient's disease, weans the patient of his responsibility to 
safeguared his health, or gives a rude shock to the false ease of 
his “fool’s paradise.” Destiny must work itself out, be it a 
gladsome round of worldly well-being, or a disastrous chain of 
ill-starred events, or a multi-coloured mixture of both. If Mr. 
“M. V. N,” has the power, he can practise '" auto-hypnotism " 
or "mental blanking", and blindfold himself against destiny. 
Inebriates are the greatest students ia this line. The crushing 
wheel of Destiny rolls on with the imperturable calmness and 
poise of .sidereal systems, and if man in his hare-brained 
haughtiness, does not care to heed to its warnings, which are 
couched in the “language of the stars", he is sure to burn his 
fingers, and, what is worse, will be stranded on the beach of 
Chance, high and dry. Let him close his eyes, think that an 
iron pillar is made but of butter, and dash his head against it, 
and we at once know the result. And so, lulling oneself in a 
*fool's paradise", may be a tonic for some people, but for the 
bulk of humankind, it will bring on untold miseries. Astrology 
discloses not only the sore spots, but also the purple patches in 
one's life. If thesore spots havea tendency to make a man 
cold in the mouth, the purple patches can surely buoy him up. 
And one cannot fight shy of sore spots, by keeping oneself in 
utter ignorance of them; on the other hand he should know 
them and their /ocale, and set about them in the right way. 


A patient with an abscess on, certainly objects to regard 
a surgical ward; the idea of the operation, the excruciating 
misery associated with it, depresses him for the nonce ; nay, the 
look of surgical instruments, often brings a nervous shock. But 
all the same, a surgical operation does good to the patient in 
the long run. It will be dismal to know of one's bad future. 
But knowledge in course of time gives place to a helthy 
resignation, and a steadiness and calmness of mind, with the kelp 
of which the bad elements betokened by the stars, are well 
analysed and examined, and the right method of action is 
adjudged beforehand, so that it is ¢asi2r for the thoughtful man 
to act with pluck, resource and grit, when the evil time stares 
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him in the face. But to think that man can throw dust in the 
eyes of Destiny, by playing the Hindu "pussy" with her closed 
eyes, isa delusion. Astrology may be unpleasant to mental 
weaklings, hypochondriacs and epileptics, and yet, this circum- 
stance can hardly form any argument to discount its extreme 
value, just as it is no argument to suppress speaking the truth, 
because truth offends many, and is not so palatable as varnish- 
ed lies. We may as well blame the science of surgery, because 
the look of surgical appliances, sends many a man's heart pit-a- 
pat; or blame God for sending Death into the world, and 
thereby upsetting the minds of women and children. 


Mr. “M. V. N.” refers winsomely to an extract which, he 
says, appeared in your issue of the 3oth ultimo, but which 
somehow manages to elude my detection. But my purpose is 
served for the present, without a trouble, as he gives the extract 
at length. We can certainly laugh at the expense of God and of 
His Dispensation, because we have been blessed by God with 
the ‘cheek’ to do so. And we can similarly laugh at the 
stars, and, as an irate surgeon once remarked to a mock- 
modest and mealy-mouthed stipendiary student of medicine, 
when the student was endeavouring to suppress a hoarse 
giggle at the serious look of the surgeon, whilst engaged 
in examining a case of malignant tumour at the anus of a 
boy, “we can laugh at our own fundament” too. The stars 
are never mocked, and only the farthing rush-light of human 
life, is scandaliscd at each turn. All that transpire is the 
result of our own vasands and scniskaras. which, in turn, are 
the product of our Aarma ofa limitless past. The stars and 
planets are merely the indicators of human destiny, just as 
barometers indicate meteorological conditions, and thermometers 
read febrile temperature. And we cannot say that barometers 
produce climatic changes, nor thermometers induce hectic fever. 
lf a wiseacre thinks that he is a tool by heavenly compul- 
sion, the only penance left for him to do, is to try and drown 
himself in the Bay of Bengal. The fact is, the stars 
and planets, as they are stationcd at the moment of our 
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geniture. indicate the summum of our prarabdha karma, and he 
that hath eyes to see, may see and understand. An unerring 
clue is thus given to our character and destiny, which work 
themselves out, like the movements of a self-adjusted machine, 
in the bulk of cases, while, in sporadic instances, the lever of 
free-will, is able to effect just that alteration in the course of 
things, which an acquired character effects in the strain of 
heredity. For both these classes of destiny, an actual know- 
ledge of their mode of working, in the light of astrology, 
cannot be overrated. 


True Yogis, who are able to look back and look before, 
and see the concatenation of circumstances, known as causes 
and effects, as one organic chain, have no need of Astrology. 
And itis only for the work-a-day man of the world, who, in 
his momentary intoxication of power and pelf, sows a wind in 
order to reap a whirlwind, that astrology has a solid value, as 
a mariner's chart in the hands of a ship-captain. And because 
we seek help from astrology to understand the scheme of 
human destiny, we cannot, for a moment, absolve human beings 
from signal blame for their evil &arma at present, which is a 
reflection of their karma in the past. We are not puppets 
in a dumb puppet-show, and are not wire-pulled by the 
stars. Stars are merely indicators of human destiny and 
as George Eliot says, “Babies can’t choose their own horos- 
copes, and, indeed, if they could, there might be an inconven- 
ient rush of babies at particular epochs." It is thus clear 
that the relation of stars to destiny is only one of "indi 
cation”, and if any thing more is attributed to them, it will 
prove solely to be a case of one's wish being the father to 
one's thought, or that of “ giving the dog a bad name and then 
hanging it". There is a great deal of unrighteous and stinking 
“howling” against astrology, from men whose only competency 
to pronounce a verdict on the science, is that they honestly 
know absolutely nothing about a ghost of it! Mr. “M. V. N.” 
seriously asks whether astrology will add a day more to our 
term of existence. ‘his reminds me of a questior. put years 
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ago by a bumptious bungler of "ifs" and "buts" to a 
European, wko was interested in the advocacy of serum- 
therapeutics, as an antidote, or rather preventive, of bubonic 
plague. The bungler s:.id; “ Inoculation is said to be capable 
of bringing on leprosy.” The European was equal to the 
humour of the situation, and crushingly retorted, “ Inoculation 
wiil not prevent you from getting leprosy!” We may adopt, 
in the present case, a better and more digrified and courteous 
tone, and tell Mr. “M. V. N” that astrology will neither add to, 
nor subtract from, our “allotted span," but will “indicate” the 
latter, as well as truth requires it to be said. When ke stands 
before the High Tiibunal, he cannot accuse barometers for 
hurricanes, and weatber cocks for the south-west monsoon 
of Incia; and much less can he accuse the stars for ris 
own folly, either now or then. He must goto “Gehenna " if 
his actions in this world merit it, or to * Walkalla,” if he steacily 
works up to it even from now. And so, astrology or no astrology, 
moral responsitility can never go off from any man, when he 
does an act in the full flush of Lis perverse consciousness, 
though the stars might have indicated both the cause and the 
effect of that perversity, as a timely warring, whenever he 
made eíforts to ask them. The perversity is there, as the 
vengeful effect of an antecedent cause. Astrology is not "meant 
to comfort the lazy and the cisappeinted," but its true func- 
tionis to “whip up" the lazy and “ warn ” the cisappcinted, 
for the future, ag.inst further “mishaps” and “ blancish 
ments." The *"Uparisliat iloncy- Drops" must be freely mixed 
with the bitter-swevts of tlis decoying prafaicia, to be able 
to rate ustrology at its true worth. There is only too 
much of “Upaniskat Honey-Drops” just now, and “ blood- 
drops" will be more useful to cisillusion “sham”, *hcax " and 
“humbug.” Apara-vidyäs, such as egriculture, banking, astro- 
logy, cookery and mecicine. should be thoroughly irastercd, 
before Para-vidyas could be sateiy taken up. For, 4para-vidyds 
are valueless only to such as lave transcended the dubkha- 


fra pitestirga, and are nearing Mieninaton, While Unpanishats 
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can be handled solely by those who are possessed of “living 
Gnosis”, and not by those who are attacked with chronic verbal 
diarrhoea, as a mere matter of monied vanity andcontagion. Mr. 
“M. V. N.” should know that the greatest of Para-vidyas is 
Dahara-Vidya which is “ face-to-face knowledge of God”. A 
second-hand retailing of the washings that flow from the gutters 
of spurious European orientalists, is not hankering after Para- 
vidya, and is consequently much less of the nature of “Upanishat 
Honey-Drops," which, if genuine, will have the sweet savour of 
honey, and never the malodour of fermenting molasses. 


One thing is, however, certain viz., that for certain tempera- 
ments, only crushing thunderbolts of misfortunes (for, good-luck 
is always attributed to the strenuous endeavour and dash of 
the person himself), acting like a &/apferstein, as a German 
would say, pre-told by an astrologer, will be the best proof of 
the competency of the science of Astrology to presage the 
transient human destiny. A competent astrologer may be 


chosen for a direct experiment. 
ASTKOLA BUS. 
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This verse ie found iu the second chapter, entitled Miigearc Moin a. jr pem gi ir 
of Veidyanatha's Jatukaparijuta. [t ineuus that Luna when conjoined with 
Sol, Mercury when in the fourth house from the sscendant,- Jupiter when in the 
fifth, Murs when in the second, Venus when in the sixth, nnd Saturu when in the 
seventh, become peregrine. In other words, the following configurations are regard- 
ed as not satisfactory in a geuiture : (1) the conjunction of the San vnd Moon, 
(2) the location of Mars in the second, (3) the Jocutiou of Mercury in the fourth, 
4) the Jocstion of Jupiter in the fifth, (5) the location of. Venus in the sixth, and 
6) the locution of Suturn in the seventh The conjunction of the San nnd 
Moon points io unstable fortunes anda roliiug wind, aot to spesk of defect in 
eye-sight occasionally. The locution of the Med Planet in the xecond will make a 
person either a speudthrift or impecunious. Mercury in tlic fourth renders un euay 
home-life impossible. 1t iw difficult to sec however why Jove mast be regarded as 
uselces in the tifth, though, when bereft of strength by motion, position und 
aspects, he may briug ou discord iu the family-cirele or home-life, and loss in 
money-ventures and pecuniary transactions. Venue in the sixth may mske a man 
an epioure and u duudy, 80 much so that he will be tempted to live above his means 
and ruin himself. Saturn in the soventh will give the native a whole lot of 
treacherous foes, «n oiling or sullen murriayze-purtuer, aud trouble and losses 
through partnerships. It is hence clear thut Vaidyanathan wishes to ley specwl 
emphasie on the bed point» of the severa! contiguratious, thoawk an Europeau, 
will be inolined to be equally alive to all the claims of their features. But 
there is no denying the fact that the coufigarations specified here are wore evil 
than guad. —-V. V. R. 
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THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP.* 


The subject of citiz »nship has been chosen by the members of 
the Literary Association, at whose instance the large gathering 
of all classes of people has met here together to-day. It is very 
creditable to their good sense and patriotism. They seem to 
appreciate the boon conferred upon them and their brethren by 
the King, and to long to know the responsibilities of their 
position. The boon conferred is the priceless gift of a share 
of the sovereign power, which as a whole is divisible into legis- 
lative, judicial, administrative and mi'itary powers. Great 
writers in ancient Greece and Rome, to whom modern Europe 
is so much beholden in politics and other departments of know- 
ledge, have given us their views on the subject of citizenship, 
called in Greek poflttcta and in Latin civttas. 


Citizenship, according to Aristotle, consists in being a 
partner in the exercise of sovereign power, in the choice of 
high officers of State, in deciding cases on facts, and in 
the making of laws. Among the ancient Romans jus civitatis 
included, firstly jus pubticum, civitatis in its two-fold aspects 
of jus suffragium. and jus honoris, and secondly jus privatum 
civitatis in its two-fold aspect of jus connubti and jus commercii. 


To-day it is unnecessary to deal with the private side 
of citizenship, relating as it does to the right to marry and the 
right to carry on trade according to the laws of one's country. 
We should concern ourselves to-day with the higher forin of 
citizenship, the public side of it, known as jus publicum civitatis, 
denoted by the famous expression suffragium et honores. 
Suffragium is the fragment of political power known as the 
right to vote as to the choice of high officers of State, and 
the right to absolve or condemn a person in a proceeding 


* A lecture delivered recently at the Ananda College, Colombo, by 
Mr. P. Ramanathan, K.C., C.M.G., under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Hutchinson, Chief Justice of the Ceylon Supreme Court, and specially 
«ominunicated to us for publication.—Ed4. L. T. 
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before courts of law as a judex or judger of facts ; and honores 
was that fragment of political power which a citizen enjoyed 
by virtue of his election, asa high officer of State. The 
manner of voting was by the tabella or voting tablet, which 
its voter had to mark with a punctum opposite the candidate's 
name. 


It will now be seen that according to the ancient Roman 
view citizenship, in its higher sense, is resolvable into the 
state of the elector and the state of the elected member 
or representative; that a share in the Government of the 
country means a power to choose a person for a high office, to 
decide cases on facts, and to sit as the people's representative 
in the National Council. These ancient ideas of citizenship 
still continue to govern us. 


The English people have not entertained other ideas of 
citizenship. Among them the work of having a share in the 
judicial adininistration of the country as judges of fact was cast 
on their shoulders centuries ago. That work was known as the 
work of grand juries and petty juries. The grand jury consist- 
ed of twenty-three good and true men, summoned to hear accu- 
sations brought against alleged offenders and to ascertain 
whether a prima facie case had been made out against them or 
not. Ifso made, they had the right by a majority of at least 
twelve, to forward the case to the high court for trial and deter- 
mination. At the trial of both criminal and civil cases, the petty 
jury were put into requisition. It was their duty to decide 
upon all questions of fact and their judgment was final. Though 
the English had been partners with the king in the judicial 
administration of the country for many centuries as judges of 
fact, yet in regard to the Parliamentary Government they were 
not taken into partnership till 1832, just seventy-eight years 
ago. It was in that year that the first Reform Act was passed. 
Before 1832 Parliamentary representation was in a deplorable 
state. The countries and the great commercial towns alone 
could exercise freely the right of suffrage. tven: then, the 
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enormous expenses of contesting such constituencies left their 
representation in the hands of a few great local families. Pitt 
could not obtain a seat in Parliament except by purchasing a 
borough at the hands of the great borough-jobber, Lord Clive. 
Canning got into Parliament because he was a protégé of the 
Duke of Portland. Burke secured a seat through the help of 
Lord Rockingham, whose private secretary he was. Boroughs 
or chartered towns which had the right to send representatives 
to Parliament, were, many of them, “rotten” boroughs or 
"pocket" boroughs. Pocket or close boroughs were towns 
or villages, the representation of which was practically in the 
hands of some individual or family. Rotten boroughs were 
those towns or villages which had fallen into decay and had a 
mere handful of voters, but which still retained the privilege 
of sending members to Parliament. At the head of this list of 
rotten boroughs stood Old Sarum, an abandoned town, the 
proprietors of which returned two representatives of their 
choice, though it did not contain a single inhabitant. These 
rotten and pocket boroughs were sold in the open market for 
varying sums from £4,000 downwards; and ifa person of 
ability and ambition, standing outside the pale of certain noble 
and wealthy families, desired to enter Parliament, he had to 
buy one of these boroughs .or seek the patronage of a borough 
^ owner. As early as 1766 Lord Chatham denounced the 
borough representation as the "rotten part of our constitution", 
He said: “This house is not the representation of the people 
of Great Britain. It is the representative of nominal boroughs 
and of ruined and exterminated towns; of noble families, 
wealthy individuals and foreign potentates. 7 

The Reform Act. of 1832 swept away the nomination of 
‘Totten boroughs, and released 143 seats for distribution among 
the towns and countries requiring additional representation ; 
created 43 new boroughs; increased county members from 
9$ ta 159; established :a £10 house-holder's qualification in 
voreugns; ana extended the county franchise to lease-holders and 
to tenants-at-will paying a rent of £50 a year. Another Reform 
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Act followed in 1867. There appears to be now in England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland 117 counties returning 283 mem- 
bers; 255 cities and boroughs, returning 360 members; and eight 
Universities returning nine members; making in all 380 
electorates, 652 members, and nearly 3,000,000 electors on 
the register. 

It has been pointed out by writers on constitutional law 
that the most important function of the elected members who 
formed the House of Commons was to appoint the Government 
for the time being, that is, some forty or fifty high officers of 
state, to carry on the executive administration of the country. 
Mr. Bagebot says, "Chosen in name to make laws and vote 
suppliers, the House of Commons finds its principal business in 
making and in keeping an executive." The leading’ statesmen 
of the politica! party which has a majority in the House has a 
claim on their party to become members of the Cabinet and 
heads of departments. These are the honors and emoluments 
which draw some of the most hard-working, ablest and most 
brilliant men in England to undertake the burdensome duties 
of Parliamentary life. Without such honors and emoluments 
public citizenship will prove to be an unmitigated burden. Do 
you think that Parliamentary life in England will be so success- 
ful as it is now, if a person having the confidence of a majority 
of the House of Commons, has not the chance of becoming 
Prime Minister, or if other good and true men have,not the 
chance of filling the other chairs in the Cabinet and the 
many other seats reserved for the heads of the departments 
outside the Cabinet? In Ceylon the elective principle has 
now been introduced to a limited extent. I hope the nominated 
seats mentioned in the ordinance now before the Legislative 
Council would, in the course of a few years, be all converted 
into elected seats. l hope still further that His Majesty the 
King would in a few more years grant to the elected Council 
the right to appoint at least a few of the Ceylonese to the high 
financial and legal offices which are now held by appointments 
made by the Secretary of State. 
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The strength of citizenship consists in taking an abiding 
interest in the welfare of the public and in forming for ourself, 
and helping to form in others, correct ideas on the public 
questions of the day. The organization of sound public 
opinion, that is, opinion on the public affairs of the country, 
is of vital necessity for citizenship. Each country must 
have its own methods of organizing public thought and public 
action, according to its needs and circumstances. It would be 
well for the citizens of Ceylon to know the different parts of 
the machinery which exists in England for the organization of 
sound public opinion. I would mention, first, the immense 
influence brought to bear upon Englishmen by the principals 
and professors of Colleges. They are continually moulding 
right thought in England, and President Hadley of Yale 
University in Connecticutt observes, in a recent address, that 
millionaires and others will not be making their immense 
gifts to colleges and universities every now and then except 
for the fact that the universities and colleges of the United 
States of America are admitted on all hands to prepare 
students for the performance of the duties of citizens in as 
efficient a manner as possible. If aman is to have a share in 
the administration of a country, he shall be equipped for his 
work at the expense of the State, and therefore free education 
up to about the 18th year is the rule in America. The 
Goverment of Ceylon must now be prepared to spend much 
more than they are now spending upon higher education. 
When the King has graciously granted to the Ceylonese 
a share in the administration of the country, it will be 
foolishness in the highest degree to curtail the system 
of higher education now prevalent in the country. It 
is a matter deeply to be regretted that the Royal College 
is going to a converted into an industrial school, and 
that high literary training, so necessary to culture, is 
going to be circumscribed, if not suppressed. Carpentry is 
good in its own way, but it will not give to the country 
trained citizens. The policy of denying to the people the 
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highest education which the country can afford is fraught with 
the gravest danger to the attainment of high aims and holy 
living. If we are not to have such an education, we shall 
soon lose the opportunities we have now, few as they are, of 
entering the Civil Services, or even the Bar, or Medical Service, 
with the result that we shall soon become a nation of 
artizans and mechanics only. Then will the country be 
flooded with office-seekers from abroad. Really and truly 
we ought to endeavour to have a university of our own in 
order to maintain our proper position in the country and live the 
life worthy of able citizens. The principals and professors of 
colleges in England are not the only forces engaged in orga- 
nizing sound public opinion. There are distinguished public 
lecturers in all parts of England, working conjointly with 
numberless editors of, and writers of articles in, high-class 
magazines and newspapers. It is a pleasure to read the articles 
in these high-toned journals. They write freely, without any 
sign of fear or favour. In Ceylon, even editors are afraid 
to speak out what in their heart of hearts they believe to be 
right. The atmosphere in this country is so tainted that 
sound thought and right action do not seem to find a congenial 
growth in it. Menin high places are so overbearing, when 
opposed even slightly, in the carrying out of what appears to 
them to be right, and are so unforgiving, that men who are 
able to lead the community wisely and well, are hushed into 
silence. Men of high character and ability should never be 
irritated by criticism. They ought to be thankful for it, and 
weigh carefully everything that has been said against their 
own proposals. Unless we have an abundance of officials 
and unofficials of this frame of mind in high places, it will 
be impossible to develop easily the habit of right thought 
and right action in our midst. England is full of such 
noble characters, especially in the class of statesmen and 
lawyers who are on the look-out for wrong thought and 
for signs of tyranny and oppression, so as to save public 
opinion from being tampered with or gagged in any way. 
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Broad-minded lawyers give tone and direction to public affairs 
in Parliament and in Municipal Councils, and are sought by 
the people as their natural advisors in all their difficulties, 
throughout the length and breadth of England. No one there 
dares to speak of them with disrespect, much less as a pest of 
the country. It would seem that in Ceylon they are to be 
likened unto the pestiferous snails* of Kalutara. Those of a 
learned, liberal and honourable profession must be greatly 
depressed to hear themselves compared to the slimy, destructive 
creatures which everybody longs to crush under his feet. The 
truth is that in Ceylon many a Chief Justice and other Judges 
of the Supreme Court have borne testimony publicly in court 
to. the fact that without the aid of the Bar they cannot 
administer justice satisfactorily. The members of the Bar 
are the colleagues of Judges in the administration of justice, 
and the natural advisors of the country in all matters of 
Jaw and legislation. They are devoted to the safety and 
well-being of the public, and how galling it is for these men 
to be spoken of so lightly. If a joke is needed to divert 
attention from the prevailing heat of the day, it need not 
be cracked at the expense of men who are doing their very 
best to serve the public under the direct supervision of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 


The rank and fashion of England called “Society”, is another 
body of people who are devoted to the organization of sound 
public opinion. In the drawing rooms of the great mansions 
of these distinguished people, noted for their hospitality, all 
classes of leading men and women are drawn together in 
social intercourse for the purpose of enlightening each other: 
and when the season in towns closes, theie is an adjourn- 
ment of the rank and fashion to the "country houses," where 
the same kind of liberal hospitality is kept up for the 
edification and amusement of different classes of citizens during 


* Some of these are handsome roseolabiate operculates ‘and do 
immense credit to Ceylon as a fond habitat of land snails—Ed. L. T. 
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what is called the hunting or shooting season. Last of all 
may be mentioned the great institutions known as clubs, which 
in London and other great cities resmble huge palaces. 
Some of them have as many as 5,000 or 6,000 members. It is 
an education in itself to enter one of these great clubs and to 
see the manifold activities engaging the attention of the 
members in its numerous halls and rooms and nooks. Incessant 
interchangc of ideas on the topics of the day will be going 
on from hour to hour amongst the members coming in and 
going out, with their private friends. By this means error is 
eliminated and sound opinion formed and strengthened. Then 
follows action—effective action at the right moment, in the 
right direction. This is effected by committees of the club, 
or by caucuses. The term “caucus” was introduced from 
America, first into Birmingham, and was readily taken up by 
the other citics as a most uscful contrivance for directing, 
and controlling, the affairs of citizens. A caucus is an 
association of rate-payers or voters for the management of all 
the electionecring business of a party. It nominates candidates, 
overlookes the conduct of its members, gives them the right 
information at the right time, shows them what to do, and in 
fact it does everthing that is necessary to be done to gain the 
good end it has in view. Such are the methods of conducting 
Parliamentary affairs in England. 

In Ceylon, the suffrage of absolving or condemning alleged 
offenders, called trial by jury, was introduced by the Ordinance 
No. 19 of 1844. Itis the duty of the King to sit and hear 
the disputes between his subjects, and sett!e them as quickly 
as possible. As he cannot bc here, there and everywhere, 
he has to depute his sovereign power in this ‘respect to 
judges and jurymen. There is no grand jury in Ceylon. The 
functions of the grand jury have been vested by the King in 
the' hands of the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General af 
Ceylon. But all questions of fact which have to be decided 
in the criminal cases committed for trial before the Supreme 
Court are decided by thc special and comrnon jurors, who 

6 Š 
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shall have certain proprietary and educational qualifications. 
The right to sit ás members of the Municipal Councils, 
andthe right to vote for the election of such members, is 
conferred by the Ordinance No. 17 of 1865, and rests on a 
combination of household, income and educational qualifications. 
The bill mai before the Legislative Council extends the 
sufigaga te the choice of certain members of the Legislative 
Caaneti. Neither the electors nor the elected have any voice 
whatever in the choice of the executive officers of the Govern- 
ape. Until this power of choosing some at least of the ad- 
g@agmstrative officers is granted, work on the part of the elected 
members will be without the chief incentive for best work. 
There is hardly time left now for speaking about the 
responsibilities of the electors and the elected. Nevertheless, 
a few observations must be made. It is absolutely necessary 
to take as wide a view as possible of citizenship and its duties, 
M the boon conferred is to bear the good fruit it should. 
Citizenship must be }ooked upon as one of the most important 
instruments of culture offered to man by the Lord of all 
Mercies, for the uplifting of the spirit from the corruptions of 
selfishness and wickedness. How many such instruments are 
being desecrated in tue world owing to an imperfect appreciation 
of their real value! Of the instruments of culture called the 
home, the school, matrimony, father-hood, mother-hood, profes- 
sion, etc., 1 will have time to say only a few words about 
the home, to point the moral regarding citizenship. The home 
is obviously the scene of labour for the conversion of selfish 
‘Jove into neighbourly love, and for developing reverence for 
man. The young members of most famiiies are never taught 
this truth. They are therefore a prey to their respective likes 
‘and cislikes. Instead of learning to make sacrifices for each 
other and to regard each other with reverence, they become. 
more and more selfish, lose esteem for each other, and being 
estranged at home, love to make friends abrcad, out of doors, 
with persons who flattered them and agreed with them to 
gain their own ends. Owing to this condition of things 
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at home, and to the difficulty of finding servants to help in 
domestic drudgery, it is getting to be the custom in the 
great cities of Western lands to break up the home and take 
apartments in hotels. This disruption of homes in the West 
is due to the erroneous idea that it is not worth the trouble 
of maintaining them. Had parents known that the home was 
the best training-ground for young souls in regard to habits of 
neighbourly love, self-sacrifice and esteem for the virture of 
each other, parents would not readily fly to the hotel for 
peace. If citizenship be regarded as an instrument of culture 
for broadening out the little neighbourly love found in man's 
heart to the widest philanthropy, with its attendant peace and 
nobility of character, it wili not be misused or prostituted for 
selfish purposes. According as the mind of the citizen serves his 
own aggrandizement or the welfare of the public, citizenship 
will be to him a curse or a blessing. lf it proves a blessing 
to him in regard to the creation and growth of public spirit, it 
will be a blessing also to the community to which he belongs. 
There were men in Ceylon who were remarkable for their 
public spirit, whose lives are worth reading and meditating 
upon, like the late Lorenz, James de Alwis and Sir Kumara- 
svami. They were most pains-taking men in and out of the 
Legislative Council, devoted to the welfare of the public, staunch 
and independent, real leaders, who were not afraid to speak, 
who did not back-slide, and who maintained a high standard 
of work to the very last. Their example is worth copying. 

I have lots more to say as to the concrete duties of 
electors and of elected members, weaving iuto this part of the 
subject my own experience of the great men whom | had the 
honour to work with, but I must now close, and it remains 
fot me only to thank you all, for the attentive manner in which 
you have all listened to me. I have also to thank the Chief 
Justice for taking the chair, and showing in many other ways 
his great sympathy with the efforts of the people to uplift 


themselves, and live a life worthy of good and true citizens. 
P. R. 
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Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Ancient India. 
( Continued from page 36 of No. r. Vol. XI.) 


(Intercourse and Trade by Sea with China—1T.) 


VI. Invian Cotonists: DETAILED. ACCOUNT OF THEIR MIGRATIONS 
AND THEIR FORTUNES. 
(B) 

The history of the Indian settlers at Lang-ya and Ts:-moh 
in China, as compiled after a minute and critical examination 
of a heavy mass of Chinese and other literature by the learned 
Professor from whom we have already quoted, shows their 
various fortunes, their successes and reverses, their frequent 
migrations and the continuous commercial intercourse by sea 
that they kept up from the seventh century B. C. ull their final 
absorption in the kingdom of Cambodia founded by Hindus in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula (Further india) about the commen- 
cement of the Christian era. In the following description we 
are borrowing wholly from the pages of the Professor's Western 
Origin of the Early Chinese Civdisation. From the very first, 
these colonies were independent and situated on territory 
outside the limits of the Chinese Dominion. The progressive 
advance of Chinese power over the land gradually drove them 
away from the central stations and marts of their sclection. 
They always chose, for their trading stations, places on the 
sea-coast at proximity of the Chinese, but without the limits 
of the Chinese territory. They wanted thus to be enabled to 
trade easily with the Chinese centres, without losing their 
own independence, and running the risks of seizure of their 
goods or of extra duties and taxes. At first, when the Chinese 
were settled chiefly around the basin of the Hwang-ho, the 
greater part of the remainder of the country being uncivilised 
and wild, they established their settlements on the south side 
ot the Shantung peninsula in the Gulf of A‘ao-tchon, which 
they frequented during the three centuries B. C. 675-375. 
About 547 B. C., they had to recognise the suzerainty of the 
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neighbouring Chinese Kingdom and in 493 B. C. they were 
conquered by another Chinese Kingdom which in its turn was 
destroyed shortly atter (472 B. C.) by a fresh Chinese family, 
the Yueh. These civil wars drove them away from Lang-va 
and 7st-moh and they went to the ports of Kwer-Ki and 
Tung-yeh. The former they had to give up in 207 B. C. when 
the Chinese Empire extended its sway to the place and the 
latter when internecine war (140-110 B. C.) disturbed the 
country, finally shifting their quarters to the Annamese 
coasts, .to the west of Cambodia. (Vide Western Origin 
of the Early Chinese Civilisation pp. 237-240). The Chinese 
state which took possession of the territory of these colonists 
in 472 B. C. removed its capital to their emporium 
Lang-ya in the same year, and on the occasion the 
colonists lent their navy frequenting the Chinese coast for 
commercial purposes, to carry 2800 soldiers (/bid p. 262). 
During the half century immediately preceding the final 
transfer of their emporium from Langya (425-375 B.C.) the 
trade from the Indian Ocean to the coasts of China passed 
more completely into the hands of Indian mariners who had 
been compelled, however, for some reasons not definitely known 
at present, but perhaps owing to the difficulty of re-victualling 
their ships, to shift their former sea-route through the Straits 
of Malacca and to navigate by a longer and more circuitous 
path by the south of Sumatra and Java. The articles imported 
by these traders are historical witnesses of the Indian trade 
carried on with the south of China at the time (/5sd p. 387). 
They imported and introduced into China various characteristic 
Indian products as may be learned from the records relating 
tothe Chinese Kingdom in their neighbourhood the rulers of 
which could get for themselves those rarities. Thus we find 
these merchants importing about the end of tbe fourth century 
B. C. (324-310 B. C.), asbestos wicks which could not be got 
from elsewhere than Badakshan and the rainless plains of 
Northern India, rhinoceroses of northern india, rubies of 
Badakshan etc., articles which must have come from the north- 
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west sea-borders of India; and also pearls and mother-of- 
pearls of the Indian Ocean and various commocities of like 
nature which were looked upon as novelties in Clina at the 
time. Iu the third century B.c. they introduced for the first 
time in China sugar-of-cane and sugar-candy, Incia being 
then and for long afterwards the sole sugar producing country 
(Ibid pp. 178-181): 

Coming down to the second century B. C., we find these 
colonists (who owing to the appearance of other competitors 
from the Red Sea had to establish stations and marts at all 
the points of vantage on the Chinese coast though maintaining 
their independent central settlement outside Chinese territory), 
importing through the semi-Chinese ports of Hoppu and 
Kattigara, fragrant plants from Southern India, peacocks 
which had been exported by Indian traders to the west -since 
very ancient times but appear now for the first time in China, 
corals which were perhaps imported into India and re-exported 
from its emporia on the coast, and other Indian articles of 
merchandise. (/bid pp. 232-235). At this period also, these 
Mariners acquainted with the pcarl fisheries of Ceylon and 
the Persian Gulf discovered pearls on the western coast of the 
island of Hainan off the coast of China and created pearl 
fisheries there (/bid p. 240). Coming down to still later times, 
111 B.C., we find the Chinese Emperor p'anting in the Imperial 
gardens at the Capital, various Indian plants unknown in China 
before but introduced by these traders of India (/bid p. 246). 
Soon after this we hear again of these traders presenting to 
the Emperor of China a large quantity of bright pearls, curious 
stones and some coloured glass manufactured in the Kingdom 
of the old Gandara in modern Afghanistan which was an 
Indian province in those days. The Emperor was so pleased 
with this glass that he sent a special envoy by sea to purchase 
a quantity of this article from the southern emporium of the 
Indian colonists (/5id p. 246). 

(To be continued.) 
H. C. C. 


THE “AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 


Mr. A. Govindachar ya, a devoted student of the Vaishnava- 
Siddhanta, and an accomplished exponent 
of its teachings, has laid the reading public 
T under a deep debt of gratitude by the 
publication of an English translation of Pillai-Lokacharya’s 
Artha-Pa.ichaka, a mani-pra vala text-book of mystic dogmatics 
appertaining to the “Tengalai School" of Sri-Vaishnavas. 
he translation appears iu the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for July 1910, is prefaced with an introduction from 
the pen of Dr. G. A. Grierson, the well-known editor of the 
“ Linguistic Survey of India ", and concludes with Narayana 
Yati's Artha-Pafichaka in Sanskrit. Dr. Grierson says: 


“The Artha-Paichaka written in Tamil in the 13th century A.D., 
by the celebrated Pi]!ai Lokacharya, is quite the most important summary 
‘of the modern Bhagavata doctrine of Southern India that we possess 
TERTE It is well known that modern Bhagavatas are divided into two 
halas, or schools of thought, commonly known as that of the North 
(Vada-gala$) and that of the South (Te:-galas) respectively. The main 
difference between these affects the do:trine of Grace, the former teach- 
ing that God's Grace, is “co-operative”, and the latter that it is 
* irresistible". They also differ in the view held regarding the Goddess 
Sri. The Vada-galais look upon her as a form or phase of the Supreme, 
assumed mainly for the purpose of spreading the truth, and, equally with 
Him, infinite and un-reate. The Tegalais, on the other hand, give her 
an independent personality. She is looked upon as the mediator between 
God and man, and, while from one point of view she is created by the 
Supreme, from another point of view she is one with him......... The doc- 
trine of irresistible grace taught by Lokacharya demands a corresponding 
attitude on the part of the believer. This is known as prapaéts, or self- 
surrender. It is a stage beyond bhakti, which (like an infant monkey 
clinging to its mother) connotes active love and devotion, while prapatti 
(like the self-surrender of a kitten carried by its mother) -is entirely 
passive. Prapatti, canied to its logical conclusions, entails the further 
doctrine that devotion and reverence are due to the mediator (Acharya), 
who puts the postulant on the right way, and presents him to God as a 
soul to be saved. lt will Bree oe be ieee ag ir DR eng 

8 t stress on tti ~ aryabhima whi text- 
wae Vain galsia faina all those of Northern India, stop at bhakti, 
and insiston the active participation of the soul in working out its 
salvation, with the loving co-operation of a merciful and gracious God ". 

Wecan easily see from the above that Dr. Grierson is 
thinking of the so-called Markafa-nyaya and Marjára-nydya, so 
familiar to every votary of the Agamanta, as coming among its 
vitalising elemerts. For, Hara-Sarma-muni, the author of the 
the Skandopapurapiy a-Sivabl.aktavilása or so-called Agastya- 
bhakta-vilasa (which, in the words of its commentator Nrisimha- 


Artha-Panchaka. 
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manavali, is ntkhila-purdna-upapurana-sara-bhutam, bhakti-pra- 
dhaiam, anu-artham, bhakta-vilasa-abhyam upa-puránam) says : 


AAR GIA: | 
TRAR a: Reavis 1 etc. 

These verses occur on page 11 of the Benares Edition af the 
said Siva-bhakta-vilasa. The commentator Nrisimham4navali 
condemns the marjari-bhakti in these words : Kvachit de&a-kala- 
adi-visesha-krità kvapi akrita ya bhaktib sā márjari-bhaktib 
uchyate yatha marjari müshaka-grahana-veláyám eva manah 
niSchalam kurute na anyada sa Bh abhih adkamaj iti bhavab. 
But he commends the markatátmaja-bhakti. It is probable, 
however, the Vaishnavas (and the Zeuzalai school in particular) 
have sought to interpret the marjari-bhakti in a different light, 
since the time they came into possession of these originally 
Agamic bhakti-analogies. What we wish to bring to the notice 
of our readers is that these mystic similitudes are the property 
of the ancient Agmantins and their later adoption by the 
Tengalat Vaishnava-Siddhantins ought not to be allowed to 
obscure our vision as regards their earlier and more legitimate 
interpretation. lt is also possible that the agagalai Vaishgavas 
follow the interpretation of the Ágamanta, in thinking of marjart- 
bhakti as quite inferior to markafatmaja-bhakti. Whatever 
our difference of view, Mr. Govindacharya's translation truly 
breathes all the fragrance of oriental devotion, and ought to 
appeal to all sincere souls in search after God. The five ‘arthas’ 
dealt with in the work are sva-svarüpa, Para-svarüpa, Puru- 
shàrtha-svarüpa, upaya-svarüpa and virodhi-svarüpa. 
whole mystic discipline of the Te*galai School is summed wp 
in the Agamic formula of guru-linga—jangama-sevà, the exact 
spirit of which is so stirringly and touchingly sung by the 
Agamantin, Saint Vagisa: 

GES Ue OUD maa toi er enr 
Qoa & Liceo $ Daissi Card aonar 
Dex samp s am OGS 
Quas auai gus, 
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MRIGENDRA-AGAMA. 
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(Continued from page 20 of No. 1, Vol. XI.) 
PrakaRana XI. 


qia: defatted Prava aaa i 
THY BePRRa menrcuk MS A 


If Buddhi actuates Bodha, then Vidya becomes superfluous. 
Further, in the presence of 'Avairagya, where is the need for 
Raga, begotten of Kala ? (9) 


Nore ox ŠLoKA 9. 


This Sloka enunciates thg objections of a S&tkhya pürvapakshin to 
Slokas 8 (of the current Prakatana), and 10, 24, 11 and 12 (of Prakarapa 
X). In šloka 8 of this Prakaraņa, it was stated that bodha (understand. 
ing) in the soul is due to the buddhi-fatfes, while šloka 10 af the preceding 
Prakaraga stated that the soul * understands ° the world, as revealed by the 
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senses, by means of the sidyu-tattve. Again, šloka 24 of the preceding 
Prakaraga stated that the bhavas are the eight qualities of the buddhs-tativa, 
comprising the Sattvic dharma, jiana, vairagya, and atsvarya, the Tamasic 
adharma, ajndna, and anasivarya, and the Rajasic avasragya, while Slokas 
11 and 12 stated that AnanteSvara produced the raga-tativa from the 
kalà-taiiva, and that the soul is seized with a desire for temporal 
enjoyment, under the influence of that raga-tattva. It will thus be seen 
that both the buddhi-tattva and the  vidya-tattva become equally 
competent to induce the rise of perception in man, and that either of 
them will alone be sufficient to provoke in the soul the hankering after 
the pleasures of the senses and thought. Now, the question is, where is 
the necessity for the above-mentioned duplication or redundancy of 
instruments, generators or functions? This question may be supposed to 
emanate from a follower of Kapila, the formulator of the Sankhya system, 
which is proverbial for its canceptual exactitude. 


TWA APA TR | 
aaaMeR ada Ue 


If, by the presence of a second indicator, the (first) indicator 
may be rendered futile, then, in the pesence of the function- 
ing Manas and Jidnendriyas, the Dhi also ought to be held 
nugatory. (10) 


Note on ŠLOKA ro. 


This šloka meets the objection propounded in šloka 9. The sense of 
the šloka is this: If, by the presence of the second indicator of Bodha, to 
wit, the buddhi-tativa, the Sankhya pürvapakshin can say that the first 
indicator thereof, to wit, the vidyd-tattve, is useless, then, the Agamanta 
Siddhantin rejoins that, since the Sankhya-darsana posits that Bodka 
is caused by the confrontation of the senses (indriyas) with Manas, 
the Sankhyan ought, in his turn, also be prepared to concede 
that his dhi-tattva ( — buddhi-tattva) is of no value. The Siddhantin is, 
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however, sure that the latter deduction will sit awkwardly upon the Sāħ- 
khya pürvapakhin, and that the Sankhyan will do all in his power to fight 
shy of such a dilemma. Hence, the Siddhantin endeavours to bring home 
the truth that a duplication of indicators, means, functions etc., does not 
necessarily argue a redundancy in, or a faulty presentation of categories. 


The word 'deva' here means 'an organ of sense, and is a neuter 
noun in this sense. 


TEM ee 
if Fa: wary: mure: Ba: 03 n 


Again, some persons advance the same objection, by 
regarding (buddhi and vidya) as instruments (to cause Bodha). 
But even this phase of objection becomes fallacious, from the 
counter-circumstance that the causative .instrumentality of 
Manas is not vitiated by (the existence of that of) a six-fold 
sensorium (to wit, the five Jfiduendriyas and the Dhi). > (11) 


Note on SLOKA Il. 


A second objection is raised and answered in this sloka.: The 
Sanskrit original is rather elliptic and has to be interpreted with care and 
caution. In verse g of the previous prakara;a, it was laid down: “Tattvam 
vidyakhyam asrijat karanam param atmanah”. From that verse, it is clear 
that the Vidy4-tattva is an important causative instrument (param karanam) 
of the soul. Again, from the phrasing *bodha-vyakti' in verse 8 of this 
Prakarana, it is obvious that the Buddhi-tattva is only regarded as the 
vya^jaka ( — indicator) of bodha, and not as its kara:a ( —causative instru- 
ment) The Sloka under comment says that some persons regard both 
buddhi and vidyá as the causative karapas of Bodha, and argue that the 
karaga named Vidya is rendered:.valueless in the presence of the karapa 
named Buddhi, on the assumption that two instruments ‘to perform the 
same function, are inexpedient. Against this objection it may, as a counter- 
objection, be urged that, whilst bodha can be occasioned solely by the con- 
certed action of the organs of sense (jhànendriyas) and dhi, there is no 
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rational in having manas as a supernumerary instrument for the same pur- 
pose. It is, however, conceded on all hands that the mystic psychologist 
cannot do without the causative instrumentality of manas. Consequently, 
just as the active presence of manas is an unavoidable factor in the mani- 
festation of perception or sensation in man, spite the intimate, organised 
and co-operative working of the dhi and five organs of knowledge (e.g., the 
various subtler sensoria like those of hearing, seeing, etc.,), so also have 
we to conclude that there is every need for the existence of the vidya- 
tattva, side by side with the buddhi-tattva. 


Anaikantika is a term relative to Nyaya (logic). It is one of 
the five chief divisions into which fallacies (hetvabhàsa) are grouped. 
Anaskantika is also known as Savyabhichava, which is of three sorts: 
(i) Sadharana, where the hetu (reason for inference) is found both in the 
sapaksha (instance on the arguer's side) and vipaksha (instance on the 
opposite side), the line of reasoning adopted being, as a consequence, 
very inclusive, (ii) 4sadhàrana, where the ketu (reason for inference) is to 
be found only in the faksha (conclusion), the line of reasoning adopted 
being, as a consequence, hardly sufficiently inclusive (iii) Auupasamhari, 
which covers every element that is explicit in the paksha (conclusion), 
the line of reasoning adopted being, as a consequence, double-edged or 
inconclusive. The objection propounded by the pürvapakshin in the 
present šloka is, therefore, an instance of Sadhdrana-savyabhichara or 
Sadhàra^a-anaikantika, the full force of the fallacy (hetvabhasa) of which 
was set out in the previous paragraph. 


arate anata | 
Siren aaa F: a3 


If it be urged that, by reason of the identicality of employ- 
ment, an object under employ becomes.redundant, then, it will 
have to be argued fer contra that the ear, the eye, the hand, the 
foot and all the rest of it, have (from the view-point of Spiritual 
Freedom) distinct ends for man (which is wrong). (12) 
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Note on Sioka 12. 


The šloka points to an important analogy in God's Dispensation and 
thereby endeavours to show that there is nothing intrinsically fallacious 
in looking upon two objects as being employed for the same purpose. 
The existence of all the organs of sense and action, is inspired by a 
single spiritual end in view, viz, to show to man the utter emptiness 
of carnal experience (bhoga) But though the end is single, the instru- 
ments that subserve it are many. Consequently, if it be argued 
that by reason of the sameness of function, buddhi or vidya becomes 
redundant, it will, in order to escape the same fancied fault of redundancy, 
have also to be argued that the organs of sense and action are designed 
for plural ends, which position, however, no mystic philosopher of India 
accepts, seeing that páia-kshaya is the only end in view, whatever the 
multiplicity of the channels through which it may be attained or acquired. 


Tanai rera: Prat | 
Pfarre ASARANA d 33 uU 


Nor, moreover, are Vidya and Buddht ever employed in the 
same way. In achieving a single object by many instruments, 
which are adapted to different uses, there can be nothing 
wrong. (13) 


NOTE on Sroxa 13. 


The šloka says that really speaking the oidyd-tettes and the buddhi- 
tatfva are not employed in the same way, but have their own, distinct, 
individual functions to perform. Consequently, if two instruments wbich 
are adapted to different uses, combine to produce a single spiritual result, 
there can be no harm. As to what the differently-appointed functions of 
the vidya-tattva and the buddks-tafiva are, the following &lokas make a 


definite statement. 
(To be continued. ) 
V.Y R. 
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IS THE SOUL IMMORTAL? 


(Continued from page 294 of No. 8. Vol. X.) 


Telepathy, hypnotism, thought-transference and other kind- 
red phenomena, which Western Science has accepted as facts 
have been explained in different ways. Professor Lombroso, 
an eminent Italian savant considers these phenomena to be due 
to transmission of energy in the form of "brain-waves" from 
one mind to another. According to him these “ brain-waves ” 
are analogous to ether waves, and this vibratory energy to other 
modes of motion. This is purely a materialistic hypothesis, 
and is able to explain only those phenomena wherein psychical 
activity and cerebral activity correspond with each other. But 
even here psychologists have not been able to state mathematic- 
ally the concomitance between “psychosis and neurosis ”’; 
while there are other phenomena of a more complex nature 
which the materialistic hypothesis cannot cover, such as the 
projection of a phantom in the mind of another, when the person 
whose image is projected, is asleep, or is dying, or is in a coma- 
tose condition. It is generally supposed that a rapid flow of 
blood through the brain is necessary for vigorous psychical 
action. But dying men have bcen known to produce telepathic 
effects on their dear ones, who are at a distance and are ignorant 
of their sickness, just during the last moments of their lives 
when cerebral activity will be at its lowest ebb. Psychical 
actions of the above kind scem to vary inversely, rather than 
directly, with cerebral activity. Here, therefore, Professor 
Lombroso's explanation cannot hold water. 


How, then, is this puzzle to be solved? The best solution 
of it afforded by western philosoplers, is contained in the 
theory of “the subliminal consciousness". This theory is 
greatly made use of by Sir William Hamilton in his theory 
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of “the unconscious mental modification ", and by Hartman in. 
his "Philosophy of the Unconscious Mind" But to Frederic 
W. H. Myers is entirely due the credit of having brought it to 
bear upon higher issues in his “Survival of Personality”. To 
quote his words :—“ The conscious self as we call it, the supra- 
liminal self as I would prefer to say, does not constitute the whole 
of consciousness or of the faculty within us. There exists a more 
comprehensive consciousness, a profounder faculty which for the 
most part remains potential only so far as regards the life of 
man in this earth but reasserts itself in its plenitude after the 
liberating change of death". This theory can be illustrated by 
the phenomena of iceberg. The portion of the iceberg, which 
floats above the water and is but a small traction of the whole 
mass, corresponds to the normal activities of man, and the 
larger portion which lies concealed under the water, corresponds 
to the subliminal consciousness. And, as when wind or rain 
disturbs the equilibrium, the iceberg rises in the sea and reveals 
more of the submerged ice, so, in moments of rising activity, 
when the level of normal consciousness becomes disturbed, the 
mind reveals extraordinary exhibitions of mental activity. 
Of all such exhibitions, the phenomena of hypnotism 
afford the best instance of the influence of the subliminal 
self. A skilful hypnotist can inhibit a man's pain, restore 
the deficiency of the senses, intensify the delicacy of sense 
perception and control the voluntary and unvoluntary muscles. 
This is not all. The hypnotist. may discern some picture 
of the past, and retrace the history of any object which he 
holds in his hand, or he may wander in spirit over the habitable 
globe, and bring to his knowledge facts discernible by no 
other means. Again, there is the post-hypnotic suggestion. 
A person is hypnotised, and is told that, after the lapse of twenty 
thousand, one hundred and twenty minutes from the moment of 
the suggestion, he will make a cross (for instance), which he does 
at the exact moment, even though he has no remembrance what- 
ever of the order, after recovering from the trance. Experiments 
like these show that, below the normal consciousness, hypnotic 
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consciousness persists, and is able to express itself at the 
proper time. 


The theory of the “subliminal consciousness" which I have 
considered above, is regarded by our Indian sages as something 
more than a theory—a plain fact requiring little demonstration. 
The Yoga-Sütras of Patanjali which in the third book, Vibhüti- 
Pada, prescribe the methods of acquiring supernatural powers 
by ascetic exercises, presuppose that the mind is capable of 
infinite expansion. So do the other schools of philosophy in 
India. However much one school may differ from another, 
the fact that the mind is a vast storehouse of energy, is, with 
all of them, an axiomatic truth. 


Now the theory of the “subliminal consciousness" affords 
a very strong presumption in favour of immortality. If there 
are elements in our nature which do not receive their full reali- 
sation in this world, if there are abysmal depths of personality 
which do not reveal themselves in normal consciousness, if there 
are undeveloped capabilities of intelligence, energy and love 
which arelike seeds without fruits, then, certainly, they point 
to a state where alone they can realise their full development. 
But this world of ours is both finite and limited, and the latent 
capabilities in man demand infinite time for their full develop- 
ment. Hence, it follows that man, having capabilities susceptible 
of infinite development, must have infinite time for realising 
them. Where then lies this infinite development, where this 
infinite time? Not in the present state of existence, not in the 
seventy, eighty or even the hundred years assigned to man, 
but in the spiritual world, in the future state of existence, in 
the infinite eternity, in the unthinkable zons which evolu- 
tionise the nature of man in his endeavours to follow that 
Infinite Ideal, the Sat-Chii- Ananda of the Hindus, or the Christ 
of the Christians. 

( To be continued. ) 
R. R. G. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF ELECTORS AND OF THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVE.* 


The subject which the conveners of this meeting have 
requested me to unfold this evening is the duties of citizenship. 
It is necessary to have a clear view of citizenship in order to 
understand rightly its duties. In a previous lecture delivered 
in Colombot, citizenship was shown to consist of private and 
public rights. The private side of citizensFip is the right of a 
citizen to marry and trade according to the laws of thé State. 
The public side of citizenship was known to the ancient 
Romans as suffragium et honores. The suffragium in our days 
is represented by the right of a citizen to take part in the 
administration of justice as a juror, to speak at a public meeting, 
and to record his vote in favour of another citizen, whom he 
thinks is suitable, to have a seat in the council which deals with 
the legislation and finances of the country. And Aouores means 
the official dignity and the high privileges to which the person 
elected is entitled. The expression “ parliamentary honours " 
or “legislative honours," which is in vogue with us, is modelled 
on Roman ideas, and means nothing more than the rights and 
privileges of a seat in Parliament or the Legislative Council. 


The right to vote, to judge, and to sit in the council of the 
nation, are all different forms of the right to speak with 
authority in the king's constitutional chambers, commonly 
known as the polling booth, courts of justice, and the legislative 
chamber. lt is a bundle of great powers given with the object 
of improving man, individually and collectively. 


— ——- 


* A lecture delivered recently at the Town Hall, Kandy, by Mr. 
P. Ramanathan, «.c., C.M.G„ under the presidency of Capt. Joelin; 
and specially communicated to us for publication.—£4. L. T. 

f This was published at pp. 178-187 in No. 4 of the Current Volumc, 


—Ed. L.T. 
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Unless we realise and remember the fact that these royal 
privileges were conferred upon us for our amelioration indivi- 
dually and collectively, we shall never be able to do our civic 
duties in the spirit in which they should be done. It is ruinous 
to think of these powers as intended only to add to our 
vainglory—to make us brag about our being a partner with 
the king in the government of the country—to inflate us with 
pride—to make us loom large in the eyes of each other. The 
addition of State duties to private duties must make us sober, 
must cleanse us of all levity and frivolity, and engender 
thoughtfulness and gravity of character. 


THE MOMENT A MAN BECOMES A HUSBAND, 


he delights in subordinating his comforts and conveniences to 
his wife’s ; and when he becomes a father, his horizon of love 
expahds still wider, and he finds himseif cheerfully undergoing 
many a privation in order to serve the needs or gratify the 
wishes of the child and its mother. And when outsiders living 
not far off, come often into the domestic circle, and take a 
genuine interest in the welfare of the different members of the 
family, and labour for their good, such strangers become 
intimate friends, and often they may be nearer in love to us than 
one who is born asa brother to us. We clearly see that the 
institution known as the family is a most powerful instrument 
for the conversion of self-love into neighbourly love. 


The institution knov.: as the State is the field where a 
“citizen ” has the opportunity of developing neighbourly love 
into * patriotism ” or the love of all one's countrymen. Just 
as neighbourly love cannot be developed in the heart without 
the intervention of the home or family, so neighbourly love 
cannot grow into patriotism without the intervention of citizen- 
ship in a State. It may be added that wider than patriotism is 
philanthropy, because a philanthropist, transcending the bonds 
of his own and other states, contemplates man as belonging to* 
a great brotherhood, owing tohis realisation, partly or fully, 
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of the profound truth that all souls are the children of one and 
the same God. 


The more one contemplates bodies, the more difficult it is 
to avoid the differentiations which characterise bodies, and the 
result is that one is drawn off from the real things of life into 
the fleeting things of life. Bodies are transient, and ever 
changing; but the soul is imperishable, and it is a very 
desirable practice to fix the mind ‘on souls, and speak of souls, 
rather than bodies. The soul is the real ‘1’; the mind is the 
instrument that uplifts the soul from corruption and works for 
its benefit. The body is simply the mud-home of the mind and 
the soul. As the mind is the minister who is in charge of the 
Soul, it must not be allowed to be spoilt by passion or prejudice 
or worldliness. The soul must be ever watchful of the rise of 
corruption, and its insidious captivity of the mind. Unless we 
bear in mind these important truths, life would end in a 
frightful miscarriage. To prevent such miscarriage, we must 
know definitely a few, at least, of the fundamental truths 
regarding ourselves and the world around us. 


THE BODY MUST NOT BE MISTAKEN FOR THE SOUL, 


nor the soul for the mind. Even as the body has different 
stages of growth called infancy, youth, middle age, and old age, 
the soul has its own growth in love and knowledge. The first 
stage of the soul's growth is self-love; the second neighbourly 
love; the third, patriotism ; the fourth, philanthropy; and the 
fifth is the love that knows neither “height, nor depth, nor 
length, nor breadth," called Godly love. The appliances 
ordained by God for the soul's growth area good mind and 
association with family, citizens, and sages; loveful and 
reverential association and co-operation with them is the secret 
of being good and Godly. It will thus be seen that love, or 
the being that loves, or the soul, has to grow gradually, and 
that such growth in love is brought about by a particular 
method. The lover of self becomes the lover of neighbours 
through the family; the lover of neighbours develops into a 
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patriot through citizenship; and the patriot grows to be a 
philanthropist through the belief that God is the Father of all 
men, “Our Father,” as all sanctified sages have taught. 


It is obvious that citizenship is worth most to the man who 
has shown himself unselfish at home. He who is amiable and 
dutiful in the family will assuredly profit by the citizen’s life 
now conferred on him. For, small as the domestic circle is, the 
amiability of a person is nourished in the family and gathers 
strength daily by his helpfulness to his kith and kin and by the 
self-sacrifice he has practised at home. What is this helpfulness 
and this self-sarifice but a manifestation of altruistic love? It 
is this altruistic love practised by a man, in his life at home, 
that grows afterwards as public spirit in the life of a citizen, 
and burns later on witha great glow, as patriotism in regard 
to the whole country. 


Bearing in mind the indisputable fact that citizenship is a 
most powerful instrument for the formation of high character, 
and the development of capacities of the noblest kind, let us con- 
sider the duties of citizens in their twofold division of electors 
and the elected. 


Asa citizen is in partnership with the king in the great 
work of governing the country wisely and well, it is the duty 
of a cilizen to prepare himself for this work. He should not, as 
before, waste his time is useless and frivolous pursuits. He 
should read the biographies of the great men of the world, and 
force his mind to accustom itself to persevere daily in good 
work, inspired by nobie ideas, He should seek the society of 
the more thoughtfui elders of the people, and discuss with them 
the problems of the day. He should learn to consider things 
without prejudice, and so train his judgruent to form correct 
opinions upon sound data. 


ACCURATE INFORMATION, RIGHT THOUGHT AND PROMPT ACTION 


are essential to every citizen, as indeed to every man who 
has any duty to perform. But as a citizen is concerned with 
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the affairs of a much larger body of persons than in a family 
or private business, his duties in regard to the collection of 
information and weighing of facts and opinions, are necessarily 
heavier and more responsible. ‘In the family and in private 
business it is usual to be partial, that is, to be guided by one's 
own feelings, called likes and dislikes, or by the likes and dislikes 
of others. But in public matters, which relate to tbe welfare 
of the people as a body, our minds should not be allowed to be 
tilted up or down by our feelings or the feelings of particular 
individuals. A well balanced judgment, that is, an intellect 
not swayed by emotion or passion, is absolutely necessary for 
the right performance of the duties of a citizen. He must be 
determined to act “ without fear or favour," as the English 
juridical expression goes. The ineaning of this expression is 
little understood even among lawyers. To act without fear 
is not to be influenced by the fear of losing a friend, or relation, 
prestige or money ; nor by the fear of being ridiculed by.half- 
witted people; nor by the fear of opposition on the part of 
existing enemies, or of enemies to come. To act without 
favour is not to be influenced by one's personal affection 
for friends. or relations, or by their importunities, or by 
the offers of money or other reward for abstaining from 
duty. The safety of the people ought to be the supreme 
obligation of a citizen. The Romans expressed this doctrine 
of civic life by the maxim, “Salus populi suprema lex.” 
They considered it ignoble to lie lolling at home and to 
be fooling in the city. Their public spirit was so earnest that 
they felt it sweet to die for their country. “Dulce est pro patria 
mori!" In Cicero's oration against Cataline appears the reason 
for this inspiriting creed. He said the fatherland was tbe 
common parent of all of us, “Patria est communis omnium 
nostrum parens." The sum-total of all homes in the country, 
and the whole of the happiness and works and aspirations 
4 of the people as a body, are greater than the joys and 
ij interests of any single family in the land. So, wives and 
| daughters buckled on the armour to their husbands and fathers, 
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and sent them to the battlefield, restraining their grief as 
much as possible. 


Most assuredly in every civilised country life is willingly 
sacrificed for the sake of maintaining the welfare of the country. 
What then shall we say of a citizen who prefers a single friend, 
or a clique, or caste of friends, to the whole country? In the 
performance ofa public duty, private feelings should be cast 
aside. A citizen sitting in judgment asa juror is bound to 
judge well and truly, without fear or favour. So, when there 
are several persons willing to accept the responsibility of a seat 
in Parliament or the Legislative Council, it is the duty of 
a citizen to 


DISMISS CONSIDERATIONS OF PRIVATE FRIENDSHIP, 


and choose that man who would look after the interests of the 
public in the ablest manner and with the most single-minded 
devotion. For the return of such a representative, he should 
work with might and main, explaining to his fellow citizens 
the dangers of a self-seeker or partisan, an inexperienced 
or inefficient man, trying to be their representative. The 
citizen should act in concert with others who are of the same 
opinion. All good citizens should join together and keep out 
of council men given to intrigues, or secret and underhand 
practices, or men who are irresolute, timid, or wanting in 
strength of character, or hesitating in speech. They should 
labour hard to choose as their representative a frank, fearless 
and ready man, who could meet an enemy and fight a good 
fight at a moment's notice. They should not choose men 
with weakness and fluttering hearts to represent the people. 
Men who could be won over by smiles and seemingly 
hearty shakes-of-hand, should have no place in the national 
Council. Only those who are staunch to the people's cause, 
and gifted with a strong and analytical mind, and the power 
of clear statemeyit even under general excitement, should be 
chosen as trustees of public affair. 
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It is the duty of citizens also to be responsive to each other 
in all good works. Indifference, or deadness towards honest 
effort at social amelioration, will breed deadness in some, and 
hatred and revenge in others. Citizens should not hang back 
or sit on the fence, when appealed to for help in good work. 
During recent years, the fear of failure and of ridicule has 
‘made virtues shame-faced. People even in high places are 
ashamed to do what is right and proper. The fear of spoiling 
one's reputation has bred a brittle respectability among many 
able men, whose usefulness to the public would have been 
effective, except for this prudery and over-sensitiveness. They 
are a drag upon all high aspirations. 


Worse than this shame-facedness, arising from an excessive 
self-consciousness, is racial callousness and racial contempt. 
During the past fifteen or twenty years, I have observed with 
the greatest regret that British journalists in Ceylon have lost 
their usual interest in and sympathy with the Ceylonese. 


THERE WAS A TIME WHEN “THE OBSERVER "' AND “THE TIMES ” 
WERE UNIVERSALLY RECOGNISED AS PRO-NATIVE. 


One of the saddest of social transformations of the present 
generation is the casting down of the illumining ideas of 
fraternity, equality, and liberty of human beings, established 
by the French and American revolutionists of the past century, 
and the setting up of the idols of colour, racial superiority 
and brute-force. It is now the creed of many Britishers that if 
a man does not possess a white skin, combined with muscular 
strength and European descent, he must be an inferior being, 
and consequently a society consisting of such men is not fitted 
to govern itself or be entrusted with high office; a convenient 
_ doctrine, formulated for making the whole world a fine preserve 
for the educated, but poor sons of Great Britain and Ireland ; an 
itveligious and wholly unchristian doctrine, for, those who teach 
i have forgotten the truth that St. Paul taught that God is 
tlié one Father of all nations, and that the blood that flows in 
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the veins of every man is identically the same. How stupid 
of some people that they mistake tlie pigment of the skin of 
man for the man himself, how biind that they do not see, as we 
in the East see, that the dark pigment of the skin often dis- 
integrates and leaves the skin patchy white at first, and then 
full white in the course of two or three years; how inconistent 
that they should forget their objections to the dark skin and 
prize dark timber like ebony and mahogany, and dark minerals 
like platinum and bronze! 

It is absurd in the highest degree to exaggerate the value 
of colour, of physical strength, and underrate moral and 
spiritual forces upon which the greatness of humanity depends. 
These moral and spiritual forces are manifested in the mind, 
and physical -strength is manifested in the body. It may 
require five persons to hold down à demented man and forty 
persons a Bengal tiger. Does the greatness of physical power 
make us worship a madman or a tiger, or a bundle of dynamite 
or a current of electricty ? If we consider the mind in the 
human body as the chief functionary init, what significance 
is there in the colour of the body ? The body and the colour 
of the skins are flesh, which " profiteth nothing."  Therefore,. 
our European feliow-citizens should sympathise with us, 
forgetting colour and racial descent, and actively help us in all 
our efforts to improve ourselves individually and collectively. 
If they do not, it will bea violation of the duties of citizenship, 
and it will lead to very undesirable complications. The King, 
the British parliament, the ministers of the King, and 
thousands of other noble spirits in fair England, 

ARE DOING THEIR BEST TO BE JUST TOWARDS THE 
NATIVE iNHABITANTS 
of this and other countries of the British Empire, and it will be 
a source of great joy to those philanthropists and to us, if 
our European fellow-citizens, including editors of newspapers, 
will be actuated by the same liberal spirit and the same 
cordial sympathy. 
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One word more as regards the duties of electors. They 
should take care to go to the polling-booths early on the day of 
election, and patiently wait till their votes are duly registered. 
All their efforts bear fruition on the day of election, and if they 
are not present at the poll, their previous labours would go to 
naught. The electorate of the Educated Ceylonese rember is 
as large as Ceylon. Its area covers 25,000 square miles. It 
is obviously impossible for the comparatively few captains of 
the campaign, to convey voters in every part of the Island, from 
their houses to the polling-booth. The largest electorate in 
England is the county, and the average area of the county 
seems to be about fifty square miles. Those who are 
interested in returning a county member need not work beyond 
a radius of twenty-five miles. But Ceylon, divided into about 
eighteen divisions for the pupose of polling, gives as much as 
1,400 miles for each polling district, which is much too large 
to be managed by the captains all in one and the same day. It 
is therefore the duty of every voter to carry himself to the poll, 
without waiting for help as regards transport from the captains. 


To turn now to the qualifications and duties of those who 
are worthy to represent the electors in Council, the education 
of a would-be representative must be much wider than that of 
the average elector. In addition to the usual course of studies 
prosecuted in a high-ciass collage, he should be well up in 
social science, political economy, statistics, jurisprudence, con- 
stitutional law, and general principles of law and legislation, 
For effective service ina Council that deals constantly with 
the rights and duties of men, with finance znd statistics of all 
kinds, and with the making and unmaking of laws, the parti- 
cular subjects | have named, will be found most useful. “It is 
amusing," says Sir William Blackstone, "that to the science 
of legislation, the noblest of all sciences, no preliminary method 
of instruction is looked upon as requisite". 


To be continued. 
= 2 P. R. 
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THE JNANA-PADA OF THE SOKSHMAGAMA. 


(Continued from page roo of No. 3 Vol. XI.) 


The twenty-eight Divyagamas are usually divided into two 
sets, a Saivic set and a Raudric set, the former including the 
first ten Mulagamas, and the latter the remainder. The Saivic 
Ágamas are “God-Taught”, and the Raudric Agamas are “man- 
realized". The Sükshmagama is thus a "God-Taught" Agama, 
because it is the seventh in number from the Kamika, amongst 
the ten Saivic Agamas. According to the Agamanta, Siva-jiiana, 
Svarajyasiddhi, or "The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven" was 
originally with the Lord. Filled with compassion for the 
corruption-bound souls, He willed to reveal ' Siva-jfiana '. 
Accordingly he called into being, after His own image, the ten 
Amu-devas, the ten “ Spirits of the Lord”, or, to borrow an ex- 
pression of the Christian Mysticism, the “ten lamps of fire 
burning before the Throne" and revealed to each of them a tithe 
of Siva-jiidna, that is, gave each of them "one" of the “ Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven". The Revealer of Siva-jfiana is there- 
fore the Lord Whose name is Siva, and the ten “Spirits of God” 
to whom the guhya-vk!ya was revealed, were the Atmajah, 
“begotten of the loins”, “own sons ", of the Lord, and known 
by the names Pranava, Suddha, Dipta and so on. As the 
Lord made His “Ten Spirits ", after His own image, and as 
they, by His grace, became the joint-possessors of the “ Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven " which, in the beginning, were with 
Him alone, * The ten lamps of Fire burning before the Throne” 
are regarded, by such Agamas as the Kámika, the Karana and 
the rest, as indistinguishable from the Lord, nay, as Himself. 
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And hence is seen the reason for calling the first ten Ágamas, 
which make up the Siva-jüàna revealed in tithes to the ten 
Amsu-devas, as Saivic, Divine or God-revealed. The Kiran- 
agama, tbe twenty-seventh of the Divyàgamas, thus lists 
up the AmSu-devas :— 

TOT: TATA BOTTLE à 

NW: WARTS: dd 
And the account that | just narrated to you is thus summed up, 
so beautifully, by the Svayambhuvagama, the thirteenth from 
the Kamika :— 

PUA FATA | 

aata AAA naa u 

BEATA TM TA relecc: eh | 

MART AUT I 

WHR HERR | 

waa NAATA: i 
In the words of Sambhu-deva-Sivacharya : 

Pere a fara BA Rat: mfreperrorsn. RA- 
vae TATA OTR AAAI THAT rg- 
ymai qafat (mark you the expression) #frantdsmn STARF- 
AAMAS A rentia ee amem cu. l 
The same thing is related in different words by the Siddhanta- 


saravali of TrilochanaSivacharya, a book that is much used by 
the bulk of the Agamantins in South India. 


Before we endeavour to enquire into the subject-matter of 
the Vidya-pada of the Sükshmagama, we should first understand 
the difference between the Divyagamas and the other Agamas, 
of which there are ever so many in India, and with which the 
Divyagamas are confounded by the “fools and the blind", and 
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the perverse and the head-strong, and then ascertain what one 
should expect to find in the Vidya-pada of a Divyagama, and 
how the contents of the Jüana-pada of the Sükshma-tantra, 
harmonise with such expectations, or depart therefrom. 
The praina-vidhi-patala of the Kriya-pàda of the Supra- 

bhedagama says: 

€ ; di 3 Sin | 

mari qc dre Qi Tees u 

Eo. SE fè È \ 

Ragai ay eared u 

Ward AeA Aard PIAA: | 
And the tantravatara-patala of the Kamikagama speaks about 
the origin of the Sükshmagama in these words: 

SA PAS dud quel TTE | 

AA ATAU: ACA: TASHA: di 

TRA CHT AAA | 
Padma in Sanskrit stands for a thousand billions. The same 
Kamikagama says also: 


amr arena aR: u 
TR Terie | 
Ramah mi Raa Wea d 
— = 
PMA: snm PIs: ou 
Oth AT TMT | 
MMA TAT AMT II 
WANA: CUOI RETI | 
qaaa BMT add: N 
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AeA ae Warren u 
frames AANT | 
DATA WATT ü 
SMAI TACT TA TRUTH | 
eases RETTAR: M 
TRA maa wd q firma i 
di3qmega aaa: u 
: — ee — 
FILE 5 fè -t z 7 i ES T 
TANNA ST STI APR I 
agii G L . ATCA n 
area FUSA ISE LG Adages: | 
E IEIERIERESES at FMAATAEMT | 
Wah TAA b smidsegf equ: UI 
The above summary enumeration of the various classes of the 
Agamas, which the Kamikagaia adopts, is a bit perplexing, and 
I will, therefore, analyse them for you almost in the words of Nija- 
guna-Siva-yogin, that Sa#va-varja of Agamic greatness, as they 
occur in his magistral work, the Vivekachintamani: It may be 
within your knowledge that both the Bauddhas and the Arhatas 
(the Jains) have also their own Agamas, which, however, we necd 
not trouble about at present. The Kaula-yimala-igamas are 
thus described by Nija-guna-Siva-yogin: 
aaa EAFAM MATA HAZAI HGAI HOP] HAMA F- 
qaam mana fa amaa: meei Eagar- 
qamara. 


The Kaula-yāmala-āgamas are also known as the Kula-tantras 
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which are sixty-four in number, and some of which are named 
after the Divyagamas, merely to mislead and stultify the un- 
wary. ‘lhe number sixty-four represents only the major 
divisions, as there are ever so many sub-divisions under each 
of them. Fora good conspectus of their specific contents I will 
refer you to Bhatta-yajfieSvara-Sarman’s Arya-Vidya-Sudha- 
kara, where he quotes freely from Gaurikanta-bhattacharya's 
tikà, named Zari, on the Saundrya-lahari-stotra, as well as to 
the NstyashodaSikarnava of the VamakeSvaratantra, and the 
tika thereon by Bhaskararaya, called Setu-bandha. As the 
Lord (Siva) says in the )fianarnava-tantra : 


Aahe wr At fsTferf.. 
Besides the Kula-tantras, there are the Samayachara-tantras 
and the MiSraka-tantras: And Bhatta-yajüeSvara-Sarman des- 
cribes them as follows: 


aaa spec: Aare aan auuremaexr o. at fag- 
frar anata gazai acpamuedr spadiedt Ala qafnqrer o ox o 
gemmam naa wena derer femper rq sume a quía p WATT 
dex «fruge Teams Fears cana sarah der. 
When people speak of the Saktagamas, of the Dakshina order, 
only the five-fold Samayachara-tantras, that are named above, 
are intended. I may tell you that many of these Saktagamas 
are regarded as guhya, and their teachings are mainly handed 
down in a guhya-paramparéa, that is to say, from the UpadeSaka 
to the Sishya, by word of mouth, and in no other way. Here 
and there, we meet occasionally with fugitive scraps of these 
Saktagamas, and, so far as I have seen them, they seem to 
inculcate almost the same sort of spiritual discipline as is 
enjoined in the Divyagamas, though the /akshya of their upà- 
sana is not the Lord, but the Paraprakriti, animated by the Chit- 
Sakti of the Lord. I may say, therefore, that the Saktagamas aie 
of a lower rank than the Divyagamas, though the former may 
appeal with greater force to certain mental temperaments, that 
require, for their sakala-dhyana-bija, one of the innumerable 
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ravishing forms in which the soft sex can be idealized and 
idolized. 

Nijagunasivayogin speaks, next, of the Sakteya-paiicha- 
ratra-mata, divisible into the Sakteya-mata and the Paiicha- 
ratra-mata. Both of them arc said to be due to Vasudeva 
the Ekatmaka, who was a Sakti-tattva-vadin. Then we have 
the Ati-margika-Sastra, comprising the three divisions, viz., 
the LakutiSa-paSupata (called, by mistake, NakuliSa-paSupata 
in Vidyàranya's Sarva-darSana-sangraha), the Kapàlika, and 
the Maha-vrata. The first recognises only twenty-four tattvas, 
the second represents the Bhairava-parampara, adopting 
TOWER (of which you get a graphic picture in Bhava- 
bhüti's Malati-Madhava), and the third may be characterized as 
afe. The pada-prapti for the followers of these classes 
of Non-Divyagamas, is so gloomily summed up, in his Saiva- 
Siddhanta-Dipika, by Sambhudeva-Sivacharya that it should 
make us seriously reflect whether it would not be both fruitless 
and hazardous to betake ourselves to a study of such shady 
Scriptures. Hence, the twenty-eight Divyagamas form our sheet- 
anchor, and we need not trouble our heads over any other Aga- 
mas. And also, they alone form, the legitimate fruit and fulfilment 
of the spiritual teachings embodied in the Vedas. It is the fashion 
with some fatuous folk, who know neither the Vedas nor the 
Agamas, to disseminate the unsound and pernicious idea 
that the Divyágamas are outside the Vedic pale, and teach 
doctrines which are not recognised in the Vedas, such as 
temple-worship and so on. If I had the time, l could make 
good the position, in the most irrebuttable fashion, that every 
discipline which is found inculcated in the Divyagamas, is solely 
the natural and sole outcome of the ideals set up in the Vedas. 
If requires a sound grasp of the adhyatmsc verities, of truths as 
they are in their real reaiity, of the living unalterable facts of 
first-hand, spiritual experience, to cerrectly understand the 
teachings of the Vedas. The Mantradrash{as and Yogácharyas 
of old, who were aware of this patent difficulty, and who were 
well-established in God in sakaja-samddAi, saw the, truths, saw 
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God. and gave the twenty-cight Divyagamas to us, as God- 
taught exegetics on the eternal Vedas. In the very words in 
which the Saint Nilakantha challenges in his Kriyasara, a harika 
upon the Srikantha-bhüshya on the Brahma-satras, the consist- 
ency of the so-called Vidic religious observances, we may, in 
our turn, address the present-day Brahmans of Mi&ra-Saiva 
persuasion, among whom are said to be met with, now and 
again, sporadic traducers of the Divyagamas: 

qz enm SI ATH Guia: d 

CHAM TAT Fora HOM i 

WAKA SAT WAAWAT WAT | 

Aare Weed ATER | 

TITRA TT: i 

amaaa: "Af AR EDIT 0 

egfaferaquors fra wa ata: à 

"rm Ara waar à 

Sram atom aft qae AT dm 

CERE PETERET ar ARTA: | 

Iaa AATA (mark the words) ARF: EFAA: | 

WAAAY TATA: U 
The above is, of course, a sccular line of reasoning. The com- 
mentator Nirvanamantriraja takes up the question with greater 
gusto and enthusiasm than the Kriya-sara itself, and smashes 
the Pürvapakshin. There are, however, weightier grounds 
for considering the Nigamáagamas as a unity, and the curious 
may be referred for the same to the Divyagamas themselves, 
to the various Puranas, such as the Siva-maha-purana, Lithga- 
purana, Skainda-inaha-purana, Kürma-purana and to Renuké-- 
charya-Siva-yogi’s Siddhanta-Sikhamani with the commentary 
thereon, entitled Tattva-pradipika, by Sri-Maritontadárya, and 
hosts of other treatises and disquisitions which 1 have not, 
now, the time to name. But I am dealing with this.and other 
questions, as exhaustively and clearly as possible, in my 
lorthcoming work on the Agamanta, to wit, a Translation of the 
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Brahma-sitra-bhashva pf Srikantha-Sivacharya, with ample ex- 
egetical notes from Appaya and other scholiasts, extracts from 
the Divyagamas and a number of special introductions. Our 
Saiva-brethren are indeed very lukewarm in aptly financing 
such publications, but when the latter totally fail to see the light 
of day on account of the sordid “ indifferentism " or “com- 
mercialism" of our lip-Agamantins, the Lord is ever with us 
to do the needful. Except for such sturdy faith in the com- 
passion and active help of the Lord, I should not have dedicated 
my life to Him, and made up my mind to find Him only 
through the Divyagamas. And, so, let me quote once again the 
words of the Kriya-sara : 

aR A Brava: | 

arg. Revver: aAA RAT: à 

TETAS: PART Paana: | 

weary ARAA à 

` Raai aa gemitu: i 

mm AAI MAARA: 1 
So much for the indissoluble relation, and the impregnable har- 
mony between the Nigamas or Vedas, and the Agamas, 
Siddhanta-Sastras or the Saiva-Vid yà, in the matter of impart- 
ing instruction to youths in which, this Patha-Sala is meant to 
bestir itself. 

Now, let us see what the /akshana of the Vidya-pada of an 
Agama is taken to be, in the most generic and unrestricied 
sense. Says Sambhu-deva : 

wana g—mquiwcemep ATIRAR FLA ake ee 
MOPPRAATA HTM AUIS Weer aang dared 
qima aire ot: 3mm aman: aad qwrt gÀ- 
aut were game wrt drxara ease won 
WAAAY KTRGI- 
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Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Ancient India. 
(Continued from page 190 of No. 4 Vol. XI.) 


(Intercourse and Trade by Sca with China—I/1.) 


VI. Innian COLONISTS: DrTAILED ACCOUNT OF THEIR MIGRATIONS 
AND THEIR FORTUNES. 


(B—continued). 


In still later times, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, these colonists are no longer heard of. About B. c. 53, 
according toa Chinese book Funam-tu-suh-tchuan (quoted by 
Professor Lacouperie) written in the third century a.D., there 
landed at their port with his companions, Kuntien, the Hindu 
founder of the Kingdom of Cambodia which (known to the 
Chincse as the Funa or Phnom Kingdom) gradually absorbed 
the older colony and remained for severa] centuries the great 
centre of foreign trade in that quarter (/bid pp. 240-242). 


(C) 


Similar communities of Indian merchants, though without 
the power or influence of the carlier settlements, continued to 
live in China till very recent times. Chao-Jukua, a Chinese 
Inspector of foreign trade at the Chinese port of Fu-kien at the 
beginning of the thirtecnth century after Christ, says in his 
Chu-fau-chih (i.e. Record of foreign nations), an important work 
on the oriental sea-trade in China, in describing the kingdom of 
Malabar, that two of his acquaintances, Shih-lo-pa-chih-li-kan, 
father and son, came from Malabar and lived at his time in the 
south of the city of Chuan. We are also told that in Chao- 
Jukua's time, in the southern suburbs of the above city contain- 
ing the foreign settlement, there stood a Buddhist monastery 
built by an Indian devotee Lo-hw-4a (perhaps Rahula) at the 
end of the tenth century a.v.; Rahula arrived there from India 
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by sea (during a.p. 984-988) and the foreign merchants at the 
port, no doubt Indians, Ceylonese etc., vied with each other in 
presenting bim with gold, silks, jewels and precious stones. 
But the devotee was not in want of these himself. He invested 
the presents thus received in the purchase of a piece of ground 
on which he built the Buddhist temple above referred to, in the 
quarter of the town occupied by his countrymen. (Vide. J. R. 


A. S., 1896., pp. 75, 486, 499). 


Ma-tuan-lin, whose Chinese encyclopedia in a hundred 
volumes compiled in the thirteenth century A.D., has been 
drawn upon largely by modern European scholars, says in that 
great work that Inspectors of Trade were appointed at several 
Chinese ports in the year 999 A. D., “at the request and for the 
convenience of foreign officials," which, adds Dr. Hirth, who 
quotes the above in the J. R. A. S., “may involve that foreign, 
probably Arab or Persian or Indian, communities then existed 
at those ports and that they were under the jurisdiction of 
judges of their own nationality.” (vide J. R. A. S., 1896, p. 69). 


VII. Curves: PILGRIMS TO INpiA: EVIDENCE OF 
COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA 
(4TH AND 5TH CENTURIES A.D.) 


(A) 


Beside the evidence of an extensive commerical. relation 
between India.and China already placed before the reader, we 
have to mention another class of evidence bearing on the 
subject,—that supplied by the /tecords of travels of noted 
Buddhist Chinese pilgrims who visited India, impelled by religi- 
ous fervour, to study Buddhism at its home, and in search of 
Buddhist sacred images, relics and medals. The earliest of 
these travellers was Fa-hien who travelled from India to China 
in Indian merchant ships. He started for India from his country 
in 399 4. D., in search of complete copies of the Buddhist Books 
of Discipline (č. ¢., the Vinaya Plaka forming one of the three 
parts of the Buddhist 77ipitaka or threefuld canon). After six 
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years passed on the route through Central Asia to India and 
after six more passed in studying and collecting Sanskrit texts 
of the Buddhist sacred books, he reached the Bengal port of 
Tamralipti (modern Tamluk) where ‘he embarked ina large 
merchant vessel, and went floating over the sea to the south- 
west,' and with favourable wind, 'after fourteen days, sailing 
day and night, came to the country of Singhala’ (vide p. 100, 
Fa-hien's Aecord of Buddhist: Kingdoms translated and 
annotated by James Legge, m.a., PH. D.) We learn on the 
pilgrims’ own testimony that a white silk fan imported from 
his native land which he saw there suddenly one day being 
presented by a merchant to a Buddbist image, brought forth 
a flood of tears to his eyes that had rested for years together 
on no ‘familiar hill or river, plant or tree.’ This undoubtedly 
points to the existence of commercial intercourse at the time 
between Ceylon and China (/éid, p. 103). After staying for 
two years in Ceylon and collecting more Sanskrit books, he 
took passage for China ina large Indian merchantman. After 
about ninety days of storm and tempest in which the lives of 
the inmates were well-nigh lost and the pilgrim was in 
imminent risk of losing ail his tresures—books and images— 
which it had taken him long weary years to collect, the vessel 
reached the Hindu colony in the island of Java in the Malay 
Archipelago. After a stay ot tive months at that place, he set 
out again in another equally large merchant vessel which also 
met with an equally bad luck on the sea and after eighty-two 
days of troublesome voyage, reached the coast of China at a 
point in the Gulf of Ataolchou to the west of the ancient indian 
settlement of 75i-'oh. 


(B) 


The story ofthis voyage from Ceylon to China is highly 
interesting and instructive, and requires to be studied by 


of Buddhistic Kingdome,” in Chinese written by Fa-Hien himself after 
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us a vivid description of an ocean-journey in those ancient 
days, and teaches us many things relating to the navigation, 
trade and colonisation of the ancient Indians. lt would be seen 
that if an Indian vessel like the one in which the Chinese pilgrim 
took passage for China via Java, could provide accommodation 
for *two hundred men and more' together with provisions and 
water for all for upwards of ninety days, and if, further, she 
could also provide accommodation for merchandise sufficiently 
large in quantity to make the venture worth the perils and 
trouble, the art of ship-building for the purposes of commerical 
and other intercourse with distant lands must have made some 
real advance in ancient India. The circumstances mentioned 
above together with the fact that the route to China appears 
to be very well known to the mariners, so that in spite of the 
tempest and darkening of the sky, they were able to reach their 
destination in safety, Indian ships must have been frequent- 
ing the Chinese waters fora long time past. The inference 
that we have just drawn does not stand alone but is: corro- 
borated by the authentic history already described in detail 
on a previous page of the Indian commercial settlements in 
China, covering a period extending from the seventh century 
B. C., tothe commencement of the Christian era. The vessels, 
we find, were guided in those days by the observation of the 
sun, moon and stars. As the Indians had cuitivated a practical 
knowledge of astronomy from very ancient times, the mariners 
found little difficulty in guiding themselves with 'accuracy 
whenever there was a clear sky. 


(C) 
In the next place, we find that the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago on one of which, Java, Fa-hien had to pass more 


his return to China at the request of his religious instructor Aumdrayiva 
(sparsi) who, be it noted, was an Indian and perhaps the greatest of 
the many Indians who laboured at the work of translating the Buddhist 
canonical works ipto Chinese. Va-hien's work has been translated into 
English by various English scholars, that of Professor Legge published 
in 1586, being the latest, and accepted as the most accurate. 
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than five months and which, as we have seen, formed a half-way 
resting-place for renewing provisions and drink had already 
been colonised by the Hindus: Brahmanism flourished there, 
while Buddhism, though perhaps introduced, had not yet made 
any progress worth speaking of. Some Vaishnava inscriptions 
(which date from the fifth century a.p. or may even be older) * 
discovered in Java also corroborate the Hindu predominance in 
the island in Fa-hien's time and it is evident that the island 
must have been colonised several centuries before. Fa-hien’s 
narrative also shows that the Chinese had not yet ventured out 
into the sea so far south as these islands, because, had there 
been any Chinaman in Java, Fa-hien was sure to have learned 
of him in the course of his five months' sojourn there and the 
fact would certainly have been mentioned by kim; it is hard to 
imagine that the man who shed tears at the sight of a fan of 
his country, would have passed by a countryman unnoticed. 


(D) 


We also find that there were a number of Brahmans in the 
ship in which Fa-hien went from Java to China. Are we to 
take it that some Brahmans in those days took to the merchant's 
profession ? Ser Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, 
who made a prolonged residence of seventeen years at the court 
of Kublai Khan, the great Mongol Emperor of China, and visited 
India towards the end of the thirteenth century A.D., says in 
the narrative of his Travels told by himself, speaking of some 
Indian districts (Guzerat and the northern Konkan embracing 
the modern ports of Chaul, Tana and Broach): “You must 
know that these Abraiman (Brahmans) are the best merchants 
in the world, and the most truthful, for they would not tell a 
lie for anything on earth. Ifa foreign merchant who does not 
know the ways of the country, applies to them and entrusts his 
goods to them, they will take charge of these and sell them in 


*Vide an article headed Notes on the Malay dashes aid Malacca by 
the Dutch scholar, W. P. Groenveldt Esq., in Miscellaneous Papers relating 
to Indo-China and the Indian Archi pelayo, Se:ond Series, Vol. 1, p. 135. 
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the most loyal manner, seeking zealously the profit of the 
foreigner and asking no commission except what he pleases to 
bestow."t Some suppose that there has been confusion between 
Brahmans and Banyans as Guzerat was the country from 
whicn the latter chiefly came.* The Chinese pilgrim may 
have made a similar mistake, but he resided for long in India 
and appears to be familiar with Brahmans and Vaiiyas to 
whom he refers many times in the narrative of his travels. 
(E) 

To give our readers an opportunity of reading the des- 
cription of Fa-hien's memorable voyage as told by himself, we 
add here the portion dealing with it from Prof. Legge's transla- 
tion of Fa-hien's Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms (pp. 111-116):— 


* He took passage in a large merchantman, on board of which there 
were more than 200 men and to which was attached by a rope a smaller 
vessel as a provision against damage or injury te the large one from the 
peris of the navigation. With a favourable wind they proceeded 
eastwards for three days, and they encountered a great wind. The vessel 
sprang a leak and the water came in. The merchants wished to go to the 
smaller vessel; but the men on board it, fearing that too many would 
come, cut the connecting rope. The merchants were greatly alarmed, 
feeling their risk of instant death. Afraid that the vessel would fill, they 
took their bulky goods and threw them into the water. Fa-hien also took 
his pitcher and washing basin, with some other articles, and cast them 
into the sea; but fearing that the merchants would cast over-board his 
books and images he could only think with all his heart of Kwan-she-yin, 
and commit his life to (the protection of) the church of the land of Hzn 
(saying in effect), ‘l have travelled far in search of our Law. Let me, 
by your dread and supernatural (power), return from my wanderings, and 
reach my resting-place.’ 

~~} Vide “The Book of Ser Marco Polo—the Venetian, concerning the 
Kingdoms‘and Marvels of the East. Translated and edited, with notes, 
by Colonel Sir Henry Yule, R.E. C-B., K«.s.1, Corr. Inst. France. Third 
Edition, revised throughout in the light of recent discoveries by Henry 
Cordier of Paris. Londcn, 1903. Vol. II, Ch. XX, p. 363. 


* [bid, p. 367, note. 
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“In this way the tempest continued day and night, till on the 
thirteenth day the ship was carried to the side of an island, where, on the 
ebbing of the tide, the place of the leak was discovered, and it was 
stopped, on which the voyage was resumed. On the sea (hereabouts) 
there are many pirates, to meet with whom is speedy death. The great 
o.ean spreads out,a boundless expanse. There is no knowing east or 
west; only by observing the sun, moon, stars was it possible to go 
forward. If the weatber were dark and rainy, (the ship) went as she was 
carried by the wind, without any definite course. In the darkness of the 
night, only the great waves were to be seen breaking on one another, and 
emitting a brightness like that of fire, with huge turtles and other 
monsters of the deep (a!l about). The merchants were full of terror, not 
knowing where they were going. The sea was deep and bottomless, and 
there was no place where they could drop anchor and stop. But when 
the sky became clear, they could tell east and west, and (the ship) again 
went forward inthe right direction. If she bad come on any hidden 
ro-k, there would have been no way of escape. 


" After proceeding in this way for rather more than ninety days, they 
arrived at a country called Java-dv1»a, where various forms of error and 
Brahmanism are flourishing, while Buddhism in it, is not worth speaking 
of. After staying there for five months, (la-hien) again embarked in 
another large merchantman, which also had on board iore than 2c0 men. 
They carried provisions for fifty days, and commenced the voyage on the 
sixteenth day of the fourth month. 


“ Fa-hien kept his retreat on board the ship. ‘They took a course to 
the north-east, intending to fetch Kwang-chow. After more than a month 
when the night-drum had sounded the second watch, they encountered a 
black wind and tempestuous rain, which threw the merchants and 
passengers into consternation. Fa-hien again with all his heart directed 
his thoughts to Kwan-she-yiv and the monkish communities of the land 
of Han; and, through their dread and mysterious protection, was 
preserved to day-break. After day-break, the Brahmans deliberated 
together and said, “It is having this Sramapa on board which has 
occasioned our misfortune and brought us this great and bitter suffering. 
Let us land the Bhikshu and place ^im on some island-shore. We must 
not for the sake of one man alm @ùrselves to be exposed to such 
imminent peril.” A patron of Fa-hjem however, said to them: “If you 
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land the Bhikshu, you must at the same time laid me ; and if you do not, 
then you must kill me. 1f you land this Sramana, when I get to the land 
of Han, I will go to the King, and inform against you. The king also 
reveres and believes the Law of Duddba, and honours the Bhikshus! The 
merchants hereupon were perplexed, and did not dare immediately to 
land (Fa-hien). 


* Atthis time the sky continued very dark and gloomy, and the 
sailing-masters looked at one another and made mistakes. More than 
seventy days (passed from their leaving Java), and the provisions and 
water were nearly exhausted. They used the salt-water cf the sea for 
cooking, and carefully divided the (fresh) water, each man getting two 
pints. Soon the whole was nearly gone, and the merchants took counsel 
and said, ‘At the ordinary rate of sailing we ought to have reached 
Kwangchow, and now the time is passed by many days :—must we not 
have held a wrong course?’ Immediately they directed the ship to the 
north-west, looking out for land; and after sailing day and night for 
twelve days they reached the shore on the south of mount Lao on the 
borders of the prefecture of Chang-kwang, and immediately got good 


water and vegetables " 
(To be continued.) 


* Inasmuch as the spirit of nature at this season ascerids toward the 
focalization point of its highest possible achieverrents within the realm of 
ether, even so is man to follow the course of the sun, step by step, and 
rise higher and higher unto the regions beyond the confinements of limit- 
ation and mount the eminence of higher thought, until with each break 
of day the rays of golden opportunities reveal in our daily walks achieve- 
ments casting their reflex of magnitude upon the Mirror of the Almighty, 
revealing the wonders of God and man in a sun-clothed garment of Peace 
«n, Earth and good will to Masdasusn, 

5 
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THE SAIVA-SIDDHANTA CONFERENCE AT TRICHINOPOLY. 


(Concluded from page 118 of No. 5 Vol. XI.) 
After this paper followed a final philosophical paper. The 


Secretary of the conference endeavoured to make clear the 
rudiments of the Saiva Siddhànta Philosophy. The circle of 
thoughts of this lecture was briefly this: We experience the 
external world as a reality. The Saiva Siddhanta submits to 
empiricism and teaches the reality of the universe. From the 
fact that we do experience the world, follows the fact that we, 
t.¢., the souls, are distinct from the world. So, to the 
supposition of the reality of the world as object, is added the 
supposition of the rcality of the souls as subject. "When the 
souls enter the world, they know nothing. By the instruction 
of the parents and others, the child comes to knowledge. The 
parents have received the knowledge they impart to their 
children, from their own parents, and those again, from their 
parents, etc. To avoid a rqgressus ad infinitum, a perfect 
intelligence must be assumed às the primal origin of the soul's 
knowledge, founded on instruction. This intelligence is God. 
The world which we experience, as subjected to the process of 
evolution, duration and involution, requires un agent. Thus, the 
hypothesis of the reality of the world, as well as the hypothesis 
of the reality of the souls, necessitates the hypothesis of the 
existence of a supreme God. The Saiva Siddhdnta teaches, 
therefore, the origina] existence of three realities, namely, of 
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Pati (God), PaSu (souls), and PaSam (matter, cum grano salis*.) 
The lecturer then explained the relation of God towards the 
souls and the world. This relation was not one of identity, as 
the school of Sankara teaches t, also not onc of causality as that 
between gold and jewels, also not one of coéxistence with 
mutual exclusion as that between darkness and light, but a 
relation of coéxistence without mutual exclusion. ‘Ite meaning 
of the word Advaitam was not monism, as expressly pointed 
out by Meykanda Deva in Sivajfüanabotham. The negative 
prefix in the word Advaitam did not negate the existence of 
two substances, but only a quality of the existence, t. e, the 
existence entirely independent and detached from each other. 
God and the world (the organic as well as the inorganic) existed 
as two realities, which were most closely connected with each 
other without the possibility of severance. Fitting analogies 
to aid understanding this relation were soul and body, the 
vowel A and the consonants. 


After this lecture the speaker was, out of gratitude for 
his services to the cause of the Saiva Siddhanta, presented with 
a large, framed drawing of his half-length portrait. In than- 
king for this honour, he said, among other things: “ the totality 
of all religions was like a tree. A trce consisted of branches, 
leaves, flowers, unripe and ripe fruits. The Saiva Siddhanta 
was like the juice of a ripe fruit, that is, the essence of 
all religions. 

As it had become rather late in the meanwhile, the President 

* This way of stating a proposition is neither by anv means true nor 
dignified—Ed. L. T. 

+ Sankara’s philosophy does not teach so. See fogf-note 3, page 111, 
ante.—Ed. L. 1. 
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contented himself with about twenty minutes for his closing 
speech. Heagain alluded to the caste-question, and recommended 
its gradual abolition. Besides that, he recommended the removal 
of the dancing-girls from the temples. This institution had, 
through the fault of the men, become so corrupted that it had no 
right to exist, any more. This demand made with only little 
seriousness, was also received with little seriousness, and partly 
even with Jaughter, which pained us very much. Further he 
demanded better supervision of the temples. When after 
that, the Secretary had proposed the usual vote of thanks to 
the President, the lecturers and us missionaries present, we 
left the meeting, as it had become past 8 o'clock by then, and 
I had to catch the train. for Erode, to be able to preach on the 


New Year's day to my congregation the Gospel of God's Love. 


Among the smaller features of the Conference may be men- 
tioned that telegrams of grceting were received, that between 
the papers were sung stanzas from Devaram and TiruvaSakam, 
very highly esteemed by the Sivaites as their psalms, by 
two boys, accompanied with a violin and a vina; that the inore 
elegant the Tamil was, the greater was the attention, a fact 
that should prompt us missionaries, to cultivate more the High 
Tamil, unfortunately held in ill-repute by many ; that several 
speakers quoted passages from ghe Bible which were almost 
every time received with atiplauke, especially the beautiful 
verses from Hebrews XII about chastisement*. So much are the 
Indians impressed by the sublimity of the Bible that they use 


* Mr. Sehen is apparently referring to the mieten TIMUNT in 
Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin’s “The Psychology of the Shadadhvans" (p. 427 
ot Vol. N, arte, q. v.)—Ed. L. T. 
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it as. a Pramanam, an observation ] have often made. They 
endeavour to revive their religion in opposition to Christianity, 
but one sees they try to do it with the aid of thoughts and 
ideas derived from Christianity, which, of course, they will 
disclaim, but which is nevertheless a fact, and with a high 
esteem towards Christianity. Particular]y the leaders are 
strongly influenced by Christian Mysticism, as I had occasion 
to learn from talks with them, and from their writings *. 


From the missionary point of view, | believe, we can only 
be glad of this movement of revival, although it will set many 
a new task before us, because this movement strives to 
stir up religious interest which is most needed in spite of 
the almost proverbial religiosity of the Indians; because this 
movement combats the ever-spreading atheism and the Vedan- 
tic monism { and strives to remove many an abuse; because 


this movemenf is a proof for the power of Christianity 


* Our missionary friend is misstating the entire position. The Hindus 
have, as orientals, the greatest esteem for the Christian Holy Bible, 
because it is an oriental book in matter and manner, in spirit and in truth. 
They use the Holy Bible as an accessory in the interpretation of their own 
scriptures, solely to guide the present-day missionaries of the Christian 
faith in understanding the sense of the Holy Dible aright.- The con- 
tention of the Hindus is that the Holy Bible is an exceedingly weighty 
document, but that it is being grossly misinterpreted by the Westerns. 
Consequently, what the Hindus do, is calculated more to open the eyes 
of the Christian missionaries, brought up in the schools of European 
materialism and commercialism, to the real truths enshrined in ths Holy 
Bible, than to help themselves. The greatest problem now is, how best to 
teach the Holy Bible to the West. The only phase of Christianity 
wherein some vestige of spirituality still lingers, is the Romish faith, 
more commonly known as Roman Catholicism—Ed. L. T. 


*| It will be more apt to say '' pseudo-Vedantic monium "—E4. L.T. 
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in the Tami] country 4; and chiefly because it will end in 
showing that Hinduism, also, in its best branches, is not able 
to satisfy the, according to the Saiva Siddhanta, eternal 
faculties of the soul, Jiianam, Kriya, Ichchha, 7. e., we may say, 
the longing after truth, action and the supreme good, and 
will direct the eyes of the Indians towards the one Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus, who claims to statisfy the threefold longing 
of the soul as can be seen from his word: "lam the way, the 
truth and the life" (John XIV, 6), and really satisfies. It is 
true, this movement sets its face against Christianity, but not 
less against the harmful monistic f. Vedantism. We can, there- 
fore, look at the Saiva Siddhanta not only as an enemy, but 


also, in a certain sense, as an ally 1. 


I conclude with the statement that we can trust to the 
Divine Providence that this movement, although started to 
check the spreading of Christianity in India, will yet help 
to bring the Christian faith nearer to the Indian people. His 


Kingdom comes also to India! May it come soon! 

H. W. S. 

$i This is putting the cart before the horse. The fact is the Hindus 

are better enabling the Christian missionaries to understand their 

own scriptures, now that the Hindus have begun to openly interpret their 
scriptures in the interests of exotic nations and themselves—Ed. L. T. 


+ We would say, ‘ pseudo-Vedántism '—Ed. L.T. 


i This paragraph, we regret, does not state the truth as it persists. 
Every Agamantin knows that the Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed 
One, is the soul that is rid of corruption. The soul attains to its true 
Status as the “Son of God’, only when the corruption that blinded its 
vision is wiped off its eyes. The meaning of John xiv, 6, is that Christhood 
is the only real condition of the soul, and the legitimate door-way to 
“ beholding God” (Siva-darsanam) and eventually to the supreme 
“Fellowship of God ”—Eîd. L.T. 


NAMMALVAR'S TIRU-VIRUTTAM. 


(Continued from page 170 of No. 4 Vol. XI.) 


XXV. Th' last article (XXIV) oped with the mention of 

(1-9) Tir'vir'ttam's Comments Five and Glosses Four. 
. (10) The first verse here, Vedantacharya too explained. 
(11-13) The Tamil verse which Dev'tees chant before 
this poem. 
In praise thereof, 's itself possessed of Comments Three 

The Text included, we've thus works four teen in all; 
These hundred verses, thus, thirteen more works pro- 


duced, 
Besides a host of others treating of our Seer, 


Such as (14) Seer Madhur'-Kavi's Hymn, (15) Acharya- 
Hridaya and th' like. 
Of these others, the follow'ng are some specimens 

(—The choice, including authors prized by Saivas 
too) :— 
(16) "Our Lord—as seen in Raügam Blest, with zest 
asked, say'ng— 

Our Satha-kop (or Evil's Antidote) singst thou ?' ” * 
"Our Seer’—Nammalvar’’— 's hence a name of 
Satha-kop. 
(17) “The speech flow'ng from the lips of my and 
Kur'gai's Lord— 
Whom God decked with the vaku] wreath as th’ First 
of Seers, 

(a) Is wealth to some ; (5) to others, purifier is ; 
(c) Virtue's fruition perfect is to some ; (d) others ; 

It into virtue leads ; (e) Ved's ‘ginning and Ved's cream 


* Verse 3 of the preface to the Centum on Satha-kopa (called “Satha- 
kopa-Antáthi") by Kambar, the renowned author of the great Tamil 
classic, entitled the Rámáyagam and consisting of more than fes theusand 
stanzas. 
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It is to some ! (Thus ev'ry kind of need subserves !)"* 
(18) “As higher being than the Lord of Bliss there 's 
none, 
Hymn-—higher than our Seer's Tir-vai-Moli—there 's 
none!" f 
Converted by Seer Madhura-Kavi or * The Sweet 
Poet "—the first of Nammalvàr's disciples, the 
whole body of scholars, of whom, in its best days, 
the famed University of Madura consisted, subs- 
cribed to such confessions as the following :— 
(19) “say, Master! (a) dwell'st thou in Kur'gai, or 
th' Nectar-sea ? 
(b) Art thou * Paránkusa ” named or “ Narayana "? 
(c) Is thy wreath vakula or Tulasi itself ? 


(d) Art thou a two-armed man or th' Four-armed Lord 
Hirnself 


[—Who grants th' four boons—virtue, wealth, love, 
salvation,—called 1; ? " 
(20) “(e) Can flies venture to fly before the King of 
f Birds ? 
(f) Can glowworms shine in th’ presence of the Lord 
of Day? 
(g) Can dogs, defying, bark and run in tigers' front ? 
(A) Can foxes strut, while full-maned lions are in sight? 
(i) Can dev'ls, in dance, with graceful Heav'nly 
Nymphs compete ? 

(7) Can all the poems of the world, together match 

A single line of the Thousand-versed Veda Great— 
Which the Vaku]-wreathed Seer’, thout break, did 
gracicus sing ? " 
The Vinoda-Rasa-Maiijari records verses glorifying Satha- 
kopa as Ved-Seer and Salvation-Giver, the framers of the 
verses being no less than—(21) the great author of the Kural 
(the standard commentator whereon, namely, Pari-mel-ala gar, 


— pe ima —— ———Ó—— -— —————M— ——— 


* Verse 4 of the Centum on Satha-kopa. See the last note. 

f Verse 1 of the preíace to the last-cited Centum. 

t Vide Chandraloka-verse ; * Chaturpam purusharthanam, Data Devas 
Chatur-bhujat:.” 
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was an ancestor of the Managers of the Temple of Tri-vikrama 
at Cofijivaram—situated within four furlongs of the quarter 
where the Munsif's Court is now located) (22) the great 
authoress Auvai—sister of the last-mentioned author, (23) the 
great ldai-kkadar and (24) a certain distinguished Yogi. 


XXVI. 


(26) * (a) What day can match the day on which 

The May-June Moon 's in ViSakh-Star ? 

(6) What Seer can match the Seer—who is 

As aeo. 
" Evil's Healer” 

(c) What hymn can match the hymn which as 

* The Blest Mouth's utterance "* is famed? 

(d) What city in the world can match 

That which “The Beauteous Kur'gai" 's named ?— 

[Vara-Yogin’s Upadesa-Ratna-Mala, v. 15.) 

Our Seer having glorified the Lord, 

Th’ Lord's Feet—in Temples: placed o'er Dev’tees’ 

heads— 


is renowned ? 


Are, after Seer, “ Satha-kopa " named. 
(2) As Madhur -Kavi glorified our Seer, 
Our Seer's Feet were erst, “ Madhur'-Kavi " called ; 
For service similar, the same Feet, we 

“ Ramanuja " call, since the latter came. 

(3) Serving the Lord's licge—Bharata, 

Satru-ghna, servant's servant grew ; 

Serving the Lord’s liege Satha-kop, 

Madhur'-Kavi grew liege's liege ; 

Him—Vaishnpavs all have followed since. 

Touching each soul new-come to Heav'n, 

Angels address to God this pray’r :— 


* Equal to us let him become". (‘“ Asmabhis tulyo 
re ( bhavatu!") 


Great Souls' follow'rs, Great Souls will grow. 
Not to be ministered unto, 
But to min'ster, Great Souls e'er live. 


* Without conceiving the smallest jealousy against others, 


^. € ^ Tiru-vài-Moli." 


6 
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he (the well-grounded painter) is contented that all shall be as 
great as himself who are willing to undergo the same fatigue : 
and as his pre-eminence depends not upon a trick, heis free 
from the painful suspicions of a juggler, who lives in perpetual 
fear lest his trick should be discovered." Reynold's Seven 
Discourses on Art, end of Discourse Il. “ How fertile will that 
imagination appear, which was able to clothe all the properties 
of el@ments, the qualification of the mind, the virtues and vices 
in forms and persons ; and to introduce them into actions agree- 
able to the nature of the things they shadowed!” ([Pope’s 
preface to his translation of the Iiad.] 


“We come now to the characters of his persons ; and here 
we shall find no author has ever drawn so many, with so visible 
and surprising a variety, or given us such lively and affecting 
impressions of them. Every one has something so singularly 
his own, that no painter could have distinguished them more 
by their features, than the poet has by their manners." [/a.] 
“Thus on whatever side we contemplate Homer, what princi- 
pally strikes us is his invention” [/d.] “...... the constant use of 
the same epithets to his gods and heroes; such as the 'far-darting 
Phoebus,’ the ‘blue-eyed Pallas’ &c.,...... depended upon the 
powers and offices...... believed to belong to them; and had 
contracted a weight and veneration from the rites and solemn 
devotions in which they were used: they were a sort of 
attributes with which it was a matter of religion to salute them 
on all occasions, and which it was an irreverence to omit." [/d.] 
Mh: ce but that warmth of fancy will carry the lowest and most 
universal applauses which holds the heart of a reader under the 
strongest enchantment.” [/d.] 


“Read Homer once, and you can read no more: 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose: but still persist to rear, 
nd Homer will be all the books you need.’ (/d. A citation 
from the Duke of Buckingham's Essay.) All these eulogies on 
Homer, I hold to be in even a greater degree, deserved by our 
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Seer. The Greek Rhapsodists, according to Plato, could scarce 
recite Homer without falling into convulsions ". (Macaulay's 
Essay on Milton.) So our Araiyars (or Temple Pealmists like 
Tiru-varanga-pperumal) could scarce chant our Seer's Psalms 
without being deeply affected and making their auditors 
affected likewise. 


XXVII. “ Present time and future may be considered as rivals 
and he who solicits the one must expect to be discountenanced 
by the other "—Reynold's Seven Discourses on Art, end of 
Discourse IV. 

The principal advantage of an academy is, that, besides 
furnishing able men to direct the student, it will be a repository 
for the great examples of the art. These are the materials on 
which genius is to work, and without which the strongest 
intellect may be fruitlessly or deviously employed. By study- 
ing these authentic models, that idea of excellence which is 
the result of the accumulated experience of past ages may be 
at once acquired, and the tardy and obstructed progress of 
our predecessors may teach us a shorter and easier way." 
[/4. Discourse L.] [*The very sight of good souls saves” 
=" Daršanād eva Sadhavah" says our Bhagavata.] 

M ins The neglect of this method is...... one of the reasons 
why students so often disappoint expectation, and being more 
than boys at sixteen, become less than men at thirty." [/4. End 
of Discourse I. | ~ 

Lhat other artists, the very best of them not excepted, 
draw their inspiration from the poet, is cantessed in the follow- 
ing passage:—" Phidias, when he formed his Jupiter,” says 
Proclus, “did not copy any object presented to his sight ; but 
contemplated only that image which he had conceived in his 
mind from Homer's description." —1/4., opening of Discourse 
II]. Sec post v. 2, 39 42. 43» 44, XC. 63, 65, 67 and 82. 


(To be continued.) 
A. G. 
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A Letter to the Editor. 


The Meaning of Temple-worship. 


To 
V. V. RAMANA SASTRIN Eso., 
Tue Eprror, “ LIGHT or TRUTH" 
Manras, N.C. 
Mannar, the 7th Nov., rgro. 
Dear Sir, 


l saw a note on Temple-Worship published in the issue of 
July last*, being a criticism of a part of my paper on ‘The 
Work Before Us f '. 


The passage to which objection is taken does not, I am 
afraid, admit of the construction put upon it by the “ Saiva 
Siddhantin”. My words are: ‘Temple-worship has been losing 
its influence on the so-called civilized section and allowed to 
become a dead letter’. This would only mean that to those 
who have been carried away by the tide of western irreligious 
materialistic ideas, our temple-worship has no meaning, and we 
who understand the virtue of it, nave allowed this state of Range 


* This -— letter addressed to the Editor by Mr. R. Shapmukha 
Mudaliyar, Saiva-Siddhantin, Salem, which was published on page 39 of 
the current Volume of this Journal.—Ed. L.ıT. 

f Vide pp. 300-307, 368-373, 392-398 and 452-456, of Vol. X, of this 
Journal —£u. L. T. 
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to continue in our midst. The next sentence only suggests a 
remedy for the evil: * Temple-funds may be better utilised for 
the publication of jiana-sas/ras, and the establishing of charita- 
ble institutions’. This does not mean that the temples must be 
swept away, but that the surplus-funds in the hands of the 
managers, should be devoted (instead of being invested on fire- 
works and other famasha) in bringing to light the inner meaning 
of all the kriyas, and bring home to the so-called civilised, the 
indispensabilit y of the kriyas, as a means to an end. This might, 
in my opinion, rouse a spiritualistic tendency to give to temple- 
worship, and other means of training, the place of honour they 
deserve. And further, the surplus funds should also bc divert- 
ed into channels of temporal usefulness viz: the erection of 
hospitals and poor-houses, schools and colleges, libraries and 


preaching-halls, etc., etc. 


I hope this explanation will meet the eyes of my critic, and 
enable him to acquit me of the unfounded charge laid at my 
door. [am one that holds ‘ temple-worship ' is a great help to 
spiritual progress—‘ .yeruG zr$oades o. Couns ses Ga (pu 
gous srgpuo “Ose oC sni Go. 

With kind regards, 
Yours in the Lord, 
R. S. SUBRAHMANYAM. 


armen TEILA: VS sDyHRITEY | 
TORNER FORT ata: BARE: u 


—Sripati’s Jatake-harme-paddhati. 
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THE “AGAMIC BUREAU” NOTES. 


The first translation-reprint from the Allahabad Indological 

Journal, “Indian Thought ", conducted by 

Translation of Xesava Drs. George Thibaut and Ganganatha Jha, 

Misra's Tarka-bhasha. is ready, and it is entitled “The Tarka- 

bháshà or Exposition of Reasoning ". The 

translator is Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganganatha Jha, M.A., 

p. LITT., Professor, Muir Central College, Allahabad. As 

regards the merits of the original work, the following extract 
from the translator's preface will give a correct idea : 


“The Tarkabásha of Kesava Misra is an elementary treatise on the 
Nyàüya System. It explains, in brief, the main tenets peculiar to that 
system, along with certain other details that that system subsequently 
borrowed from the sister system of Vaifeshikas. The work has been 
chosen for translation, because of its freedom from the intricate polemics 
that makes many Nyáya works repellent to the ordinary student. This 
translation will serve as an introduction to the study of the more abstruse 
works that are being translated (that is, in the pages of “Indian Thought" 
—Ed. L.T.):—viz, the Bhàs;ya of Vatsyàyana and the Vartika of 
Udyotakara,—which constitute the chief and original ‘ authority’, for the 
Nyaya. 

The writer of this work is believed to have lived between 1344 and 
1419 A C. in Mithila (North Bihar)". 

In South India, at any rate in the Dravidian districts, 
KeSava Misra's Tarka-bhásha is one of the three elementary 
works which prospective students of Chintamani and Gadadhari, 
cannot but master in quite a literal sense. In fact, the three 
elementary works are regarded as the door-way to the 
* Navadvipa scholastics". A classical translatian of KeSava 
Misra's Tarkabhasha is already in existence in Tamil. The 
present English version by Dr. Jha is commendable in every 
way, as it combines in equal measure clearness, purity and faith- 
fulness of translation, witb facility and aptness of expression. 
It is priced remarkably low (to wit, at one rupee), and, consider- 
ing the importance and value of the work for all students of 
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Sanskrit philosophy and mysticism, ought to find a ready and 
large sale. The book is affectionately dedicated as follows: 


fea: Arar ERNA à 
aaeain: qus u 


LES] 
+ 


The “Latent Light Culture" Institute at Tinnevelly has 
recently published a work named “Magnetic 
Magnetic Aura. Aura". The title-page contains: “ Magne- 
: tic Aura or Personal Magnetism by Prof. 
S. V. Raghavachary, C. L. D., D. P. Sc_—with an Introductory 
Paper on The Occult Significance of Personal Magnetism by 
Svami A. P. Mukerji ”. The book is divided into seven chap- 
ters which are (1) Aura, (2) Mind, (3) Self-Control, (4) Personal 
Influence, (5) The Way of Mastery, (6) Wisdom and (7) Light. 
The book develops the subject in a simple and clear manner, 
so that even the merest tyro can handle the book with ease 
and profit. The name of American publications in this line 
is legion, and yet, as an introductory primer, the present com- 
pilation is bound to supply a real want. A number of physical 
exercises are prescribed in order to evoke ‘personal magnetism’ 
in one's own person ; and as the Introduction remarks: 


“ The aim of nature is thus to build up highly-individualized centres 
of consciousness resulting in Cosmic Consciousness. Each centre thus 
formed, will, in proportion to its capacity to receive, be utilized as a dis- 
tributing medium for the transmission of ifs to beings on a lower plane of 
development. "We see, then, that as we develop and expand our spiritual e 
stature, our power over External Nature will have a corresponding increase. 
The one thing necessary for us is to place ourselves es rapport with the 
upward trend of evolution. Then we are like swimmers going wits the 
current instead of agasust it. Then we are like conduit-pipes through 
which there is a constant rush of life, love and beauty............ Remember 
you are a spark from the Divi:e Spirit and in no way different, in year 
essential nature, from the Lord of the Universe ". 


This quotation is of a piece with the view-point maintained 
in the book throughout. The .Agantanta draws always a 
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“fine between the soul and God, and teaches that the-soul is the 
‘Witrror in which the Lord is reflected, or that the soul is the lens 
which the Lord irradiates. The most important thing to 
remember is, that the soul is as much different from Matter as 
it is from God, and that it is, at best, to use a material analogy, 
nothing more than a reflector. And the whole question is 
' whether the capability of the soul to reflect God is manifested 
by it in full.or not. The answer is definitively ‘no!’ and 
the reason for the defect is furnished by the presence, in the soul, 
of anava mala or the ‘ancient corruption’. What does this 
éwava mala do? As the bhashya-kára Kshemarája explains 
ander the second Sütra of Vasugupta's Siva-sütra-vimars&ini, 
the ànava mala produces two sorts of wrong knowledge, the 
negative abhyüti and the positive anyathdkhyati. Akhyati is 
„darkness of non-perception, whereby the soul is unable to dis- 
tinguish itself from anatma or prakriti, while anyathakhyati 
is perverse perception whereby the anatma or prakriti is mis- 
‘taken by the soul for its own self. The two sorts of wrong 
knowledge will, on final analysis, prove to be (1) attribution of 
anatmata to atmà and (2) attribution of àtmatà to anatma. The 
latter is, of course, the more serious defect. Hence alone Bhkatta 
Kalla[a says in his Spanda-pradipska : 
ARINA FANATT: à 
AAA AGA A AKA di 
WMI iiki sace i rati | 
ROTA AAAI TT: N 
ORENA: TTT: | 
PUSS Wo ATTA: i 
Utpalacharya’s commentary (The Spanda-pradipika) on the 
gee KErikds will bear quoting in full, to explain the pasutva 
dé Me Ou, now the- pašutva clings to the soul and how it is 
away Meawn off by the soul without a trace; but we refrain 
Tw aomg so, as we havekalready exceeded our limits in 
P te rakion between the soul and God. 


m 
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TIRUMANTIRAM OF Sr. TIRUMÜLAR. 


(Continued from page 148 of Vol. rr No. 4.) 
RAJADOSHA. 

sone re gy nen eG m 2 gn 8 (m6: 

&eveor air eexf] pst dss eucvetr 

&evaora 7 eur e wr r reir G) aevo eoeir Lin ear 

Bota T S & mco am se B cvevo Gear, (1) 

The king without learning and Yama are one ; 

Nay, the latter by far is the better one. 

The king knows no law, hesitates not to kill ; 

The good, Yama will not approach. 

NOTE. x 

The Hindu ideal of Yama, the God of death, isa high one. He 
represents Dharma, ideal of Justice, and his scales would not turn by 
even an hair breadth. For the ideal of kingship herein set forth, see my 
introduction to the Tamilian Antiquary No. 6. pp. 17 to 19: 

arQum gy ocirear een) ig. 0 pa Gs D 

arQ. npe mg.ueGer Serax 

srQ.t panD sA ere qp uro 

ac Qu. a gy es Q seva ri fl eir gy Guo (2) 

Everyday of life, if the king does not 

Seek the right path and hold to it, 
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Everyday will ruin befall the land ; 

Everyday will grow less the fortune of the king. 

Qe Qs AAA t Cardy esr OL er uer 

Qen Qs So pua Qe Guo Gau. 

Qeu Qr Aww s cau pev ais s eir 

Qa Gs AOsri sans. sare Gu. (3) 


Where is the good of the garb, when they belie the garb ; 
True garb they wear who don't belie the garb ; 

If the false wearer is turned by the mighty king 

To keep his faith, salvation will then be sure. 


NOTE. 


In this, and in verses, 4, 5 &9 & 10, it is made out that it is the 
duty of kings to find out and expose religious impostors, wearing the 
cloak of holiness, so that they may not delude mankind, and that these 
should be reformed with tbe help of true jüànis. 


gp si nO sr& eos gars D ster aha 

andoy y su qam pay. wer en gno 

LL rer Seven uns eur B Qui S peur ie 

Tibur ar Peessu gri ser erp, (4) 
Without Jiiana, man wears sacred thread, 

The land's prosperity and the lustre of the king will fade. 
"Therefore should he with knowledge weed out 

Those who for show wear the Sacred thread. 
Enan s ni - a». ens £x ex eir auf) 

Srah suras p d eir maii eno 

e» saras su SO sr 25 p 

Chi ex (pess 1. Tá $,semev.on 551 OCs (s) 
Without wisdom, braid and thread they wear, 

And pose as men of wisdom rare. 

If such, the king finds out and wisdom imparts, 

With Jüani's help, the land benefits. 

Boer nT Dan bp pere» s as 

Grassa Ses foa sssorye 


TIRUMANTIRAM. 


sean etU aran Q gm SeCarer 
Qo guod aou $5. m rs eu. 


The Kine and Women, and Men of tapas 
And true devotees, praised by the Gods 
The king should protect. Fails he in this, 
Then goes he surely to the nether worlds. 
Api sGys Sie se apo C ever yar 

wpb 4.0 ae ACuwe p paana 

Api s $6 GraG@swO sa Seummany 

ue pt (iu. c/Qa s s eu sae NQowar Qu. 


If wealth in this life and future bliss, he desires, 
Then, even in falling, the king sbould do the right 
Of the fruits of tbe people's industries 

A sixth, for share, the king doth take. 


Cass gpovansdl ssa uat ong 

au 15 sul sisaaa Quad pod 

Guis Saajees siu9 orsa rar S sa sacr ar, 
unum SYR uere cs s $ gro. 

If the king his people rightly protects 
His subjects abide by the sovran rule. 
If like tiger he preys on his subjects 
The land becomes a prey to all. 

sane stets Qs. (9. 4amróv asser Bwana S jo 
masar OC o rer 08/0 $ uj cir caf? grit 

waa sn ei DC s noon; eir gy o (seran 
CuwOsram DO s esr. ee Qe s saree. 
Following the Jaw and offering in fire, 
One does not drink the soma juice, 

But drinks the mead for getting muddled 
To punish such is the king's duty. 

Ais irouia EA iion grees 

wj peirtiwas 25scrarems.o gro A 

Qu sais (Pasy uxoenuafel.oep.oá Qs 
Qual gei — ori sé Qus sdra. .Qar, 
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7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(19) 
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If in their own religious paths, they do not stand 


They reap the punishment, according to law 


As declared by our Father, Siva, in the life to come. 


In this life, the king's duty is to punish. 

: PRAISE OF CHARITY.. 
Bis GSOMarafa serarcr Bex 
uns Sass gem lei ipu onim Gum m rer Mea 
Careosujan_Sralan 75 Q s rev %evay exor er cor ear 
anims saI iD sonar gi SlQer, 
Give ye to all and make no difference 
Divide and eat, bury not old wealth. 
Ye hungering men, dont swallow fast ; 
Learn ye from the cawing crows to wait. 

l PRAISE ÖF RAIN. 

l 

HY pur weis 15 en ev 
wap gr piua uo buidar sr mgr 
Spe pF s 655 muB ame 
up Jr p area» gums $a (SG. 
From rain is produced the ambrosial food 
Thence grow the trees that produce food, 
The palms and plaintains, canes and cocoa. 
And the Kafiji trees all producing food. 
«ve» gue. iSi cir D Pano? 7 (ell 
1€» gra cotes] eror 5 sss he yr gy 
Pw guSevtev.o m6 cvev gem auf gO g erar ef i é 
sws diawur s ang emu p. 
The Heavenly stream, flowifig down the Hills 


Springs from the inmost heart of the silent ones 
No froth, no dirt, no banks are there 


In our Father's cleansing stream, crystal pure. 


( To be continued. ) 


J. M. N. 
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THE SAIVA-SIDDHANTA CONFERENCE, 
Ramnad, 1910. 


I. The Address of Welcome to the President 


By MR. V. V. Ramaya ŠĀSTRIN, THE SECRETARY OF THE CONFERENCE.9 


M. R. Ry., K. P. PUTTANNA CHETTIYAR AVARGAL, 
Senior CoUNCILLOR 
To H. H. Tur MAHARAJA or Mysore, 
AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
OF THE Saiva-SippHANTA CONFERENCE, 


RAMNAD. 


RESPECTED AND Dear Sir, 


Ihave been directed to stand as the mouthpiece of this 
Conference, in welcoming you to our midst, to preside over 
its present Session. You are, as all of us know, one of the 
greatest functionaries of an,influential Native State, a State 
which has, in times past, been the theatre of momentous, spirit- 
ual and political upheavals, a State which, we are proud to 
recognise, is onc of the few, extant, leading Hindu Principalities, 
wherein the mellowing influence of our ancient faiths, has 


* This was delivered at Ramalitga Vilas, Ráàmnád, on Monday the 
26th December 1910.—E4. L. T. 
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always inspired the statecraft. Iam speaking with an emotion 
too deep for expression, when referring to this mellowing influ- 
ence of the sweet under-current of Saivic Religion in Nepal, 
Kashmir and Mysore, an influence to which a signal testimony 
is borne in that they remain, to this day, the head-centres of 
Agamic lore and Saivic prestige. Other spots there are, no 
doubt, in our Bharata-varsha, of which the same may be said 
with equal emphasis, but, I have singled out far excellence 
the three countries, since they are surrounded, to this day, 
by an unmistakable Agamic halo, and irradiated, even now, 
by the fadeless splendour of such Saivic mystics, as the far- 
famed Nija-guna-Siva-yogin and Basava, Somanandanatha and 
Abhinavagupta, and Bhoja-deva and Vikrama-saha, With 
such stars of the first magnitude to bespangle and beautify 
their Ágamic firmament, those countries have always remained 
the centres of attraction to students of the Divyagamas. The 
Suddha-Saivic phase of the Agamanta or Sivadvaita-siddhanta, 
which became latterly such an engine of power and influence 
in the hands of Sri-mila-natha, Satya-jiiana-darSi-Sivacharya, 
Appaya-dikshitendra and others, on the Coromandel Coast, 
had attained, centuries and centuries previously, its meridian 
of glory, in Nepal and Kashmir. The Vira-Saivic phase focuss- 
ed its activities on Western India and the cis- Vindhyan region, 
while the Pratyabhijfia, Spanda and Paramarthavada phases 
deluged Kashmir and Upper India. The perennial Divyagamas 
have remained at the back of all these branches of the Šiva- 
Siddhànta, so as to be a ceaseless source of strength and 
inspiration to their God-voicing exponents and propagandists. 


In welcoming you, Sir, therefore, to our midst, we are 
welcoming not only an able statesman of generous impulses and 
wide sympathies, an enlightened and zealous votary of our 
ancient Saivic faith, but also a gentleman in whom the holy, 
spiritual fire, kindled by the God-man Basava, an incarnation 
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of NandikeSvara, who is our Jfana-deSika and the Lord- 
Chamberlain of our Lord, burns with a steady lustre, a gentle- 
man on whom the blessings of the Pafichacharyas are bound 
to be rained in fragrant flower-showers, ere long. Our joy 
knows no bounds, when we, for a moment, reflect, how indis- 
solubly strong the ties of an ancient religion are, in binding 
us all together for the common cause of serving our dear 
“Father in Heaven", and how readily, in the midst of your 
arduous and exacting duties, you acceded to our wishes that 
you should lead this Assembly of the Servants of God, during 
its present Session, even though you were applied to, after con- 
siderable misgivings, on our part, about the certain materiali- 
zation or accomplishment of our heart’s longings. But the fiat 
of the Lord is always supreme, and capable of over-riding any 
apparent obstacles. And under the zgis of His Benevolence 
and Blessing, you have come down here, to bear the proffered 
duties, and discharge them with all your might, and we shall 
all, in Conference Assembled, unanimously and sincerely pray 
to Him, the Revealer of the Nigamagamas, to shower His 
choicest Blessings upon you, so that your life may, ever and 
anon, prove to be a fit means for His Glorification, here and 
beyond. 

And may I, also, with your kind permission, beg, on behalf 
of this Conference, to ever remain ‘your devoted servant in the 
Lord, 


V. V. Ramana SESTRIN, 


RAMNAD, } Honorary Seeretary, 
12th Dhanus 5012 Kali-Y uga. Baiva Siddhanta Conference. 
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2. Presidential Address 
Bv Mr. K. P. Purtanna CurTTIvAR, SENIOR COUNCILLOR 


To H. H. Tur MAHARAJA or Mysore.* 


The Superiority of the Saiva Faith. 


Your HIGHNESS AND GENTLEMEN, 


IN the first place, let me return my most grateful thanks 
for the great honor you have done me in electing me to preside 
over this august Assembly, composed of the best and most 
highly cultured adherents of the faith to which I am proud 
to belong. laman utter stranger to you all, and yet, you have 
done me this unique honor, which I take to be due to the fact 
that 1 happen to be a ViraSaiva, and to belong to a part of 
India in which this faith greatly predominates amongst the 
people. I am sure the ViraSaiva Community will consider 
this as a compliment paid to itself. My claim, however, to 
preside over the deliberations of this Conference, lie more in 
your indulgence, than in any pretensions on my part to high 
learning in my religion, or, for the matter of that, in Saiva 
Siddhànta generally. I appreciate the honor more as a recog- 
nition of the common religious bond that unites the Kanarese 
ViraSaivas with their Tamil and Telugu brethren in the South, 
and with all the Saivaite communities in general. 


I must begin by saying that, whilst I am a devout worship- 
per of Lord Mahadeva the Supreme, I am no sectarian in the 
narrow sense of that term. I entertain the greatest reverence 
towards the other gods of the Hindu Pantheon. Indeed, why 
should we despise our own Gods, the Gods of our ancient 
Maharshis, when we are enlightened enough to accord a sym- 
pathetic reception to such alien faiths, as those of Christians, 

* This was delivered at Ramalinga Vilas, Ramnad, on Monday the 
26th December 1910.—Ed. L. T. 
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Muhammadans and Zoroastrians? The great faiths of the 
world are all cast in the Divine mould, and if the forms are 
different, the difference is rendered necessary by the inherent 
diversities of mankind. It is quite as impossible to have one 
religion for the whole world, as to have only one mode of 
thinking on any particular subject. All religions are founded 
on Truth, and they differ from one another, on account of the 
standpoint from which they view the central principle of Truth. 
To.give you a concrete instance— We have got a hill called 
the Sivaganga or Kakudgiri near Bangalore. It is stated in the 
Sthala-purana, and it is also a fact, that it presents four different 
appearances, viz, that of a bull, a Linga, a serpent and Vinayaka 
according as it is viewed from the east, west, north and south 
respectively. None of these descriptions is untrue; yet, they 
differ essentially from one another. Whilst we are staunch 
in our own faith, and believe it to be the best for the attainment 
of material and spiritual happiness in this world, and Moksha in 
the next, let us be tolerant and even sympathetic towards the 
other great religions of the world, and the more so, towards the 
other faiths of Indian origin, which have come from the same 
common stock,. to wit, Vaishnavaism, Saktaism, Jainism, 
Buddhism and so on. 


There is no doubt that Saivism has been somewhat 
obscured, and its progress retarded, by the rise of other 
cults in India. These have been pushed forward with the 
ardent zeal always characteristic of new faiths, and in the 
course of their militant propogandism, every opportunity has 
been taken, either wittingly or unwittingly, to misrepresent, 
and cast aspersions on, this most ancient faith, the worship 
of the Great God Siva. Though we can afford to look with 
no sense of ill-will on such attempts, yet we shall be wanting 
in our duty, if we do not bestir ourselves to expound our own 
religion and its invaluable doctrines, and thus, to prevent people 
from deserting the faith in which they are born. One of 
the commonest and, therefore, the foulest imputation cast on 
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Saivism by its Indian opponents, as also by its ill-informed 
Western critics, is that the Liiga-worship is of ‘ phallic ' origin. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. No grosser or more 
unfounded calumny could have been invented by the opponents 
of Saivism. I have it on the best authority that no warrant can 
be found for such a base calumny in the Vedas, Agamas 
or the sayings of the great Saivaite saints of a remote past®. 
It could only have proceeded from the fancy of hostile 
sectarians. The obscenities of later Tàntrism and Paurànic 
mythology have been pressed into requisition, in order to 
yield this blaphemous conception of the Supreme God, Siva, 
and to, thereby, facilitate the propagation of anti-Saivic faiths. 
But if the truth about the emblem, Sivalinga, and its profound 
mysteries, comes to be known, it will be seen that that Divine 


symbol represents the highest spiritual verities open to the 
ken of man. 


I am sure you will bear with me for a while, if I say a few 


words about the'origin and spread of our Saiva religion and 
philosophy. 


The origin and spread of the Saiva Religion 
and Philosophy. 


Like many other Indian religions, the Saiva religion is also 
Vedic in its origin. The creed of this important religion is the 


worship of Rudra the Great One, who is also known by Siva 
and various other names. 


So far back as the sixth century A.D., that js to say, in 
the Amarakosa, we find the names Rudra and Siva being 
used synonymously. In the Agamas and the Puranas, many 
of which are certainly anterior to the AmarakoSa, no 
distinction between Rudra and Siva is to be seen. That the 


* See inter alia Laitga-puraca, pirvardha, Chap. xvni, ov. 49-56; 
Narayana Aiyangar: Essays in Indo-Aryan Mythology, Part I, pp. 103- 


107 ; H, H. Wilson ; The Purayas, p. 72; H. H. Wilson : Hindu Religions 
P- 139 ; etc., etc. 
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symbolical worship of Siva and Sakti described in the Agamic 
and Tantric works, goes so far back as the close of the 
Vedic period*, is a question to which oriental scholars do not 
seem to have paid sufficient attention. From a close study of 
the Ágamic and Tantric works, one can arrive at the conclusion 
that the very symbols which are found used, in connexion with 
Siva and Sakti worship, in a remote age in India, have given 
rise to the Devanagari alphabet, which, according to oriental 
scholars, dates from the sixth century, B.c. But Lakshmidhara 
and other Tantric writers, are of opinion that Janaka, the son 
of Nimi, and the twentieth ancestor of Siradhvaja Janaka, the 
father-in-law of Rama, who is believed, on astronomical grounds, 
to have flourished in the seventeenth certury B.c., is the 
inventor of the Devanagari alphabetf. It follows, therefore, 
that the worship of Siva, with which the bieroglyphical symbols 
of the Devanagari are closely connected, existed in India so far 
back aS 2000 B.c. Moreover, there is, as wrongly presumed by 
some orientalists, absolutely no reason to believe that, at that 
remote period, Siva and Rudra were regarded as different, and 
that only later theologians looked upon them as identical. It is 
hence clear that Siva is none other than the Vedic God Rudra, 
While Rudra is described in the Rigveda as the father of the 
Maruts, the Atharva Veda speaks of Siva as the father of the 
Maruts and as the master of Life and Death. It is thus obvious 
that Rudra and Siva were regarded as identical during the 
Vedic period. 


Before proceeding to consider the nature of the worship of 
Rudra or Siva, itis desirable that we sLould clearly under- 
stand how He is described in the Vedas. 


In the Yajurveda, He is called Bhava, Sarva, Iara, ISvara 
and Mahadeva, and is frequently described as the Destroyer of 


* See pp. 253 and 270, Vol. xxxv. Indian Antiguary, 1906. 
+ See pp. 104-106, Lakshmidhara's Commentary on Saundaryalaharl, 
Mysore Oriental Library Series, 
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the Triple City of the Asuras. Unlike other Gods, He is Tryam- 
baka, the Possessor of Three Eyes. In the Satarudriya, Siva 
appears with all the characteristics of a popular God, as well 
as of the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Lord of the Vedantists. 
As a God of War, He is invoked there, along with His Ganas or 
retinue, for the purpose of protecting the house, the fields and 
the roads, He is the head of the armies, the God of the brave, 
of foot-soldiers, of those who fight in chariots, and of all those 
who live by the bow, the sword and the spear. ltis His voice 
that encourages men in battle, and that is resounded in the war- 
drum. As the God of peace, of knowledge and arts, He is 
described as the patron of craftsmen, of cart-wrights, carpenters, 
smiths, hunters and watermen; He is the Greatest Physician 
and healer of the diverse diseases of man. To those who worship 
Him according to the Ágamas and Tantras, He appears to 
reside in Chakras, or magic amulets (Pratisara) which are bound 
round the neck or arm, for protection against evil spirits and 
diseases. To the uneducated, He is a Kapardin, wearing a long 
and matted hair, and armed with a bow, arrows and swords. 
As the God of such classes of people as ascetics and Sannyasins, 
with matted hair or shaven crown, He is deemed omnipre- 
sent. Heis present in the houses, fields, rivers, fountains, in 
the wind, in the passing cloud, in the green grass, in the trees, 
in the falling leaf, in sand, in the hearts of men, in forests, 
solitary places and on mountains. This is a brief description 
of the various forms in which Rudra or Siva is found conceived 
in the famous Satarudriya Litany, which is recited even to-day 
by all worshippers of Siva, throughout India, whenever His 
Blessings are invoked in daily prayer, etc. The philosophical 
conception of Siva is found amplified in the SvetaSvatara and 
other Upanishats. 

There are four ways in which Siva scems to have been 
worshipped even during the Vedic period. He is worshipped 
in the form of Agni with whom He is frequently identified. 
Accordingly, the Diksha or vow taken by the sacrificer prepara- 
tory to the sacrifice, the construction of the altar, the collection 
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of sacrificial materials, the performance of the various rites 
and the omas, the recitation of the sacrificial hymns and of the 
Satarudriya Litany, and the final Avabhrita or ablution, 
constitute, in a way, the Vedic form of the worship of Agni- 
Rudra. 


The second form of Siva worship seems to be what we find 
described in the Agamas and the Tantras. In order to perform 
this worship, the devotee is asked to take a Diksha or vow 
under a teacher, to provide himself with a place of worship and 
with all necessary materials, to purify himself with the recita- 
tion of BhataSuddhi and other Mantric formulas, to worship Siva 
in the Chakra specially prepared for the purpose, and to make 
the necessary offerings, followed by the recitation of Stotras and 
of the Satarudriya. At first sight, it would seem as though 
this Ágamic worship were different from the Vedic worship of 
Agni-Rudra. But, on closer examination, it will be found that, 
in their fundamental form, the two worships follow the same 
procedure; and that the same Vedic texts are recited ther. in, 
together, it may be, with later compositions, in the furm of 
Slokas and syllabic Mantras. 


For the benefit of those who cannot go through all the 
complicated rites of worshipping Siva, either in the form of 
Agni or in the form of a mystic Chakra, the simple method of 
worshipping Him in the form of a cylindrical Linga, typifying 
the immense sphere of the manifested cosmos, or under the guise 
of a human symbol, with, matted hair, with a bow and arrows, and 
a sword, seems to have been elaborated. To set up, for the first 
time, such a Linga or globular emblem, a series of rites are laid 
down, for observance, in the Agamas. Many of these rites are 
similar to, if not identical with, those which are performed in 
setting up the fire-altar. The purification of the temple 
answers to that of the place, where the sacred fire is to be 
installed. The bringing of the Agrodaka corresponds to what 
is called Pranitáharana. The setting up of the idol closely 
follows the procedure of setting up the fire. The making of 
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offerings is the same in both. The daily worship of the Divine 
emblem, after it is set up, is similar to the daily worship of 
Agni-Rudra, save for a few trivial modifications, necessitated 
by the change in conception of the form of the emblem. 


These are the three main forms of worship, which one 
may consider as constituting the outer Saiva religion or 
externals of the Saiva faith, and which are observed in many 
a Hindu temple or Hindu home, throughout the length and 
breadth of the Indian continent. And, thus, from the earliest 
Vedic times, down to our own day, Saiva religion seems to be 
the one dominant creed, claiming the allegiance of the bulk of 
the Indian people. 


As regards the antiquity of the Siva worship, Prof. Muir 
says in his **Sanskrit Texts ” :— 


* While the destructive power of fire in connexion with the 
raging of the driving storm lies clearly enough at the founda- 
tion of the epic form of Siva’,” “the entire hymns and separate 
verses in which Vishnu is celebrated are much fewer*;" “if we 
look to the large number of texts in which, as ] have just stated, 
some of the other gods are celebrated, and to the comparatively 
small number of those in which Vishnu is exclusively or promi- 
nantly magnified, we shall come to the conclusion that the 
latter deity occupied a somewhat subordinate place in the esti- 


mation and affections of the ancient Rishis °.” 


As in the Vedas, so in the Epics too, Vishnu is not seen to 
occupy a very important place. ‘Lassen remarks that in the 
epic poems, the worship of Vishnu is but seldom mentioned,—a 
fact which he regards as proving that at the period when they 
were composed no special worship of that deity. had been 
extensively spread, at least among the Brahmans and princes.* ” 
Again, Prof. Muir says :— 


* See page 298, vol. 1x., Sanskrit Texts. 
* See page 98, vol. iv., Sanskrit Texts. 
* See page 98, vol. 1x., Sanskrit Texts. 

* See page 283, vol. 1v., Sanskrit Texts. 
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"The mere fact that a poem in which Krishna plays 
throughout so prominent a part, and which in its existing form 
is so largely devoted to his glorification, should at the same 
time contain so many passages which formally extol the 
greatness, and still more, which incidentally refer to a frequent 
adoration, of the rival deity, by the different personages, 
whether contemporary or of earlier date, who are introduced,— 
this fact is, I think, a proof that the worship of the latter 
(Mahadeva) was widely diffused, if indeed it was not the 
predominant worship in India, at the period to which the action 
of the poem is referred ^." Also, Prof. Barth in his “Religions 
of India " says (p. 167): 

" We have already seen that the Veda does not lead us 
to anticipate the supremacy of Vishnu. Neither does it appear 
to us to be very ancient in the Mahabharata, which in general is 
connected with Vishnu, only in so far as it is with Krishna. 
Hence the most widely spread cultus is in the main that of 
Siva.” Again, at page 163 he says :— 

“In the Mahabharata, which, however, in its existing redac- 
tion, is concerned in the interests of Vishnuism, the cultus 
which we find most widely spread is that of Siva.” 


It will thus be seen that the worship of Siva has been 
accepted by distinguished oriental scholars, as wide-spread, even 
at such a remote period of the Mahabhaàrata-war as the twelfth 
century B.c. Hence, it becomes quite legitimate: to think 
that the attempts of SrikanthaSivacharya, Appa yadikshitendra 
and hosts of other mystics, to explain the Upanishats, the 
Purayas, and the Vedànta-Sütras (and more especially the last- 
named), as treatises upholding the Supreme Divinity of Siva 
or Samba-Siva, is more natural and reasonable, than the 
laboured endeavours of other commentators to read intc tne 
self-same treatises, the glories of later Gods. 

Having traced, so far, the continuity of Saiva religion and 
the even level of supremacy which that religion has maintained 

* See page 283, vol. 1v., Sanskrit Texts. 
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from the Vedic times to the present day, we may now proceed 
to briefly consider the form of Saiva philosophy that is ex- 
pounded in the Upanishats and the Brahma-Sütras and the 
Puranas. 

From among the various schools of Saiva philosophy, 
five systems of thought stand out as very conspicious. They 
are represented by: (1) the Saiva Idealists, (2) the Saiva 
Pantheists, (3) the Saiva Trinitarians, (4) the Saiva Unitarians 
( ^ teachers of unit y-in-trinity) and (5) Qualified Saiva Monists. 


The Saiva Idealists, such as Sankaracharya and others, hold 
that Atman, known as Brahman or Siva, is the only real being, 
and that the rest, which appears as the universe and individual 
souls, is an illusion brought on by Maya or ignorance. Owing to 
this Avidyà or ignorance, the Jivatman or individual soul looks 
upon the unreal as real, and is, therefore, involved in the endless 
Samsara of births and deaths. When he realises the real 
nature of Siva as Sachchidananda, Existence, Knowledge and 
Bliss, and identifies himself with that Infinite Knowledge and 
Bliss, he raises himself beyond the finite and unreal, and, 
getting rid of his Avidyà, becomes one with Siva, and merged 
in His "finite Bliss. And this condition is what is termed as 
Advai ^h Siva as its central principle. There are others 
who sub-iitui« Brahman, Narayana, Sakti or the Sun, for Siva. 
But it is a difference that subsists only in words inasmuch as 
Siva, Brahma, and other terms, connote nothing but an Eternal 
Being formed of Knowledge and Bliss. And since no other 
predication is made of the nature of that Highest Being, it 
matters little how we choose to call Him. 


The Saiva Pantheists seem, on the other hand, to consider 
all the Vedic Gods as equal and identical in all respects, and 
to regard their names as but synonymous. Siva, Vishnu, 
Indra, Varuna and numerous other Gods, who, in the opinion 
of the Saiva Idealists, are merely the unreal reflections of 
the One Eternal Real Being, in the mirror of Maya, are, 
according to the Saiva Pantheists, identical, agreeably to the 
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Vedic text: “ Ekam Sad vipra bahudha vadanti "—" There is 
only One Eternal Being; wise men call Him by various names”. 
These pantheists regard the world of animate and inanimate 
nature, as having emanated from Him, the various] y-called 
Eternal Being, as being maintained by Him, and as also being 
destroyed by, or dissolved in, Him. Those who worship Him 
in any of His manifold forms, get rid of the Samsara, and 
enter His world, to enjoy Eternal Bliss. 


The Saiva Trinitarians seem to consider that there are 
Three important Gods, Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the 
Preserver; and Rudra, the Destroyer; the other Gods being 
subordinate to these Three. Any one of the Three Gods may 
be worshipped, and through His grace, the Samsara got 
rid of. 


The Saiva Unitarians regard the above Three Gods as one 
and the same God, with three functions to perform. "With 
this conception of the Godhead, the devotee has to approach 
and worship the Deity, and obtain Eternal Bliss. 


Lastly, there come the Qualified Saiva Monists, who form, 
at present, the larger portion of the Saivaite population of India. 
According to them, Samta-Siva (or Siva with His Consort 
Amba, our Mother) is the Supreme and Eternal Being, 
possessed of all good and auspicious qualities par excellence, 
and of the transcendental nature of intelligence pure, and 
-happiness pure. He is a Personal God, and has His ‘ Body’ 
{if 1 may he pardoned for the use of the word) made up of 
the two categories, ‘chit’ and ‘achit’. ‘Chit’ includes all 
conscious beings,whether Gods, man or animals. ‘Achit’ com- 
prises the variegated inanimate world. Among conscious 
beings, each is distinct from the other, and is ordained to 
appear on the stage of the world, and to experience joy or 
misery there, according to his past merit or demerit. Owing 
4o the effects of their former actions, the individual souls 
‘get Juvolved in the Samsara, from which, however, they are 
finaly freed, solely by the study of the Jiianakanda of the 
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Vedas and of the Jiianapada of the Agamas. For, the per- 
formance of rites alone, as laid down in the Karmakanda of the 
Vedas, does not, for a certainty, enable anybody to attain 
Moksha. It is Jüanayoga, and only ]üànayoga, that, when 
practiced on the lines taught in the Upanishats and the 
Agamas, can lead the Yogin to eventual, spiritual emanci- 
pation. 


This, in brief, is the trend of the philosophy which is found 
expounded by SrikanthaSivacharya in his Commentary on the 
Brahmasütras, and by Appaya Dikshita in his Commentary on 
the Sikharini-mala, and by other mystics elsewhere. Both the 
teachers have distinctly stated that this philosophy is not of 
their own invention, but that it has come down to us from a 
hoary past, through a long line of teachers, such as Manu, 
Yajüavalkya, Bodhayana, ASvalayana, Upamanyu, Agastya 
and others. 


This historical survey, with quotations from the works of 
distinguished oriental scholars, will convince even the most 
sceptical of our Indian brethren, that the worship of Siva has been. 
handed down to us from the most ancient times, and that it can 
be truly called the Sanatana-Dharma of India. It cannot be 
disputed that it was at one time the universal religion of 
India, as evidenced by the innumerable temples dedicated to 
Siva all over the land, and by the extreme sanctity attach- 
ing to the Himalaya Mountains, as the Home of Siva, and to 
centres like Benares and RameSvaram, as also by the refer- 
ences to the Saivic cult, to be met with in such great epics, 
as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In the later phases of 
this faith, the rituals are relegated to the back-ground, while 
Bhakti, Jfiana and Yoga are elevated to the highest place. This 
characteristic is fully manifested in that form of Faith, called the 
ViraSaivism, to which I have the honor to belong. A medizval 
expounder of this religion of the Pafichacharyas, viz., the great 
BasavaSvamin, who lived in the 12th century a.D., was not only 
a Religious Leader, but also a great Social Reformer, in that he 
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reduced its precepts to practice, and did his utmost to uplift 
the depressed and fallen classes, on a religious basis. He 
preached the doctrines of human brotherhood and universal 
love, and exemplified their thorough application in practical 
life, by the free admission of converts to his faith from the 
lowest strata of society, and by the ready extension of a 
treatment to them, that tolerated no religious or social 
difference between man and man. This great upheaval which 
took place at the time of Basava, is still sustaining the 
ViraSaiva movement, and I must exhort its adherents, not 
only to uphold the great principle of unity, for which Basava 
stood up so enthusiastically, but also to be wary lest they 
should be invaded by that backward tendency to split up 
into clans, sub-castes and sub-sects, which seems to be 
such a besetting, social sin of Hinduism. Let al] the 
Saivaites unite ina true spirit of brotherhood, and you can 
well imagine what a religious and social solidarity such a spirit 
will help to foster. I would, as a first step towards reaching 
that ideal, ask you, Gentlemen, to call up before your mind's 
eye, the picture of this big continent of India, with its myriads of 
people, being perched at the foot of the great Himalayas, the 
highest mountain in the world, a mountain dedicated to 
Mahadeva, our Supreme Lord, while on its loftiest pinnacle, the 
peak of Kailas, sits enthroned our mighty Lord, the Great 
Paramasiva, the Supreme Yogin rapt in anxious meditation 
(Tapas), blessing the entire Bharata-varsha from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, and lovingly wishing us all, His children, to 
realize His supreme love, in our heart of hearts, aye, to 
become one with Him, by loving Him, ever and anon, with 
oneness of thought, word and deed. A vision, such as this, is 
the most inspiriting incentive that a true Hindu can possibly 
lay hold of, and we should not be slow in seeking out its inner 
meaning, and applying it to our own lives, for our spiritual 
regeneration and freedom. 

I would, in this connexion, wish also to draw your 
particular attention to one of the salient features of ViraSaiva 
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religious discipline. Its votaries are strictly forbidden from 
eating animal food, and from drinking spirituous liquors, 
thereby ensuring that purity of body, which is essential 
to the attainment of real purity of mind, which, again, 
is the first step towards all solid, spiritual progress. The 
sociological aspect of this tenet of ViraSaivism, cannot be over- 
estimated ; no matter to what gradc of society its adherents 
may belong, this condition is the sine quà non for remaining 
within its pale. One of the stages in the upward path of the Vira- 
Saiva, may be called the 'Jivakarunya Sthala' *, which points 
to the attainment of that grade of spiritual culture, the key-note 
of which, in outer life, ought to be compassion towards all 
living beings, and abstention from killing them. I am aware 
that a good many of the Saivaites in Southern India, practise 
this virtve, and are strict vegetarians, by reason of their 
religion; but I should like to impress upon all Saivites, 
irrespective of the caste or society to which they may chance 
to belong, to adopt this great tenet of abstaining from meat- 
eating, the value of which, even from a worldly and hygienic 
point of view, cannot be denied. 


The organisers and promoters of this Saiva Siddhanta 
movement, deserve our warmest commendation. The initial 
task of the pioneers, must have been an uphill one, and if any 
one name deserves to be singled out for special mention, it is 
that of our esteemed friend, Mr. Nallasvami Pillai Avargal, 
who, in spite of numerous difficulties, has unselfishly devoted 
his high abilities, as well as his time and money, in proclaiming 
to the world, the glorious truths and principles of the 
Sivadvaita-Siddhanta philosophy. Our best thanks are due 
to him for this noble work, and 1 hope and trust that gentlemen 
of light and leading, that are at the same time blessed with 


* ] may not be Gicbartonlly correct in nthe use of the Poeng as I ought 
to have said “ Tamasanirasana Sthala”. In this stage, kārunya-sampatti 
(=bhita-daya) is an essential quelifewtion for the mumukshu. See 
Siddhanta-Sikhamani, parichchheda xiii. 
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weaith and leisure, may rally round him, and help forward 
the sacred cause we have all so much at heart. 


The Samaja should be congratulated on securing the active 
help and cooperation of so eminent a scholar and deep student 
of the Divyagamas, as Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastriyar, whose influ- 
ence bas already been making itself felt, in the improved tone 
and vigorous conduct of the " Siddhanta Dipika ", the journal 
devoted to the exposition of our Agamic philosophy. The field 
of unexplored Agamic literature is very vast indeed, awaiting 
the researches of liberal-minded and painstaking, Sanskrit 
scholars of his stamp. The collection of ancient manuscripts, 
now buried in the archives and lumber-rooms of old maths 
and monasteries, and fast going to decay and destruction, 
is another most praiseworthy object, which the Samaja seems 
to have set before itself. In these endeavours, I trust, the 
members of the Samaja will receive the hearty support and 
coóperation of a large body of Saivaites of the different 
communities. Let us, by all means, rescue from oblivion, 
our ancient Agamic treasures, before they become lost for ever. 

Before closing, let us make an invocation to our Supreme 
God, the Lord Ramanatha, under Whose auspices, and almost 
within sight of Whose celebrated Temple at RameSvaram, we 
have met here to-day, that He may be pleased to cause, under 
His Blessing, the spread of a new impulse to the amay of the 
Šaiva religion and philosophy : 


ege A RREAN gf sem ANa: | 
aa amaaa gA R aT: N 
akaa Teor ARRA wa a 
maniri Prasat sat qp ET Uu 3 N 
HOG HA Wa: Waa fere: d 

sag TAG AT PTEN u 


wag wad ALATE ATA: | 
WAG wad fra Aa: N 3 N 
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3. The Fifth Annual Report submitted by the 
Standing Committee.* 


The Standing Committee of the Saiva Siddhanta Conference 
beg to submit their report as follows: 


Genesis and Short Account of its History. 


Among the past generation of workers who brought 
Saiva Religion and Saiva Siddhanta to the public notice 
and attention in South India, may be mentioned the late 
Sri Ramalinga Svamiga] and Sri Arumuga Navalar. The 
work that these great men accomplished cannot be easily 
estimated in words. Arumuga Navalar was gifted with a 
powerful intellect and great zeal and erudition, and he worked 
both in Ceylon and Southern India. He was a teacher, lecturer, 
publisher of books and Manuals for the young and founded a 
Press and Schools in Chidambaram and Jaffna. In his work, 
he was principally assisted by the grand uncle of the Present 
Maharaja of Ramnad and the father of the talented President 
of the Tami] Sangam, we mean the late P. Ponnusvami Thevar 
avergal, a great scholar and patron of the Pandits of his time. 
Assembled as we are in this Hall of the great Setupati Maha- 
rajas, we should not fail to honor this great man, and we 
have to congratulate ourselves that his noble example had been 
followed by his successors both in the first and second genera- 
tions. The late Maharaja Bhaskara Setupati as all the world 
knows spent his lacs on the patronage of Pandits and Scholars 
and assisted in founding the Tamil Sangam and College. Sriman 


* The Report was read by Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin, the Honorary 
Secretary, at Ramalinga Vilas, Ramniid, on Monday the 26th December 
Ic to—Ed4. L. T. 
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Panditturaisvàmi Tévar Avergal is also a profound Scholar 
like his noble father and by his unstinted liberality and earnest- 
ness founded the Tami] Sangam, and has assisted this Con- 
ference and other Saiva Siddhanta Sabhas by presiding at 
their Anniversaries, at Chidambaram, Cuddalore, Madras, 
Trichinopoly, Salem, and Palamcotta and other places. When 
one of the members of this Committee met the Present 
Maharaja at Madras on the eve of the Trichinopoly Conference 
the spontaneity with which he desired him to invite the 
next Conference to Madura was something remarkable and 
could not but be instructive of the great liberality and piety 
and learning found in the Race of the Setupati family. 


Filled with fulness of the spirit, and a love that over flowed 
in deeds and words, the great Ramalihgasvamigal carried the 
religious work not only among Saivas but among nori-Saivas 
also, and he brought to great prominence the two chief charact- 
eristics of Saiva Religion, its doctrine of love or Bhakti and 
the Ahimsa Doctrine or Jivakarunya. 


We next mention two great workers who influenced the 
present ‘generation to the largest extent. Matakhandana 
Venkatagiri Sastrigal created great enthusiasm chiefly by his 
lectures in Trivandrum, Malabar and in the Tamil] Districts. 
But the person who exerted the greatest influence was the 

late Srila Sri Somasundara Nayagar Avergal. He was a 
militant propagandist and protected the faith from the attacks 
of its detractors, with unequalled force and reasoning. It was 
he, who brought to prominence the superiority of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Philosophy and its sponsors, the Samaya Acharyas and 
Santana Acharyas. His life was occupied with incessant work ; 
and he lectured everywhere, and the writings he has left behind 
him might well forma library by themselves. Most of the present- 
day workers, associated with this Conference, count themselves 
among his pupils and followers. He came at a time when there 
was, great Religious upbeaval in Southern India, what with 
the work of the Free-thinkers and the Theosophical Society and 
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Vedanta writers, both native and foreign. Amongst these 
varying and warring influences, the ancient National Religion 
had to be explained to the rising generation, steeped in the study 
of the western languages and religions. Under his guidance, 
the task of enlightening the English-educated public was com- 
menced by Mr. J. M. Nallasvàmi Pillai, as far back as 1895, when 
his translation into English of the sacred Sivajiidnaboham, was 
published. His trans!ation of that beloved classic, Tiruvarut- 
payan of St. Umapati Sivacharya, followed. And, under his 
inspiration and support, was commenced the English Journal 
Siddhanta Dipikaà in 1897, in the month of June, in memory of 
the Diamond Jubilee Celebration of our late Queen-Empress, 
Victoria the Good. In its pages have appeared nearly all the 
work accomplished by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, in the field 
of Tamil philosophy and literature. His translation of Siva- 
jianasiddhiyar, Unmai-Vilakkam, Tirumülar's Tirumantiram, 
Saiva-Sama ya-neri and leading articles on Saiva-Advaita- 
Siddhanta Philosophy have been published; and under his 
liberal support and that of Sriman Panditturaisvami Tevar, the 
translation of Sri Kantha Bhashya was also published, and all 
these works await republication in book form. He was also the 
meays of a large number of workers joining in the field of Saiva 
Philosophy and Tamil literature. Almost all the educated 
Indians in South Incia and Ceylon owe their knowledge of 
Siddhanta to these publications. 


These works and the works of the late Rev. G. U. Pope 
form the only bibliography in English on the subject and vast 
number of European missionaries and writers have drawn on 
these materials for their study and exposition of Siddhanta. 


From the very first Conference Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai 
has been associated with the work of this Conference and he 
was its president at the 3rd Session at Negapatam. . 


Pandit R. S. Vedachalam Pillai, commenced his work 
under the late “Srila Sri Somasundara Nayagar Avargal, and 
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Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, and assisted in the publication of 
some of the Nàyagar's works and the first volume of the 
Siddhanta Dipika in Tamil. Since then he has brought out 
various publications relating to Tamil literature and philosophy, 
and has been editing and publishing the Tamil monthly 
Jiianasigaram, and an English Magazine called the Mystic 
Myna. It was he, we gratefully acknowledge, who was 
primarily responsible for the genesis of the Saiva-Siddhanta 
Conference. 


We believe the first meeting was held on the 7th July 1905, 
and the late Mr. C. Singaravelu Mudaliyar, Supervisor P.W.D., 
was the most active helper. And the First Conference was 
held at Chidambaram on 26th, 27th and 28th December 1906, 
under the Presidency of Sriman P. Ramanathan, K.C., C.M.G., 
and Mr. C. Ponnusvami Mudaliyar, Joint-Secretary, rendered 
the greatest help to make the meeting a success. The second 
Conference was held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th December 1907 
at Chidambaram also, under the presidency of Sriman P. Pandi- 
tturaisvami Tevar Avargal. There were no rules and there 
was no-committee, and a desire to have some sort of consti- 
tution being manifested, a special sitting of the Conference 
was held with Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai in the chair, 
a set of rules was framed and a small Committee was 
appointed consisting of Messrs. Nagappa Chettiar, A. Renga- 
svàmi Pillai, M. Nagalingam Pillai, T. A. Ramalinga Chettiar, 
B.A., B.L, and $. Palvanna Mudaliyar, with Mr. S Vadivelu 
Pillai as Secretary and Treasurer, and Pandit R S. Vedachalam 
Pillai as General Secretary. We have nc proper account 
of as to how this committee worked, but it was evident that 
the General Secretary and the Principal Secretary did not 
agree with each other, and the committee was hardly, if ever, 
convened. Mr. Sivajfiana Mudaliyàr, B.A., Sub-Registrar and 
Mr. C. Ponnusvàmi Mudaliyar rendered great assistance in 
regard to the Second Conference. The Third Conference was 
held at Negapatam on the 25th, 26th and 27th December 1908 
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under the Presidency of Sriman J. M. Nallasvami Pillai B.A., B.L., 
District Munsiff, and Mr. G. Sadasivam Pillai, Editor of 
Nilalochani, and N.S. Vaidyalinga Mudaliyàr, were responsible 
for the successful inanagement of this Conference. 


The Last Conference. 


As was set forth in the last report, the Conference was due 
to the initiative of Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, and to the 
liberality of S. R. M. C. Rāmasvāmi Chettiyar Avargal of 
JambukeSviram who gavea donation of Rs. 200, which went to 
pay the travelling expenses of the lecturers and printing charges. 
The local committee, with Mr. Annamali Pillai, Retired Tahsildar 
as Chairman, made a large collection, and met the expenses 
of the conference. The thanks of the'public are due to Mr. 
M. A. ChandraSekharam Pillai, MiraSdar and Svaminatha Pillai 
Head Clerk, Audit Office, Trichinopoly for the success of this. 
conference and its arrangements. It is intimated to us that the 
General Secretary has sent in his accounts to the local com- 
mittee, and the local committee intends to publish its accounts 
soon. The conference was presided our by the, Hon'ble 
A. Kanakasabhai, B.A., Advocate, and Tamil Member of the 
Ceylon Legislative Council. 

The subjects dealt with by the different speakers are given 
below :— 


The Psychology of thc "E by V. Ramana Sastrin. 


adhvans 

Worship of Sivalinga ...Pandit R. S. Vedachalam Pillai. 
Gurubhakti ...G. SadaSivam Pillai. 

The Four Paths ...Brahmasri A. Rahgasvàmi Aiyar. 
Balancing of Karma ...]. M. Nallasvami Pillai, B.A.,B.r. 
The Sacred Ashes ... Srimati Andalamma]. 

The Phylosophy of the Gita ...A. V. Gopalachariyar, M.A.,B.L. 
Bhakti ... T. Bhaktavatsalam Pillai, B.4. 
Saiva-Siddhanta ...Pandit R. S. Vedachálarn Pi}jai. 


Atma-jiianam ...P. M. Muttaiya Pillai. 
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Mukti-nilai ...S. Palvanna Mudaliyar. 
Jivakarunya ...Svàmi Rudra KoteSvara. 
Atmalakshana ...C. Damodaram Pillai. 

The Work before Us. ...R. S. Subrahmanyam Pillai. 
Saiva Siddhanta ...Paudit R. S. Vedachalam Pillai. 


A large number of missionary gentlemen were present at 
the meeting, at the invitation of Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, and 
a good account of it was published by tlie Rev. H. W. Schomerus 
of Erode in the Gospel Witness, and extracted in the Siddhanta 
Dipika. 

At a special sitting of the conference, the question of a con- 
stitution was again discussed, and the General Secretary inti- 
mated that he would sever his connection with the Conference 
if a committee was appointed. He was however induced to 
accept the Genera] Secretaryship, and a standing committee 
was appointed to carry onthe business, till the next Con- 
ference. 


Donations were called for, and subscribed, and the General 
Secretary has intimated that he collected about Rs. 30, and he 
has, however, furnished no accounts, though he was called up on 
to do so. At the close of the conterence, the conference was 
invited to meet at Madura, this year, by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai, on behalf of the Maharaja of Ramnad and the invitation 


was accepted. 
The work during this year 


Nothing was done during the year by the General Secretary 
and it seemed that nothing would be done. Mr. P. M. Muttaiyya 
Pillai wrote to Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai that, from what he 
heard from the General Secretary, the latter was not going to 
move in the matter of holding a conference this year. The Secre- 
tary was at once communicated with, and he at first suggested 
difficulties about communicating with the members of the com- 
mittee, and then he stated that he had severed his connection 
with the conference even from last year, and that he had retired 
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into solitude, notwithstanding the fact that he collected the 
subscriptions, and spent them during this year. While feeling 
grateful to the Pandit for all that he had done to found and develop 
this conference, the committee extremely regret his attitude, 
and his severance with this conference. Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai sent a circular letter to all the members of the committee 
and nearly all of them replied to the communication, and it was 
resolved to appoint Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin and Mr. M. T. 
Subrahmanya Mudaliyàr as Secretaries and that papers should 
be called for before a certain date, from gentlemen who wished, to 
lecture at the conference, and that Mr. K. P. Puttanna Chettiyar, 
and the Hon'ble P. Arunachala Mudaliyar be invited to preside. 
With regard to the proposal to submit the lectures in writing, 
there were only one or two dissentients, but as the result 
has proved, the experiment has been uncommonly successful; 
more than thirty papers have been received, and more would 
have been forthcoming if they were given more time, and 
the duration of the sittings of conference could be further 
extended. It may not be known that, at the last convention of 
religions at Calcutta, eminent men belonging to all religions 
and creeds, cheerfully complied with a similar requisition, and, 
what was more, the papers were subjected to a severe revision 
by the committee; and a similar experiment made at the last 
anniversary ot the Palamcottah Samayabhivriddhi Sabha, was 
also successful. The committee could now congratulate itself 
at least that the thought and speech of a large number of per- 
sons would not be altogether lost and, if funds permit, the com- 
mittee could hope to publish them in book-form. 


The committee met in Madras on the 4th December, for 
passing the report, and the papers received, and settling a 
programme, but we regret only a few members attended. A 
large amount of work had fallen on Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin, 
Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, and the thanks ot the committee 
are due to them from their labour of love. Correspondence was 
also opened with the Raja of Ramnad, and all the success of this 
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conference is due to his great liberality, and the conference 
would have beena greater success if we had pleasure of the 
Raja's presence in our midst to-day. The committee, however, 
takes this opportunity to convey to the Maharaja its deep debt 
of gratitude to him, and to those who have worked with him, to 
make this conference a great success. lt is a happy augury that 
the heir of the Setupatis should commemorate the first year 
after his attaining majorit y, with a great religious assembly like 
the present, and we pray to our Lord Siva to grant him long 
life and' prosperity. The Committee wishes to express its 
gratitude to the President, for so cheerfully and readily comply- 
ing with the request of the committee, conveyed through Mr. 
J. M. Nallasvami Pillai. His presence, however, is of greater 
importance and significance, in more than one respect. ViraSai- 
vism forms an important Sakha of the general Saiva Religion, 
and follows the same Saiva Agamas as the rest of the follow- 
ing. There are some ViraSaiva maths in the Tamil country, 
and the great SivaprakaSa Svàmigal of Turaimangalam.of the 
last century, the famous author of srat smexuemforte, Forty 
Hymns in praise of our Samayacharyas, is honoured throughout 
the length and breadth of the Tamilakam. And, at the prescn' 
day, no better honoured teacher could be found than Sri Šiv- 
Shanmukha Sivacharyasvamigal, the learned head of th 
ViraSaiva math at Tiruppapuliyar. However, as most of the 
maths and their followers are found chiefly in Telugu, 
Canarese and Maharatta countries, any great rapprochement 
between the two sections, have not been possible, and the higher 
truths of ViraSaivism and the erudite works of its professors, 
are lost to the Tamil Saivas. For the last two years, however, a 
move have been made by the leaders of the two Sakhas to come 
together, and to join hands, in the great work of resuscitating and 
strengthening our ancient and beloved Religion, and it has been 
made possible also to accomplish this by the assistance of the 
English lang;:ze. We have been working each our own way, 
but union is s: ^ ^gth, and its importance cannot be overlooked 
in view of tè ‘at work before us. {he presence, to-day, of 
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our President, and of several delegates from the distant pro- 
vinces, is a sign and seal of this union, and we pray to Parames- 
vara that He, in His Supreme Wisdom, will guide our work to 
the great glory of His name; and it may be not too distant 
to hope that we may unite, in a common bond of union, the 
Ganapatyas, Saktas and Saivas, in the other presidencies 
also. 

The object of this Conferences is, as may be readily 
perceived, to serve asa great demonstration, for the purpose 
of attracting the attention of the general public to the 
importance of this ancient system of thought and faith, and to 
rouse the enthusiasm of its own followers. There are various 
Sabhas in this Presidency, and in Secunderabad, Bangalore &c., 
where work has been carried on for a long number of years. The 
Conference could in no sense take their place; work has to be done 
from day to day, and from week to week, and this can only be 
carried on by the local Sabhas. The scope of this Conference 
would be to create a sort of federation among the different 
Sabhas, so that delegates from the different parts may meet to- 
gether, take stock of the work done, and compare notes, and 
emulate each other, and devise better schemes of work for the 
coming year. There is a great future for the Conference, if 
only it is properly constituted, and the different Associations 
would co-operate with it, and lend their support. It is with 
this view the Committee has addressed a circular letter 
to all the Sabhas, requesting them to send delegates to this 
Conference, and the committee has also arranged two morn- 
ing sittings for the purpose of settling a constitution for 
the Conference. 


The Standing Committee of the Conference could very well, 
direct its efforts to the following points, if well supported by 
funds : 

t. Publication work. 

2. Arrauging courses of lectures for the year in different 

places. 
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3. Elevation of the depressed classes. 
4. Suggesting improvements in temple administrations. 


Ours is no militant propagandism ; our well known tolera- 
tion, often, degenerates into indifference. The law given to us 
by our Áchráyas is, that no religion is false and every religion 
is acceptable to our Lord, the God Siva, and He is the 
God, who has revealed Himself in all ages, and to all nations, 
and in all the countries, and through all creeds, and He is 
all Love, and that Love alone can secure us peace in this world 
and the next. We merely desire the love and goodwill! of 
other religionists, and that they should understand us properly. 
We believe we have certain truths which ought to and will 
appeal to men of every creed and every religion. And we 
believe we have already secured their sympathy, and our 
special thanks are due to the Christian missionary gentlemen 
who have spoken and written about the .Saiva Siddhanta, in 
recent years, with sympathy and appreciation, and to our 
Vaishnava friends who have come forward to enlighten us, 
with their learned addresses, during this Conference. 


We hope that in future reports of this kind, the work of the 
different associations carried on during the year, would also be 
summarised and embodied. We may however notice that, during 
the past year, several associations celebrated their anniversaries 
with great edat. The celebration in May last by the Palamcotta 
Saiva Samayabhivriddhi Sabha was the greatest; it was celebrat- 
ed for 3 days; in July, the Madras Vedagamokta Sabha founded 
by Srila&ri Somasundara Nayagar, celebrated its soth anniver- 
sary, and both were presided over by Sriman P. Panditturaisvami 
Tevar Avargal In August, the Vanivilasa Sabha of Tiruppa- 
puliyür had a three days' celebration under the Presidency of 
Brahma-tri T. SadaSiva Aiyar Avarga], m.t., District Judge of 
Ganjam. The new buildings of the Saiva PrakaSa VidyaSalai at 
Chidambaram were opened by Srimàn Panditturaisvami Tevar 
Avl., in September, and this was also made the occasior 
for the delivery of a number of lectures on Saiva Re!:gior ar. 
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Philosophy. The Madras Sivanadiyar Tirukküttam celebrated 
its anniversary, opened a library, and, what is more important, 
opened some primary schools under its management, for the 
purpose of imparting religious and moral instruction. Mey- 
kanda Santana Sabha opened a Devara PathaSala and celebrated 
its anniversary in November, under the Presidency of Brahmaá&ri 
Mahi Mahopadhyaya U. V. Svaminatha Aiyar Avargal, Pro- 
fessor of Tamil, Madras Presidency College. We may also 
mention that the Madras Sivanadiyar Tirukküttam is propos- 
ing to open Sunday classes.for the religious instruction of 
Parnchama boys. We hope and pray to our Lord that such 
work would increase and develop in the coming years, and bring 
with it a richer harvest of moral and spiritual and social eleva- 
tion, and Peace and Love. 


Tue STANDING COMMITTEE. 


qaaa fS. qae: 
aagana Tea AA: gA: à 
aaa ag emea RAA u 


VAIDYANATHA's JĀTAKAPĀRIJĀTA. 


When the cusp of the eighth house is aspected by many major planets 
thal are strong, death will be varied, and caused by the malignancy of the 
humours corresponding to the planets in question, in parts of the body 
appropriate to the signs wherein the planets are posited; when the Sun, 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn, occupy the eighth, 
death will be occasioned by fire, water, weapons, fever, indigestion, thirst 
anc hunger respectively. When the sign on the cusp on the eighth is 
cardinal, fixed or mutable, death will occur in an exotic place, one's own 
+ uw or a throughfare respectively. 

— -V. V. R 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF ELECTORS AND OF THEIR 
REPRESFNTA'TIVE., 


c 
( Coucluded from page 209 of No. 5, Vol. X1.) 
APPRENTICESIMPS ARE HELD NECESSARY TO ALMOST EVERY ART, 


commercial or mechanical; a long course of reading and study 
must form the divine, the physician, the practical professor of 
the laws; but inany a man of superior fortune thinks himself 
bornalegislator. The great Roman orator Cicero, however, 
was of a different opinion. “It is necessary”, he said, “for a 
senator to be thoroughiy acquainted with the constitution, and 
this", he dcclared, * was a subject of the most extensive nature, 
a matter of wide knowiedge and deep reflection, without which 
no senator can possibly be fit for his office." . 

It is for the sake of being able to serve the country in the 
House of Cominors and out of it that so many youths flock in 
England to those legal universities of high renown called the 
Inns of Court. A careful study of the social, legal, and 
political sciences open up the mind wonderfully. Wrong and 
mistaken motives, combined with selfishness, jealousy and 
other passions contract the mind to such an extent that its 
usefulness is much curtailed. It is universally consitlered a 
great disgrace to have a narrow mind. |t mars the whole 
beauty of life, and robs life of its greatest joys. A narrow 
mind thinks in a crooked, tortuous way, because it cannot see 
beyond its nose. and resorts to sloping tactics in order to gain 
its selfish ends. A sound knowledge of ethics and law gives 
the mind standards of right thought. If the mind is trained to 
think, not accordirg to the likes and dislikes of the body, but 
according to Jaw, it becomes liberal, that is free from its 
bondage to corruption. A broad-minded lawyer who loves tò 
be frank and fair, despising underhand methods, and "who 


5 
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loves to work for the people ungrudgingly rather than work 
in the Law Court for fees paid, will be a great acquisition 
to the Council, especially if he has the courage of his 
convictions and the ability to speak. A wide experience of the 
world and abundant knowledge of local conditions of life are 
also necessary. Without these qualifications, it would be 
impossible to make an impression on his colleagues, official and 
unofficial. A comprehensive grasp of the situation and of the 
particular points at issue is absolutely necessary. 


A MAN MAY SPEAK BY THE YARD IN COUNCIL, 


but if he does not clear up the difficulties of opponents, or 
strengthen the convictions of supporters, he might as well be 
lying down in his house. The great point is to understand 
exactly the details of the question for debate in Council. It 
generally has a literature of its own, all new or connected with 
past records. In my legislative experience of about eighteen 
years (1879-1890), I found almost invariably that unofficial Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council were unprepared for effective dis- 
cussion, either through remissness, or press of other engage- 
ments, or want of papers. Having found the deficiencies of my 
unofficial brethren, 1 thought it my duty to apprise them in tirne 
of the details of all complicated subjects, giving them the resvlts 
of my study and reflection. We used to assign to each other 
the different parts of the play in our side, and were thus able to 
meet the unofficial members with courage. Sir Arthur Gordon 
(now Lord Stanmore), who was one of our strongest Governors, 
found our union so telling that he said publicly that the 
influence of the six unofficial members acting in concert was 
out of ali proportion to their numerical strength. 


Such is the power of judicious criticism on the mea- 
sures of the Government. In the British Parliament there 
are always two or more parties watching each other: 
one party “in power," that is holding all the high execu- 
tiye offices of State, and the other parties “in opposition” 
as they say. 
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Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in one of his speeches delivered at 
Birmingham in 1885, said, “An opposition has two very distinct 
and very vital functions to discharge in this country. The 
first is criticism, honest, fair, judicious criticism, and the 
second is by its bearing and conduct as an opposition to show 
that it is fit for power, when power shall come.” 


Now, the Legislative Council of Ceylon, consisting of 
official and unofficial members, was undoubtedly intended to 
give the Governor the benefit of their advice and criticism. 
That Council is not the Governor's, but His Majesty the King's, 
as we know from several State papers laid on the table of the 
Council. Neither officials nor unofficials should simply say 
“Aye, Aye" to all that the Governor says. If they do so, they 
will cease to be his advisors and critics: they will be his 
flatterers, and, of course, i l 


BETRAYERS OF THE TRUST REPOSED ON THEM BY THE KING 


for the benefit of the country. There can be no criticism 
without analysis, that is, undoing the whole into its different 
parts and examining each part separately, commenting on its 
usefulness, strength or weakness, and suggesting desirable 
modifications or the entire abandonment of the whole. It is 
absolutely useless to send a man into Council who does not 
possess analytical and synthetical powers to a pronounced 
extent. Only practical men of light and leading, having a 
talent for the successful handling of public affairs, should be 
entrusted with the duty of representation. Without capacity 
to give a push and healthy turn to political measures, no man 
should come forward as a candidate for parliamentary honours. 
The London * Times" said in August, 1885, on the subject of 
leaders in English politics: * The demeanour of the Conser- 
vative leaders in the Commons has been negatively correct, but 
though that entitles them to be considered model members of 
parliament, it hardly fulfils the public conception of capacity to 
direct public affairs......On the other hand, whatever may be 
the shortcomings of the Liberals they: at least have men 
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accustomed to affairs, possessed of ideas, and figuring in the, 
mind of the nation as active forces. If they are not highly 
popular, they at least have escaped that worst of political 
misfortunes, to be regarded with good-humoured indifter- 
ence." 


The lesson. we learn from English politicians is that we 
would expose ourselves to a great misfortune if we sent into 
our Council men whose actions there create in us a feeling of 
inditference or deadness. The actions of our representatives in 
Council should call forth our warmest interest in public affairs, 
and develop in us a lively sense of satisfaction that the right 
thing has been done at the right. Hime and in the right manner 
to preserve the well-being of the country. 


A representative can do more good work in the sub- 
committees than in the full. meetings of the Council, provided 
that he has taken the trouble to study all the available papers 
on the subject and thought it out before meeting his colleagues, 
in the sub-committee. 


Some Colonial Secretarics, imbued with a high sense of 
honour and fairness, readily hand the wiiule file of papers to 
the unofficial member who wants it, but other Secretaries, car- 
ing more for victory than honour, weed the file of tell-tale 
papers before handing it over. This is hard to bear. 


IT DOES NOT PROMOTE CONFIDENCE IN TIIE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE DAY. 


Things become narder still if in sub-committees where 
discussions should be ofthe freest kind, officials are not as 
communicative, as they ought to be for the reason that officials 
and un-officials alike are the ministers of the King, appointed 
to guide the Governor wisely ald well. Nothing conduces so 
much to the honour of the Governor and Colonial Secretary as 
a genuine desire on their. part to court the advice of unofficials 
at the carliest opportunity, before submitting the papers to the 
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consideration of the Secretary of State. Jt is a farce to seek 
their advice, after the Governor has managed to obtain the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. The tongue of the official 
members of the Legislative Council must be held, after such a 
contingency. They should not speak, much less vote against 
the measure, in case they disapprove of it; and the unofficial 
members, if they cared to speak, would feel like those who whip- 
ped dead horses. The Governor who comes into Council with 
a measure already sanctioned, without the Secretary of State 
having heard the public or the press or the representatives of the 
people, is surely. misusing the Legislative Council, for it has 
been well-pointed o it by an Englishman that— 


“It produces ine impression upon the public mind that the 
members are at liberty to vote as they please, whereas in fact 
their hands are more tied than ever, and acts go forward as if 
they had received the confirmation of all the members, or a 
majority of those present.” 


This misuse of the Legislative Counci) by some of our 
Governors is worthy of the consideration of the reformed 
Legislative Council, and of the Citizens of the Island. 


‘The Governors who approach the Legislative Council 
after pocketing? the Secretary of State, no doubt believe con- 
scientiously that the information they have received from 
the Government Agents, Assistant Agents, and the Chief 
Headmen together with the opinions of the members of the 
Executive Council, are sufficient to dctermine their own 
views, and justify them in inducing the Secretary of State 
to give his sanction. But such Governors do not know the 
peculiar conditions of Eastern countries where the people are 
in the habit of 


SAYING WHAT THEIR SUPERIORS WOULD LIKE TO HEAR. 
If they resigned their official positions, and mixed with the 
headmen and the people in familiar terms, they would see in 
what a world of illusions they had been living as officials. 
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This is what Mr. William Taylor of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who was the Commissioner of Patna, says in his book, called 
“Thirtyeight Years in India," as to how much he was mistaken 
during the whole period of his official life : 

“When a public officer in high position in India descends 
from his pedestal and enters on the lower stage of ordinary un- 
official existence, he passes, in one sense at least, from darkness 
into light. During his official elevation, his eyes were dimmed, 
his senses clouded by a thick veil, which, unknown to himself, 
was spread before him and presented every object in a false 
or distorted aspect. Flattering himself that in conversation, or 
by enquiry, he ascertains the genuine sentiments of the natives 
who approach him, he, in fact, takes in little but the smooth 
sentences of studied adulation or perverted facts. When, 
however, he casts off his official rôle, the veil is removed, and 
if his vocation brings him into confidential relation with the 
people, he is astonished to find how widely the real sentiments 
aug genuine views of his visitors or associates differ from the 
manufactured opinion which he had, in his higher sphere, 
accepted as the truth." 


Those who know the country best, here and in India, bear 
testimony to what this Civilian has written. Our Assistant 
Agents and Government Agents, so long as they remain 
officials, will never know the real sentiments and genuine views 
of their informers, and the Governor who depends on his Agents 
and Durbar Chiefs alone, will never know how grievously 
he was mistaken and how unsuspectingly he misled the: 
Secretary of State. If the Governor descends from his pedestal 
and enters on the lower stage of ordinary unofficial existence, 
then will he pass from darkness to light; then will he know 
how much better he might have governed the country, if he 
had eounted on the advice of the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council, 
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BEFORE ADDRESSING THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


There have been Governors who have allowed our con- 
stitution to work according to the lines prescribed by its 
founders. "The safety of the country depends not upon the 
readiness of the Governor to assume responsibility for every 
measure and scheme which he has pressed on the Secretary 
of State, but on the harmony of his views with those of the 
Executive and the Legislative Councils, ordained by the King 
to advise him, and to help him in the Government of the 
country. The words of that sagacious Governor, Sir Henry 
Ward, who ruled the Island between 1855 and 1860, are worth 
remembering :— 

In the peculiar circumstances of Ceylon, with great 
capabilities still undeveloped, and a growing demand for 
material prosperity, as the condition of pl anting and mercantile 
success, it is upon the agreement between the Councils and the 
Governor for the time being, that the progress of the Colony 
depends." 

Now, I think I have sufficiently detained you. You have 
listened to me with the greatest patience. Wherever I have 
been, this has been a distinctivc feature. People do not look 
at their watches, but simply watch my face and movements. 1 
see every face sparkling with enthusiasm, and that ie enough 
consolation for me, for all the trouble I have taken. If by my 
labours ] make some of you to rise from selfishness or self-love 
to neighbourly love, and from neighbourly love to patriotic love, 
and then again to philanthropy and Godly love, I shall have 
lived sufficiently. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for giving 
me a hearing in this encouraging manner. Your willingness to 
hear, and your effort to do good, will find fruition in your own 


hearts, and in the community generally. 
PR >- 
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A Letter to the Editor. 


Some Astronomical Remarks on Sri Sankara’s Horoscope. 


To 
M. R. Ry., V. V. RAMANA SASTRIN AVARGAL, 
Epiror, “THe Licht or TRUTH ”, 
Mapras, N.C. 
Dear Sir, 


I have gone carefully into the calculations of Mr. Pichchu 
Aiyar relative to the birth of Sri Sankara* and find as follows: 


The centennial change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
estimated at so seconds, gives for the year 805 A.D. 23 degrees 
35 minutes nearly. 


This will affect all calculations. 


The New Moon of April fell on the 3rd (O. S.) at oh. 43m. 
4s. p.m. (G. M. T.) or sh. 51m. p.m. at Travancore (Longitude 
77 degrees East, and Latitude ro degrees North). i 


The ith day after New Moon fell hetween noon of 7th and 
noon of 8th April. I observe Old Style (O. S.) throughout. 
[The difference between the old and new styles was then 
(805 a.D.) 4 days. | 

The hour of 12h. 58m. p.m. at Travancore =7h. 50m. A.M. 
at Greenwich, and I therefore take April 7d. r9h. som. as the 
Epoch to which all calculations must be adjusted. As all the 


* The contribution referred to appeared at pp. 21 ef. seq., and pp. 109 
st seq of the current Volume of our Journal.—Ed. L. T. 
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equations of the celestial bodies depend on the place of the 
Sun, I will take this first of all. 


s.d. m.s. s.d. m. s. 


1800| 921-44- r 3- 9729- 5 


| 
+5 11-29747-30| O- © 5-10 


s ! Í : 
1805; 9-21-31-51| 3- 9-34-15 


| 
O- 7-37-30} O-17-11-40 


— 1000; 


| | 
L — | — ee 


Bos! 9-13-54- 1, 2-22-22-35 
| i 


April: 2-28-42-30: I5 
i i 
zd.: œ 6-53-58 I 


i | 2-22-22-51 = Apogee. 


j ; 
19h. : 46-49 0-20-19-21 = Mcan value. 
| 
som.' 2- 3 9°27-56-3u = Anomaly. 
U-20-19-21 


+ 1-41-19 Cen. Equation. 


—— 


0-22- 0-40 
cent. var. equat. +2- 9= Long. Arics 22d. 2m. 49s. 


Before we can go further it would be necessary to know 
what' value is given to precession at this particular epoch. 
Of course, as is well known, the great year of 25,980 years 

6 
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(wrongly ascribed to Plato) yields a mean precession of ros. 
per year, and on this taluation the ayandmsa = 4deg. 15m. 20s. 
which, taken from the Sun's equated longitude, would give a 
value Mesham 17 deg. 46m. 5958. in terms of the Indian Zodiac. 


Now Mr. Pichchu Aiyar has given the 18th day of wesham 
as that of Sankara’s birth, which certainly agrees with the 
above value, inasmuch as the mean motion of the Sun for 18 
days is 17 deg. 44m. 30s. Yet Mr. Pichchu Aiyar gives as his 
value of Sun 16 deg. 36m. only, and I confess I do not under- 
stand it, for, at whatever point he may set his zero, the Sun 
in 18 days must be advanced nearly 18 degrees, unless indeed 
it is held that the month Mesham does not begin with the Sun's 
transit of zero. i 


I find by calculation that the Sth April, a.D. 805 was 
Monday, the sth day after New Moon. So far we are in 
agreement, and our calendars are thus equated, April 7d. rgh. 
som. G. M. T. a.p. 805 Monday =Mesham 18th oh. 58 m. p.m. 
A.D. 805 Monday. So that the 8th April (O.S.) is found by the 
coincidence of the day of the week and the day of Moon from 
synod to correspond with the date fixed by Mr. Pichchu Aiyar 
as that of Sankara’s birth. 


A comparison of the longitudes of Sun given by Mr. Pich- 
chu Aiyar and by the European tables, shows a difference of 
about 5 deg. 27m. and as this will affect the equations of the 
Moon and planets, it does not seem advisable to go further until 
we are agreed upon the value of the Sun’s longitude. When 
the Sun's longitude is found in both zodiacs to the nearest 
second of space, then thcir difference will be the true value of 


ayanamsa for epoch 805 A.D., so that the calculations is of the 
first importance. 
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For the longitude of the Moon a.p. Sos April 7 d. 19h. 5o m. 
- eth April, at 7-30 am. (G. M. T.), we proceed as follows : 


Longitude Anomaly. 


s. d. m.s. s. d. m. s. d. m. s. 
1800 4-13-:0-16 2-27- 7 M -= 2-24-22-20 
+5 Io- œ 5-59 3- 6-40 S =0-22~ 2-49 
~ 1805 2213-5615 pee '2 X2- 219-31 
— 1000 6-18-47-15 6- 8-13 -4- 4-39- 2 
^ Sor 7-25- "- 11-25-3 A 6-14-33 
April 5-15-52-32 3- 5-51 9-20- 6=2(M—S) 
zd.. 3- 2-14- 5 3- 1-27 — A =0-I-15-13 
toh. ; 10-25-53: 10-21 M’ = 2-27-40-54 
om. | 27-27 | 27 S -o-22- 2-49 - 


Sec. Equa.| «1323. 0-53 M'-Sc-z- 5-38 5 


Equations  2-24-22-20: 6-14-33 


To 2D—A- + i-1z-15, 1-15 


» Sun’sa.= + 9743! IO 


2-25-47-16; 6-15-55 


-—-— ——— 


| 
| 
» Sun's a. = |- 020 


» d = + 1-5 3-38: 6-16-15 = Anomaly 
2-27-40°54 
” M'-S- T 24-52: 


2-27-16- 2 .. Moon's long. — 2s. 27deg. 16m. as. 


According to the relative values of Sun in the two zodiacs, 
Mr. Pichchu Aiyar should bring the Moon's longitude out at 
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godeg. 27min. less than the above, namely, in 2s. 21deg. 49m ; 
whereas he gives its value as 2s. 6 deg. 4441 m. Consequently 
] am bound to suspect a cumulative error in the tables from 
which he is working amounting to rsdeg. in ten centuries, 
or alternatively, an error in his working. That my tables 
are dependable is shown by the fact that they» respond to 
recorded phenomena and to modern observations. A simple 
test is the Moon's elongation (distance from Sun) in the 


same period. Thus: 


tS. d. m. s. 
i 
1800: 6-22- 6-15 


+5 ' 10- 0-18-29 


— — 


———— 


1805. 4-22-24-44 
t 


- 1000. 6-II- 9-45 


— — c —— 


805 | 10-1 1-14-59 
April: 0-17-10- 2 


7d. 2-25-20-27 


19h. -39- 4 


5om.; 25-24 


1 
| ——— 


Elong. 2- 3-49-56 


Sun 0-22- 2-49 


—i e 


Moon's Lon. = | 2-25-52-45 


This is seen to correspond 
to the Moon’s longitude Icss 
the Equation to Centre and the 
subsequcnt equation due to 
elongation, as above. 


With regard to the major planets mentioned in the šloka 
from the Vijaya *, these may conveniently be estimated by 


* The šloka referred to by ' Sepharial' is this (cf. p. 22 of the current 


Volume, onte) :— 


aa SH DUTY H3 quu 


at mada gear Waster i 
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reference to their Synodic Periods, which are very accurately 
known, The calculation yields the following results :— 


Saturn 6s. 18 deg. 31 m. These positions are sub- 
Jupiter 38. 24 deg. 25 m. ject to anomalistic equation 
Mars 10s. odeg. 53 m. and to centennial augment. 


Therefore, whether we take ayanamSa as 4deg. 15 m. sus. 
or sdeg. 27m., all the planets referred to in the S/oka of Madhva 
charya will fall into the signs ascribed by him, namely, the 
signs of their respective exaltation. So far, then, as thig sectio. 
of the research is concerned, | should be glad to learn what 
measure of reliability can be placed on the para/uta system 
for long periods*, and what degree of accord it presents with 
(a) accurately recorded observations in the past and (b) current 
observations. 


Regarding the Reform which Sankara is recorded to have 
begun on rst Chingom a.n, 325, l find this equivalent to 23rd 
July. The Sun entered Simha on that day, and was then in 4 s. 
4deg. 32 m. 30S. at the same moment, this increment being the 
value of ayanamáa as calculated by me from the Epoch 498 a.p. 
at gos. per year. The date of the Suns's entry into Sirla in 
the year 825 was July 23d. 16h. 14m. Greenwich Mean Time 
(Old Style), or in secular terms 24th July, at 4-14 a.m. 


Yours faithfully, 
SEPHARIAL. 


sadi ferm: frs qe 8er 
qp daga SU Ed. L. T. 
Lagne Subhe Subhayute sushuve kumiram 
Sn Parvatva sukhim Subhavikshitecha ( 
Jàyasat Sivaguroh nija tuüga samsthe 
Suryekujeravisutecha gurauchakendre 4—Ed. L. T. 
* This is a question which our friend Mr. L. D. Svamikanny, x. 4, 
LL B. (Lond.), is specially studying, and we should be glad to have his 
say thereon, before we offer our opinion on the issues involve. —£4. L.T. 
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THE * AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 


Under this captivating name, our friend, Mr. George Wilde, 
has issued a cheap almanac, giving weather 
Antares Alnanac predictions and birthday and anniversary 
for 1911. prognostications for the year 1911. The 
publishers are Messers Rexo & Co., 3, Cen- 
tral Street, Halifax, Yorkshire, Engiand, and the Almanac is 
priced at four pence a copy. The star Antares is known 
in Sanskrit Astronomy as Pdarsjafa, to which the Yoga-tara, 
Jyeshtha, is very intimately related. It is a star of the first 
magnitude, and to be found in the Hindu Nirayana Sign, 
Vrischika. The name Antares stands for a mixture of Mercury 
and Mars, in the interpretation of character and destiny, accord- 
ing to the canons of the Celestial] Science. The brilliance of 
Antares is well-known to all star-gazers. There is, conse- 
quently, a definitive significance in the choice of the name 
Antares for Mr. Wilde's début in the field of almanac-compila- 
tion, and we sincere!y hope that the Almanac in question may 
prove a veritable Antares in the galaxy of other almanacs. 
Mr. Wilde gives star readings for each month, good days for 
business transactions in each month, prognostications about 
the ruling potentates, and some paragraphs of general predic- 
tions. Altogether, the Almanac is very beautifully planned, and 
can be used without difficulty even by the man in the street. 
‘The weather predictions are, however, of only local applicabi- 
lity, being specially made out with reference to England and 
Wales. ln his editorial note Mr. Wiide writes: 


“The Editor feels that his accession to the editorship of this 
Aimanac falls on the eve of a momentous period of History when two or 
more European nations will become involved in war. The question 
whi h is constantly on everyone's lips is: will the mighty Houses of 
Hanover (now Saxe-Coburg) and Hohenzollern come into conflict ? The 
Hohenzollern has answered the question by stating that ‘ its future is qn 
the sea’, The next question is : when will Germany strike and with what 
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result? Whilst the star of the Hohenzollerns has been in the as endant 
that powerful House has smashed Denmark 1864, struck Austria to her 
feet 1866 and felled France in the dust in 1870. 


* Mundane Astrology contains only a modicum of truth and affords 
no clue to this mighty conflict between two of the most powerful nations 
the world has ever seen. It is silent as to the momentous incidents of the 
world's progress; and of the great personalities who occupy the world's 
stage it says nothing. The Editor will bring these new personalities under 
the limelight of Natal Astrology ". 


A very noteworthy attraction of the Almanac consists in its 
"star courses in the horoscopes of politicians". Mr. Wilde 
says, for instance : 


“The Earl of Crewe has very nearly reached a most adverse period 
of his life. He is warned that he has to fear accidents and a breakdown 
in health in the near future. 

* E * E * . a * 


* Lord Morley is under the adverse influence of Saturn. His health 
will be more or less impaired and he will certainly not be able to retain 
office because of failing health. He also has to fear loss of position in 
IgII Or 1912". 

We make no excuse, in this connexion, for transcribing in 
full, Mr. Wilde's prognostications about George V, King of 
England, as they are sure to prove of enthralling interest to 
our numerous readers : 


“His Majesty is a strong character. He is sure to become a great 
and eminent King. He will have the favour and íriendship of powerful 
monarchs and his honour in his country will be great. He is witty, 
ingenious, trusty, faithful, courteous and friendly, and he is a king who 
will inspire much confidence in those with whom ne is brought in contact. 
The aspect of the Sun to Mars is a most propitious aspect for success in 
arms. The King is sometimes loquacious, is easily swayed by passion 
and might speak impulsively. In fact, he might act rashly, but be is 
very soon appeased. The good aspect of Mercury to Jupiter adds sound 
judgment, good reasoning powers, consequently His Majesty has plenty 
of ability. Venus rising adds many excellent qualities ; but as Venus 
is afflicted by Mars it adds to the character a quick and contentious 
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temper. But His Majesty is a good man. There are indications of 
love of music and of the drama. His Majesty is sure to becomea 
great favourite of the multitude. Heis very versatile, optimistic and 
has merry moods, is high-minded, -honourable, enterprising; a King of 
great courage and much piety. He will lead a very active life, for he is 
not in the least demulcent and will rarely acquiesce in anything with 
which he does not agree, He has strong convictions because he has a 
good judgement ; he will seek to use his persuasive powers and with some 
success. A man of dignity, reverence, probity, integrity. In fact, His 
Majesty is very high principled, has tremendous regard for honour and he 
is very worthy of his illustrious family. But of course we must confess 
that having Neptune on the eastern angle His Majesty possesses some 
qualities with which we are not familiar, because we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with many traits of character which emanated from Neptune. 
His Majesty will certainly conduct any diplomatic transactions entrusted 
to him with credit to himself and the country. Having Jupiter on the 
midheaven he will be very successful in his transactions with other 
Potentates ; especially in his dealings with our neighbours the French. 
Fron 1910 to 1912 the following star courses coincide: the Sun is just 
receding from a quartile aspect of Saturn which indicated the death of the 
father and of course this aspect indicates a good deal of anxiety, some 
worry; butas Venus is conjoined with the Sun, the Sun is bi-quintile to 
Jupiter, and Jupiter is on the Meridian, these aspects indicate much pros- 
perity, great success and honours ; they are aspects of course which are of 
the happiest augury for pageantry and for the Coronation. His Majesty, 
therefore, wili ascend the Throne amidst great rejoicing and the Coronation 
should be one of unusual brilliance. His fame should spread to many 
lands. 1911 and 1gr2 will be auspicious years for prosperity and credit. 
His Majesty will be happy in winning the affection of his subjects”. 
Pad) 

Elsewhere we publish Sepharial’s important contribution to 
the settlement of the elements relative to Sri Sankara’s Horos- 
cope, and if these be properly determined, it fs sure to pave the 
fixing of the date of Sri Nilakantha-Sivacharya. A further 
contribution from th sáme astronomer on that Horoscope, will 
be^published in the next Number of this Journal. 
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(Continued from page 244 of No. 6 Vol. XI.) 
LEARNING.* 

GALM iG s sor ga o 69 s. ig. I 

Qa Hn DSC se ser I nto 

uo B rci D urn 42 3/6 BY arr or oc) HE MOT 

suubu dais HC rCar. (1) 
I learnt the object of my union with the body. 

I learnt of my union with the God of Gods. 

He entered my heart without leaving me; 

I learnt the knowledge that knows no sin. 

65e ben e 6 am euismod d 

Sip Rana i a a € Aani sem gg etur a 

spp datar i s (o a ens rim 

spphan -ásugy eren Gu. (2) 
. When learned men engage in thought, 

The learned men find ‘an eye ' in thought. 

This learning of theirs becomes as nought, 

When this eye (of wisdom) will show the truth. - 

Ap@e pCurts Ktwee. rer spé 

spa p Qrisder ses po usenbaer 
ar WEN OACRCCGOHEA ae te a ee ee) EL ERE ee a Rd 

© The previous chapters have appeared already in Vol J, J. T. 
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Quer bey pole d$ Qaerga Gua side 

opam Sans westieTar isna, (3) 
While you live, the Feet of the changeless 

Worship ye, your sins will fall off. 

Praise ye with words without any fault, 

Then ye are one with the matchless Light. 

sò ym uum? sus C sms Curdi 

niévedujenc wui cubus gem e eir v; 

Qrevelluj& smtevujGuo,S 4 uda» nets 

andy au Ss enuQpurOw. (4) 
The men of learning depart this world, 

'The embodied men press the serpent and drink. 

'The Lord praised during morning and noon, 

Is the Supreme praised in the Upanishat. 


NOTE. 


The serpent is the Kundalini or Kudila, a material force. You can 
use it or abuse it. When you abuse it, it yields poison. When you use 
it with knowledge, the poison is converted into ambrosia. The following 
stanza of Ilamperumanadiga] puts it most beautifully, and it echoes a 
fine hymn of the Rig Veda. 

«en. Qui, 6960 gD Gsmaus sé G@GCw 

ul. Cp, serat guam uua pd ed Dm Gu 

aug. Qe, yuswa Q sahi aubo 
UpGu, oi meer w(58 d) votuifsGuCw 
wesi Daru Ger pP eub unCuaper sag 
sWEPA HY a5, 5 SAS sn. 

Qaraya gy. GAMGsOCaCenGu. 

O Thou Supreme with the death dealing Trident of Justice! 
Thy braid overflows with water and showers fire ; 
Thy throat shows the poison and showers ambrosia ; 
Thy Form of terrific fire is mellow as a leaf. 

Thy Foot crushes the asura and shames the lotus. 
Thy Supreme Nature we are unable to discern. 
eur ui gen eme gous Gen i 

Pew doeuraj&y m stus Sa s eveva ds 
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DOF ui dpautu eI GS Hur vests sS sí 
See u) reu E gE Deve Qu; (5) 


The Pure wisdom comes as your help ; 
The Pure word comes as your help; 

As flower and fragrance they help you ; 
The Pure learning comes as your help. 


NOTE. 
The word is the knowledge contained in books. Learning and 
wisdom are connected as flower and fragrance. 
At Gewrdir gy b D pup wi agti 
us en dr pub epp ves Uer ours 
Cardona gy pO nb & . moo pspeseu 
108 eon eir pups owe tiger pO n. (6) 
If they can't ascend the top by true knowledge, ' 
And seek devious ways, they are lost indeed. 
Hold the rod up, the birds are scattered ; 
Holding to ignorance, they are lost in delusion. 
Bs GQardremisssergOs Gea; 06 
Csriss Gsmoo49 gro Fé HD 
Coie soars) Qu moti sts 
anwes vmv Mahur. (7) 
Hara is manifest to those who seek ; 
He, the effulgent fire sheds the pure gem. 
To him who reaches the bright young moon 
His mind will become.the ladder of rope. 
end) ipm eura) ohi a rdi isé ari per 
Sis sor ui 5 p o ses Peas 
Qux lé i ?emr  « apoxisaapesQanpo 
wf ipm uno Qu(s$ sereno eos Gen, (8) 
In the presence of true Helpers and Healers ; 
The uneducated count as naught. 
'The great Ones help us to control our mind, 
And guide us through the seven worlds. 
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Usps ug posodami upper 

Sp pecs (pis éosies (gar Gusev 

& 5 pel 7^ Dash wrw 

s poer Guile yopa, (9) 
Seek ye the true support, hold to the Supreme. 

Your desires wil! be satisfied, when His grace is gained. 
With humility at heart, the learned will secure 

The Bliss enjoyed by the bright immortals. 

&L efe» mar teinte 5.5 [55 

ee Sa_wrer uweh ar on if 

uj. eoe a». Quim wu sex 

efl. ape». uns Ob GSH ems sre. (10) 
He who dwells in the broad sea and high Hills 

Who dwells in all the bodies made of elements five 

The God of Gods who rides ever the Sacred Bull 

In the heart of the truly learned He dwells. 


CONDUCT BORN OF LEARNING. 

HSCs & ws sess ami Qui fs @ 

wpeCs. On emere ws S ss. Ow 

yoaGs Gv Quran n Guesf! Quol ser 

Apis G» Qup»RasS srGer., (1) 
They hear of Dharma, of the words of the Seers 

They hear of Sin, of mantras sacred to gods. 

They hear of other truths and the Truth of our Lord 
Then do they reach Siva's true goal. 

Gaai I mer man 5 Badwept s Seow 

ura nme s Aans Ss aiU cr 

C@silar Gscirugpem iiA cyemis,si 

Genf semis seQ 129 Bares. (2) 
The God of Gods, the Form Effulgent 

Who can know ? Knowing Him, 

Praise Him, listen to His praise and think of Him, 

Then will they stand high above all. 
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wujeruiesf! Gai a gun so AÀ Qs ig 
everett Qa osse vena 
Reaves Ca Lern G segura 


uu&r esti Cau u5msemcu, 


It is the command of Nandi, that Vishnu obeys ; 
It is the command of Hara, that Brahma obeys; 
They become Gods who obey Siva's ,commands. 
Such obedience is the true support. 
Oumero Dar o» CUF iah 

Amori Jaras G swor 

£(5:75ai&qg, cA pisar Qaia 

uGuigas Qaisar aa. 

The Holy men who praise the Supreme 

Will even become the immortal Gods. 

The Ancient of days will shower His grace 
With gladness on men of rare tapas. 

rae aen A mieu I iwo 

Cue as x 145,55 o pau s 

Qssqpuns bayhan fex gw 

emswevtáss S eredi Ber Qe. 

Meditating on the sorrow of birth and death, 
One dwells in pleasure on praise of [5a’s grace. 


God covers him with His far spreading Light, in love 


Who dwells in us as fragrance in flower. 
Dy uts Guuibe n ras 

Qr sspe Hiaasen iier p Corg 
epálp a. naga erras Carey 

ips eir BS Quemashied sme a2. 

With love ever rising and in true wisdom 
Deed and thought ever poised, ever resting, 
One becomes the Lord of the Gods 
Without doubt and for countless ages. 

$ Sunt vem Cero d 6 C osipuon Qus p 

Qe damegnQursss F855 Quare» 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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Gus Ograrmps mur smt sebo 
uur Smssr raa sap. (7) 


Like unto children delighted with sand-boiled rice, 
You can secure bliss born of the senses, you fancy. 
If you think not of One who is past thought 

Then you will not be thought of at all by God. 


&. ^y gen Un Gd aS mpi oL 

qp. Deer ure pev Gaara 

Qe D ptarunag Facrgs Rieng 

Qua ger Gai Do IPINA srar, (8) 


The soul and body are the true support of each other; 
The learning from true men is your true support; 

The Thought of Sivam is your near support ; 

If one listens to this support, gets he no birth 
user ysr Geri 

sy Bert $e; ui Bibenuis Sewn 

cbe uber m Baw Gur Eujem sé 

spu fiais s pusang, (9) 
Our JSa is the most praised Ancient of Days ; 

He who derides God reaps only pain ; 

Without praising and knowing God in love 

One spends his days, a stone-cow he secures. 

aus gents star es SO std wnuka 

Quré peris atgm Qanra Gramar 

sirpana sonay ur Amu 

s4«emit5sotáQs Ess gono. (10) 
Though in different births and different forms 

One in tossed about and shaken in mind, 

Stedfast in thought, mind, and speech 

One loves God, he reaches His Feet. 


( To be continued.) 


NAMMALVAR'S TIRUYIRUTTAM. 
( Continued from page 235 of No. 5 Vol. XI.) 


en 


GENERAL KEY 
to the Esoteric Expositions of Sacred Erotic Poetry, 
as given in the Commentary of Vadi-Kesari 
Azhagiya-Manavala-Jiyar, Etc.. 


. By “Mother” is meant (1) either the Seer's own state of 
mental composure (cf., the Greek’s expression— 

“From Philip Drunk to Philip Sober [I'll appeal"), or 
(2) Friends who keep their mental composure. 

. By " Bride" is meant tbe paroxism of Love for God and 

the Galaxy of God-leved Souls. 


. By "Female Friend" is meant the Circle of Wellwishers. 


4. By “Bridegroom” are meant God and the Galaxy of God- 


loved Souls. 

. By "Messenger" is meant the Holy Guide who leads to 
God and to the Galaxy of Godly Souls. 

. By “Beauty of the Eye" is meant the perfection of dis- 
cerning wisdom—which determines aright the question— 
“u Whom shall we love?” 

. By "Beauty of the Breast" is meant the development of 
devotion or holy love, (1) manifested by complete obedi- 
ence, and (2) constituting the sine qua non of the soul's 
(a) enjoying, and (5) being enjoyed by the Lord. (Cp. 
the saying: "'Tis hunger that gives sweetness to the 
food ”. =“ Kshut svadu-tam janayati ’’.) 

. By “Beautiful Thinness of Waist" is meant the being 
bared of every encumbrance in the shape of ungodly ties. 
(Cp. the expression :— 
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“He's fit to lead the Saintly ; pf“ Paramātmani yo rakto, 
Life, | | virakto '*Paramatmani, 
Who loving God, loathes = Sarveshaná - vinirmuktas, 
ev'ry bar sa (h) bhaiksham bhok- 
To reaching God, — tum arhati." 
J 


else desires." 


Cp., too, the following remarks of Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
one of the greatest of England's, if not of the world's, artists :— 


“it is true in taste, that many little things will not 
make a great one. Thesublime impresses the mind at once 
with one great idea; it isa single blow: the elegant indeed 
may be produced by a repetition, by an accumulation of minute 
circumstances.’’—Discourses on Art, Cassel's Edn., p. 79.) 


9. By "Beauty of Walk” is meant righteous conduct. 


10. By "soft-flowing-hair" is meant that adornment of the 
head which is constituted “by reverently bowing ev'r 
to God and Godly Souls ”! (See v. 60.) Cp. the words 
—"Mürdban! namadhoksha-jam!” in our Seer's kindred 
spirit—the Royal Saint KulaSekhara’s Mukunda-Mala, 
v. 16, and Gita 9-14=“NamasyantaS cha Mam bhak- 
tya," &c. 

11. By * Beauty of Dress" is meant equipment for the heaven- 
ward journey in the shape of firmness of faith. Vide the 
words: “ Baddhah perikaras tena, mokshaya gamanam 
parati," &c.—Saint Prahlada’s Song (famed as the Hary- 
ashtaka, v. 9.) 


12. By “Beauty of Speech” is meant the being ever “employed 
in hymn’, to borrow an expression used in Bishop Ken's 
Eulogy on Thomas a Kempis— prefixed to the Oxford 
Edition of the /mitation of Christ. 


13. By "Bracelet" is meant the incompatibility of the co- 
existence (in the Saint) of love for any object other than 
the Lord, the bracelet being the badge of a. married 
woman's chastity. In our Gurugparam-para-Prabhava, 
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among the authorities conformably to which our Rama- 

nujacharya was given by his Guru Mahà-Pürna, the 
Fivefold Sacrament [wherehy the pupil is— 

"(r) Stamped with th’ Lord's Seal, (2) decked with 

His Badge, (3) named after Him, 

(4) Instructed in His Law, (5) converted to His will.” 

(=“ Tapah, pundrah”, etc.—Vishnu-Ti'aka.)] 


The following Text is cited :— 


" Chakradi-dharanam pumsāņm Para-sambandha-veda- 
nam; 
Pati-vrata-rimittam hi, valayadi-vibhüshanam ?", #.e.,— 
“ Souls’ Discus-mark and th’ like, their liegeship t'wards 
God, show ; 
Is n't it because of her be'ng faithful to her lord, 
That bracelets and th’ like jewels are to woman given?” 


. By “ Darkness " is meant ignorance. 
. By “North breeze," “South breeze,” "the Anril bird," 


and other objects mentioned as “pain-causers,” are meant 
all sense-striking objects which, as calling to mind the 
parted soul's grief-cause, become, while the loved-one's 
separation lasts, unbearable. 


By “the Night's tedious prolongation” is meant the loving 
soul's impatience to reach the Lord. 


. By * Time-brought lament,” “ Night's unbearability," &c., 


is meant grief for the soul's non-enjoying the Lord not- 

withstancing the approach of enjoying time (s. e., the 

time of the soul's being converted and ready to enjoy 

the Lord. (Arum-padam 2, end of Intro.] Cp. the 

Text :— 

“ When, after having, by God's wondrous pow'r, 

Been lulled to sleep from time 'thout beginning, 

The soul awakes,” etc =“ Amādi-māyayā suptah, 
yada-jivah pra-budhyate," 
etc. —Mündgük yopanishat.) 
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18. By." the Moonrise being unbearable" (see v. 72 and 73) 
is meant the pain which the conscious state brings to the 
devotee when he does not realise God's presence. 


19. By “Sunshine” 's meant the wisdom which, 
By teaching patience, solace gives. (Cp. Milton's Sonnet 
' On His Blindness.) 
20. By the “Sea's roar” (see v. 51, 62 and 87) is meant the rage 
of strayers' sin-shaped sea. 
21. “Love carries parted souls through fes successive states :— 
(1) The eye is drawn, (2) the heart 's attached, (3) the will 
's resolved, 
(4) Sleep 's gone, (5) frame pales, (6) all 's loathed, soul's 
(7) mad, (8) senseless, (9) swoons, (10) dies." 
= “(Drin'-manas’)-san ga-sahkalpa*-jagrah*, kriSa-ta* 'ratib^, 
Unmada'-noha*-^mürchchbanta'* (b), ity-ananga-dasa (h) 
daSa." (See post, v. 97, &c.) 
"(r) Virtue and (2) Wealth, (3) Love and- (4) Salvation, 
be'ng th' Boons Four, 
(3) Love 's that life whercof Krishna is the object sole ; 
(1) Virtue, (2) Wealth, and (4) Salvation are accessories : 
{ =(3) Love doth consist in living for Krishna alone, 
With (1) Virtue, (2) Wealth, (4) Salvation, for accessories.) 
Thus, us, of his own move, Godlike Ràmànuj taught ! "— 
Verse 40, of * I-Ràmanusa'-Nürr'-andathi—the Standard Tamil 
Hymn to Ramanujacharya, consisting of 108 “ End-Beginning”’ 
‘Verses, i. e€., Verses—(1) the end of each of which rhymes with 
the beginning of the next verse, and (2) the closing verse 
rhymes with the beginning of the opening verse. [Our Seer's 
Tiru-viruttam is itself a magnificient specimen of a Centum of 
“ End-Beginning " Verses.] | 
Such are a few typical specimens of the esoteric exposition 
of Sacred Erotic Poetry, which devotees can develop to any 
extent. 
( To be continued ). 
A. G. 


KARAPATRAM—WHAT IS IT? * 


— -— 


PART II. 


“The world ever plucks us back from ourselves with a thousand 
arms.”—The Mystic Author of Zanoni. 


Sri SadaSiva Yogindra was not only a great Yogin, but 
one who in a previous incarnation attained to Yoga-siddhi. 
The Lord Sri Krishna says that even a soul who has fallen 
from the Path of Yoga after proceeding some distance in it, doth 
not lose the effort of his Yoga-practice. The Yoga-bhrashta 
even in his next birth proceeds from where he left the Razor-. 
Path of Yoga! If this be the case with a man who has failed to 
achieve success in Yoga, how much more would it not be more 
efficacious, in the case of one who in a previous incarnation has 
attained to Yoga-Siddhi! Unfortunately for the Yogin, Yoga- 
Siddhi does not necessarily mean Kaivalya-siddhi. [t is only 
the Power toenter into the Spirit of Nature and become one 
with the Universal Nature. But Kaivalya-Mukti is beyond 
Prakriti: It is in the realisation of Chit-Sabti—the Power of 
Intelligence ensouled in the Spirit of Universal Nature; and 
of the God Supreme (One only without a Second) who is en- 
souled in that Intelligence Supreme. 


St. Tirumülar says : 
“ y femore fumar & Aoh 
A fani sy B aj aeu oa Q or eir cii 
A D aimi s ooa a) s Quer oh 
A Santis goah iga. — Pew gab. 


The “ Knower" of the Zripuls (Knower, Known and Know- 
ledge)—the Knower of the Known and Knowledge (the "aen i " 


* Part I. of this interesting contribution appeared at pp. 362-367 of 
Vol. X of our Journal.—£4. L. T. 
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in the above Mantra), knows by his knowledge of the other two 
elements of the 77ipii "the Intelligence (Logos) or the Word 
that in the beginning was” which St. Auvatyar describes as 
* a Sura Ser» yy". This “Knowledge” of the * Knower” 
is eternal Bliss in Self-Experience. It being ' emt e" 
it is also of the form of Supreme Intelligence trauscending the 
Tripuji form of knowledge. As evolution which is the Law of 
Life begins with the “gq Sur des » aAa” (“the Word that was 
in the beginning " of St. John) itis the presiding Genius over 
Action (Karma). Again, as “the Word that in the beginning 
was alone", previous to that alone-become state of UMA or 
V yashti-Prapava, “was with God" as Ardhandri$vara, and 
previous to that state of at-one-ment with God, it “was God" in 
the Supreme Relation of 24dvas/a, it is plain that the Supreme 
Being is to be found in the Supreme Intelligence. (“ y Ze 
Ul gy oaaflL 5 z men "'). 


Now the Yoga-Siddha who transcending the differentiating 
powers of the Mind and the Intellect has attained to an un- 
differentiating knowledge of 7ripufi, has yet to work his way 
upwards and onwards to the Self-Experience which realises 
Absolute Existence-Knowledge-Bliss which is free from Tripufi 
Jana (Triputi-raiita-Jiana it is called). This is the short and 
unfinished path of the true Yoga-Siddha, who therefore, when 
he incarnates again to complete his cycle of Evolution is born 
with the knowledge of Zripuji or “ Triputi-Sahita-Jiiana"’ as it 
is called. He is a born Master of Nature, being able to enter 
into the Spirit of Nature. Now every soul that takes embodied 
form in human shape is subject to the eternal laws of body 
(The Laws of Physical Nature)!. And these Laws of Physical 
Nature mauifest themselves to the Physical man of civilisation 
in the shape of three imperious wants. These ate :— 


(i) The Necessity for Food (in which is included food and 
drink) and al! formative aliments coming under “emew,” 
(ii) The Necessity for covering his body (e exc). 
(iii) The Necessity for sleep (e pss). 
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Some would describe the sexual instinct for procreation as 
one of the wants of Individua] Nature. But truly speaking it 
is more a function of coliective Nature which it performs 
through the Individual group forming the species, keeping 
itself ever on the alert to preserve the continuance of the 
species. 


Now of the three Primary necessities of Individual Physical 
Nature (i.e. of UMA) success in overcoming any one of the 
necessities brings with it corresponding success from the 
limitations of the other two necessities. The main object of 
taking food is to convert matter into spiritual energy through 
the spiritualising agent of Man. When this is realised, the 
Master-soul is freed from the care of maintaining the body—for 
he knows his body to be a spiritualising agent, a spiritual 
dynamo, so to speak, and all that comes to his hand is grit to 
the Mill that grinds and transforms all material food into 
Spiritual Energy. He has now become a Aarapafrin and Kind 
Nature immediately turns herself into the Genius that feeds the 
spiritualising agent with fuel or food to turn into spiritual 
Energy. Here, then, have we the ennobling Vision of the 
Goddess Annapurni giving food to Paramešvara in the hollow 
palms of his joined hands. 


In this age of material civilisation where Matter through 
Mammon holds sway over the hearts of men, it is urged and 
often with very much of force, that the requirements of the boyd 
must first be provided for. This of course is absolutely 
necessary so long as bodily consciousness remains. But the 
body itself is a means not for continuously feeding it; but a 
handy portable Laboratory furnished by the Divine Architect 
for every soul that has wandered away from the Home of the 
Father and the lap of the Mother iato the wilds of Nature 
(Samsara) to serve it for the purpose of working and experi- 
menting and understanding the Laws of Nature and of Spirit. 

Matter and Spirit, these in truth, are nut two entirely 
different things as Western savans and Scientists are apt to 
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hold and teach. But they are one in essence, the apparent 
differentiation and antagonism between them being due merely 
to the Action of the Law of Polarity (Ssersé8) which makes: 
them manifest, just as the Law of Electric Polarity makes the 
otherwise invisible substance of electricity manifest itself in 
various ways. 


When the use of the Human Body has been thus rightly 
understood and the same is put to the right use as designed, 
then doth one realise the truth of the Aphorism of St. Auvaiyar: 

* e Lut 9er Li 5» un@a@sevomo 
2 olaa 9. 5,5 96m semen," 
The Summum bonum of Human Existence is 
To realise the Supreme Personality (of God) in the Human body." 

This tyranny of the Flesh over the Spirit which is exhibited 
in the piteous spectacle of a large portion of humanity reversing 
the aim of life and turning its current topsy-turvy by the great 
majority of them being content under various pretexts “ io live 
to eat" rather than “eat to five" has always been exercised 
with extreme vigour against spiritual men at the transition 
stage of their progress from the life of the world, worldly, to the 
life of the spirit, spiritual. We all know how Jesus cursed the 
wordly who found fault with John the Baptist for his austerity 
and, again, with himself and his disciples for not observing the 
traditional fasts. Sri SadaSiva Yogindra was made no excep- 
tion to the rule! 


When the call of the spirit came on him just when he was 
about to be dragged into the mire of wordly life (Samsara), he 
fled from it as he would fly from the very Devil and took to the 
life of Yoga-siddhi ai the point where he left it in his previous 
incarnation. 


They tried every means to bring him back to the ways of 
the world : but he was not to be so easily seduced from his Path 


* Quoted from my work on “ The Path of Salvation ", rendering into 
understandable English, St. Auvayar's Aphorisms concerning the same 
under (4/-9 Qs Sora). 
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of Yoga, with the knowledge of his previous experience of 
departing even by a hair's breadth from the Narrow and Razor- 
like Path of Yoga. 


His young wife was sent to seduce him to the ways of 
worldliness under the pretext of her daring to follow him 
1| through in his Path of Renunciation. The dodge was soon 
discovered and the young “ Mohini" was left severely alone to 
herself. l 


Then they tried the methods of neglect, abuse, calumny 
;| and what not. Finding all this of no avail, they resolved on 
`} trying the last resort of the worldly, and made him starve for 
| days together. But the Master-Yogin has attained toa true 
conception of the use of the Human body, and the tyranny of 
the flesh did not avail in his case. He bore it meekly without 
letting it disturb his Yoga-samadhi, and when the body found 
itself, thus left to its own resources, Dame Nature came to him 
in the form of Anna-purni and bade him hold out his hand that 
she mav feed the mouth, which is to pass on the food well- 
prepared to the spiritualising agent within, to convert it intó 
spiritual Energy. 

For three, four, five days and more, the villagers conspired 
together not to feed him or Jet him be fed by any one. When 
this conspiracy failed by his not taking any notice of it, they 
were astonished at his wonderful powers of endurance and left 
him alone in neglect and ignominy. “The world ever plucks 
us back from ourselves with a thousand arms ” like Bänāsura 
of old, but Sri Krishna, the Paramātman incarnate (“the Word 
made flesh "), ever proves himself stronger than Bandsura with 
his thousand arms. So it happened in this instance also. The 
tyranny of the flesh and of the hydra-headed public availed 
not to dislodge the Yogin from his Yoga-samadhi. They gave 
him up as a hopeless lunatic, when lo! he was found feeding 
sumptuously on the leavings of a festive party in the Village. 
Tbe World was dumb-founded. A Brahmin among Brahmins 
who would rather endure starvation for days, rather than ask of 
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of puny perverse man the food which he would transform into 
world-sustaining spiritual Energy, is now found feeding on the 
leavings of leaf-plates, not as an outcaste hungry wolf, but asa 
bridegroom enjoying his feast. For the pleasure of taking food 
is not in the taste or eating of it, but in the readiness with which 
it is easily transformed into spiritual Energy. Here is a true 
" Karapatram Svāmī " and let him who eats with gusto all and 
sundry offerings, like a dog swallowing its food, beware of how 
he calls himself a Karapdtrin, For the Great God is the only 
Karapatrin and the Word Karapatram is the symbol of the 
" Spiritualising Agent" who transform the Inertia of Food into 
the Spiritual Energy of Light. 


This interpretation of the word Karafatram with special 
reference to the Ideal centred in it, by dwelling on its 
lakshyartham, may not be acceptable to those whose knowledge 
of “ Mukti " or “ Realisation" partakes of the form a “ Veddutic 
Idea" which they are bare-faced enough to preach to the public 
from the Altar of the Press and Platform! They will denounce 
the writer, no doubt, as one not falling in with their “ Vedantic 
[dea "(1) of “Mukti” and therefore as one who deserves to be 
given a bad name first and then hanged for it. That may suit 
their “ Vedantic Idea" of Justice; but I do not write for them 
nor against them. The world is big enough for all to live in; 
and in these days of Mammon-Worship when an American 
Millionaire actually built a temple for, and dedicated it to, Satan, 
every one is free to preach his own "dea" of “Mukti,” 
provided that the word is not made a cover to preach “sedition” 
and his “ 4fea " does not fall within the all-embracing talons of 
the Special Crimes Acts. But I am not alone in stigmatising 
the open and public presentation of “ Mukti” as “ Vedantic 
Idea." The learned Editor of this Journal in the course of a 
personal communication pronounced himself as follows on this 
very point :— * 

* | should sooner say that God is an Idea. It is as much as saying 
that the substance is a shadow. Mukti is the most foundamental FACT or 
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Truth of all experience, be it physical, mental or spiritual. As St. John 
says: : 

‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own Self smith the 
glory which I had with the BEFORE THE WORLD WAS,’ 


(The italics and capitals are not mine). 


* The fools’ and ‘the blind’ will say that the ‘world’ is a ‘ fact” 
and the ‘Glory of the Father’ an ‘ idea.’ " * 


This is enough for the present. For, as the Poet says:— 


“ They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


And to be free from the Slavery of the “Opinion” of 
worldlings, to dare to be wise and in that daring to think and 
give expression to one's inward tbought for the benefit of one's 
fellow-men is no small thing gained to the cause of true 
Progress. 


Even a “Judas Iscariot” may set himself up now as the 
apostle of Christ and preach his doctrine to those who would 
listen to him in the * Temple of Satan", but for him to come 
forward and claim the right of suppressing or advising the 
suppression of “the Gospel of St. John” is preposterous, and 
cannot be tolerated even in this age of aggressive Materialism! 
Mammon should beware of the “Handwriting” in the Wall 
over the inner gate warning him seriously :— 


“THUS FAR SHALT THOU GO AND NO FARTHER. a 
For within is the Kingdom of God! 


Aum Tat Sat. 
C. V.S. 


* Mr. Svaminitha Aiyar is quoting from a letter that we wrote to him 
months ago, in regard to the question whether the ' sense of spiritual free- 

' dom’ may after all be only a pleasing idea (phantasy) or wayward hallu- 
cination. When Dr. Nufjupda Rao (apud ‘the title-page of his valuable 
* The Cosmic Consciousness’) speaks of the Vedantic IDEA of Mukti, the 
‘idea’ has to be understood in a sense analogous to that of Schopenhauer 
when he uses the same word in the collocation “ The World as Will and 
IDEA", or, perhaps, as a consistent Berkleyan would employ it.—Ed4. LT. 


| 3 
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NANI-MEKHALAI.* 


INTRODUCTION.f 


Among the treasures of Tamil poetry, comparatively little 
known by Tamilians themselves, and quite unknown to Euro- 
peans, is the romantic Epic of which Mani-M *kbalai is the heroine. 
It is a poem in thirty books each containing from fifty to five 
hundred lines. An edition of this has been published by the 
learned Pandit Ve. Sami-Nathaiyar, the Tami] Professor in the 
Madras Presidency College, (1898). This is a work which 
lovers of the higher Tami] will doubtless read. Our purpose 
here is, to prepare the English student for its perusal, as well 
as to give the general reader some idea of the contents of a very 
very interesting work, full of various information regarding 
Buddhism in South India, and many kindred topics. 


* This excellent summary from the pen of the late Rev. Dr. G. U. 
Pope has been kindly sent to us by Mr. John V. Pope, through Mr. 
J. M. Nallasvami Pi!}ai, and we publish this with great p.. .sure.-£d.L.T. 


f The author of this poem was called ‘Sattanar, the grain-merchant 
of Madura.’ The poet is said to have belonged to the last Madura College. 
This makes him a contemporary of the author of the Kura], though there 
is a great confusion about the whole history of that college, or Saógam. 
Since there is in the Mani-Mekhalaian undoubted guotation from the Kura}, 
with aeulogistic reference to its author, and also obvious references to the 
Naladiyar, its date must be later than that of those poets. It was he who 
made known to the S2ra King, Sen. uttuvan, the history of Kangagi, and 
caused a temple to be erected ii. her honour, where her worship was 
celebrated. At that time, there weic present the king's brothers and the 
young prince llamgo-Adigai, who had become an as.ctic, and composed 
the poem called Silappathigaram. He was the author of many other 
poenis, and was variously celebrated. His name indi-ates that he was a 
Jain; but the tenor of the poem is unmistakably Luddhistic. It was a 
period in South Indian history when men’s minds seem to have been 
altogether unsettled in regard to religious matters, 
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It must be premised that the Tamil poem entitled the 
“Chapter of the Anklet,” of which, ona former occasion some 
account has been given, should be studied as preliminary to the 
Mani-Mekhala;. 


The wealthy merchant AKovalan whose intrigue with the 
songstress Mdthavi is there related, was the father of Mani- 
Mekha'ai,' and this Mathavi was her mother. After the death of 
Kovalan, and the exaltation of kis wife to a kind of goddess, 
which is told with such elaboration iin the “Chapter of the 
Anklet." the songstress with her daughter went into a Bud- 
dhist religious house, where she became a recluse and Mani- 
Mekhalai was intended for the same vocation; but she was 
soon, in a very reinarkable way removed from the care of her 
mother, and after a variety of most wonderful experiences, 
found her way to the monastery of a great Buddhist. teacher, 
where she was thoroughly trained in the Buddhistic system ; 
and in the last chapter she is left on the very verge of Nirvana. 
The full exposition of Buddhism, and incidentally of the Jain 
system, as of the contemporary Hindu systems also is obviously 
the main scope of the poem. 


CHAPTER 1. 


THE SUMMONS TO THE FEAST OF INDRA AT KAVIRI-PUM-PATTINAM," 
(CAVARIPATT.AM ). > 


The city in which Mani-Mekhalai was born was Kaviri- 


1 This name is from the Sanskrit, and signifies * Peral necklace.” 
There was a sacred nymph whose name was “ Mani Mekhalai-Deyvam,' 
whom they regarded as their guardian spirit. Hence the name was 
given to thechild. This guardian spirit acts a great part as will be 
seen in the story. 

* There is no doubt that this ancient city, situated at the mouth of 
the Kaveri river was a great emporium in ancient times as the capital of 
the Chola kingdom, from which the whole coast took the name of Chula- 
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Püm-Pattinam,! the: ancient capital of the Chola kings. Its 
ancient name was Pugar, so beautifully sung of in the intro- 
ductory chapter of “The Anklet”. It was a great commercial 


Mandalain (Coromandel). It shared with Madura, the capital of the Pápdyan 
kingdom the honour of being famous throughout both Eastern, Western, 
and Northern regions. There are many indications of foreign influences in 
the legions of both cities. One object of the poet certainly was to celebrate 
the praises and to explain the antiquities of what was at that time the chief 
city of the Chola kings. It takes its name from the fact that there the 
Kaveri river flowed into the sea. It would appear that several cities have 
been built in the neighbourhood, which have been successively destroyed 
by the sea. The poem describes it as it was in the time of Karikal, one of 
the most renowned of the Cho'a kings. It would seem to have contained 
teniples, colleges, and monastaries of every sect or school then flourish- 
ing in South India. And what seems to us surprising is that they appear 
to have dwelt in perfect harmony. In fact, it seems as though the majority 
of the people worshipped indiscriminately at all the shrines. Around the 
city and the royal residence were a series of gardens planted with trees, 
shrubs, and plants interspersed with memorials to the dead and with 
various consecrated buildings. Each of these was surrounded by a high 
wall and there were gates strictly guarded, leading from one to the other 
In the vicinity of these gates, statues were placed in which various divine 
or semi-divine personages were supposed to dwell, frequently exchang- 
ing a word with the passers by. Resembling somewhat our own great 
cites, they yet abounded in elements that appear to us exceedingly 
grotesque. It is to be remembered too that the city which is spoken of 
by Ptolemy, the geographer, as the emporium of Chaberis, was a seaport 
to which ships from all parts of the then known world brought cargoes 
of merchandise, and much else, which were speedily conveyed to the 
inland towns. In fact, in those ancient times, South India was by no 
means isolated from the rest of the world. This accounts for the exis- 
tence of words and ideas foreign to most parts of ancient India, when it is 
remembered that Greeks from Alexandria, Arabs from Mecca jostled in 
its streets with Romans, Hindus of every class, and with men from all the 
Kastern regions, it will be seen that the feast of Indra must have afforded 
a varied and interesting spectacle. 


* Compare the Naladiyar, Cu. xxvi and xxxii. 
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city in the time of Ptolemy, who writes of it under the name of 
Chaberis Emporion. lt was here that Kovalan lived, whose 
heroic wife was afterwards deified. It is said to have been the 
peculiar care of the great Tamil sage Agastiyar. An ancient 
king begged of Indra* that, once in the year, for twenty-eight 
days, he would vouchsafe to visit the city, and his request was 
granted. From generation to generation, this was the great 
festival of the kingdom. 


* In theaccount of the inauguration of the feast of Indra we get 
some glimpses of the arrangements of the city. It seems to have been 
divided into two parts, of which one lay along the harbour and presented 
the characteristics of modern sea-port towns. The other which was some 
distance inland was the abode oí the wealthy. There was the palace, and 
its streets were full of the abodes of luxury and splendor. Between these 
two, was a square of considerable extent, where the markets were held and 
bazaars of every kind of merchandise were found. There were two 
especial demons called the * demon-of-the market ' and the * demon-of-the- 
square ' who had shrines and images at either end of this square. We are 
told that their especial function was to punish, and even to devour those 
that were guilty of gross sins ; and the inhabitants are heard saying to one 
another "if we neglect to keep the feast, the Bhütas will cease to guard üs 
by punishing wicked persons.' These demon-shrines were said to have 
built by an ancient king of the city called Musugamtam which seems to 
be a corruption of Muchukunda whose history is given in Wilson's 
Vishnu-Puràána ; but I can find no trace of any king of that name in South 
India. No doubt very much of Pauraric legends was current in those 
regions. It is curious that the plagues of society from whom the 
Bhitas had to protect the city are referred to as of six classes, all guilty 
of various crimes and all assuming the garb of ascetics, and making their 
garb of devotees a means of concealing their evil practices. Such charac- 
ters were evidently to be ‘ound in great numbers in the monasteries of all 
sects. They are referred to in the Kura] also. 

It is to be noted also that even to this day every native town has ip 
addition to its temple or temples some older shrine, obviously a survival of 
ancient demonology. In times of panic, it is to this shrine that the people 
crowd. In Madras it exists and is much frequented. The temples may 
be more splendid but it is the demon-temple that has the power. 
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While our heroine and her mother were living in the 
Buddhist monastery, the time of the festival came round, and 
then the sectaries of the various religions.—Buddhists, Jains 
and Hindus, came together and said: "let us celebrate the 
feast of Indra, lest the demons take advantage of our impious 
neglect, and so the city perish." Accordingly, from out the 
crystal temple, the state elephant was led, seated on which the 
herald proclaimed * to all the inhabitants “the season has come 
when all the gods leave the heavenly regions deserted, and make 
themselves visible among mortals. Decorate your temples and 
your houses, let gariands hang through every street, from 


* Great stress is laid in old Tamil verse upon the Drum, which was 
kept in the precincts of. every chieftain's palace, and was treated almost 
as a kind of lesser divinity. It was made to rest upon a luxurious couch, 
being constantly cleansed, rubbed with perfumed earth, and covered with 
wreaths of flowers. On special occasions it was borne forth on the back 
of the stateliest of elephants. Its deep hollow sound gathered the people 
around to hear the proclamations of the ruler, specially when he was 
going forth on some marauding expedition. We aie reminded of the 
Italian Carroch (Carroccio) which in like manner was borne forth in 
Florence or Padua. ......... 


“ Hale forth the carroch—trumpets, ho, 

“A flourish! Run it in the ancient grooves! 

“Back from the bell! Haunner—that whom behoves 
“ May hear. ........ (Sordello.) 


An interesting song has been preserved (See Puja Nünmügu 50) 
composed by the bard Móciliranàr. One day he had wandered into the 
courtyard of the pala: 2,—perliaps the palm wine or the richer juices that 
the Yàvazar had brought from over the sea, had proved too strong for 
him. But, at any rate, he saw the richly ornamented and cushioned 
couch on which the royal drums were usually placed. These had been 
removed to be cleansed and anointed, and he threw himself on the 
unoccupied bed, and fell fast asleep, in which state he was discovered by 
the king. Now the courtiers, who were jealous of the royal favour he 
enjoyed, gathered round, anticipating the condign punishment of the 
intruder, who had transgressed so sorely the rules of palace etiquette. But 
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every window. Let the sound of every species of music be 
heard throughout all your borders. Let merchants and dealers, 
inall that is beautiful and precious, fill every avenue. Let 
the temples of every religion and sect be crowded with devout 
worshippers. Let the teachers of every school deliver their 
lectures, hold disputations, discuss their tenets and promulgate 
their faith. Thus let the city be filled with peace and gladness.” 
(To our western ideas it is hard to think that civic peace would be 
the result of implicit obedience to these latter commands). 


Our story really begins when the great seaport was thus 
thronged with all the deities from their 31 spheres, and with all 
varieties of men from every land. There can be no doubt that 
Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and many other peoples were among 
the visitants. The extent to which South India lay open to the 
commerce of the Western and Northern lands is often not fully 
realised by European writers. 
the kindly hearted king standing over the ‘sleeper took up a fan with 
which he smiling cooled the sleeper's brow, and watched over him till he 
awoke! This is commemorated in the following very natural little lyric : 


(STOLEN SLUMBERS.) 


! They took the drum to wash, and I meanwhile 

resigned myself to slumber on the couch, 

with peacock feathers and with gems adorned, 

and with the glorious wreath men set on brow 

who go to storm the strongholds of a foe.’ 

The couch was softer than the sea-foam pure,— - 

on which unwitting I had cast myself. 

I slept, and when 1 woke above me stood 

an awful form before whom foemen flee. 

I trembled, but he gently waved the fan 

above me-—bade me sweetly slumber on. 

Surely ‘twas not to win applause from carthly birds, 

But that the deed might cho lond in bigher worlds! 

There was a curious mixture of ferocity and coarseness, with gentle- 

ness and chivalric courtesy, iu the department of soae of these rugged 
old worthies of the Tamil lauds ! 
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CHAPTER Il. 


THE CITY IN TROUBLE. 


According to the summons given in the former chapter the 
whole city became one splendid scene of triumphant rejoicing. 
Those ancient festivals were a strange mixture of religious 
celebrations, royal and civic pomp, and mercantile activity. 
They were fairs on a very magnificent scale. It was the 
custom for all the actresses, dancing girls and songstresses to 
give magnificent entertainments on these occasions. The 
variety of accomplishments which some of these performers 
possessed gave to the exhibitions a character in which the 
theatre, the music hall, the lecture room, and even the booths of 
jugglers and fortune-tellers were not wanting. These were 
most popular, and indeed quite indispensable to the success of 
the feast. Great then Was the consternation, when it was 
reported that their old favourite, and her young daughter (who 
was expected to make her debuton the occasion) declined to 
appear. They had, it was announced, entered a Buddhist 
nunnery, where they were under the instruction and training of 
a Guru whose name was Aravama-adigal' Forthwith an 
assembly of all the notables of the town,—princes, merchants, 
warriors, saints and sages,—was convened, and an embassy 
was dispatched to the recusants. The embassy consisted of 
two persons, Chittrapati and Vayanthamalai' Chittrapati, who 
was the grandmother of Mani-Mckhalai, accordingly made her 
way to the nunnery, where she was greatly distressed to find 
her daughter Mathavi worn and emaciate with the privations 
of her convent life. On expressing her sorrow, Mathavi replied 
as follows: “It would be unfitting for my daughter, who is 

* Adiga] = saint. et eee 

' The former of these ladies was the mother of Mathavi. She wasan 
exceedingly cunning and unscrupulus person, as will appear in the sequel, 


Vayanthamalai was a friend and companion of Mathavi and had been 
like her, a dancing girl. 
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also (by adoption) the daughter of the great Kannagi, to 
demean herself by following the life of a dancing girl. And 
as for myself, when her father, my lover, died in Madura, I in 
Sorrow came hither, and falling at the feet of the great Guru 
Aravana poured out my sorrows. He said to me: 

* Those born on earth share instant woe ! 

* Those freed from birth high rapture know | 

_" Clinging desire is cause of human pain! 

“ Quench that desire and bliss you gain.” * 
He has also taught me the five ways of virtue’ which are 
refraining from murder, abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
avoidance of untruth, absence of sensual desire, and refraining 
from theft. I therefore cannot come to your festival. Take 
this my message back." Hearing this reply they stood and 
while confounded, like those, who have dropped into the sea, a 
pearl of great price, and then made their way back. 


(To be continued.) 


® These are His four fundamental truths of Buddhism, 

‘ Embodiment is sorrow ; Release from it is bliss ; 

Clinging desire is cause of the for'st ; 

Extinction of desire brings His aecond !' 

» These are His five cardinal virtues. E P y Quads 
the five prohibitions : (1) Do not kill; (2) do not drink intoxicants ; (3) do 
net lie ; (4) do wot indulge in impure habits ; and (5) do not sigal. 
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VIRASAIVISM, A PHASE OF THE AGAMANTA. 


(Continued from page 133 of No. 3 Vol. XI.) 


The ViraSaivas are said to have discarded, I mean popularly, 
all sorts of rites, on the.presumption that they do not regard the 
Karma-kanda, the Yajna-banda, the Brahmanas of the Vedas, 
as binding on themselves. The popular notion is a mixture of 
truth and error. The ViraSaivas are rigid puritans, and look 
down upon all those rites, which are based on the Vedas or 
Smritis, that have only an azhtka-phala in view, or that binds 
man to the path of pravritti; while they have a number of rites 
appearing like religious externals, which are absolutely binding 
on them, and the object of which is to put man on the wheel of 
nivrilti, and never on the wheel of samsara. And, thus, is clear 
the reason why Vira-Saivas, although they take strong objections 
to the Vedic yajias inculcated in the Karma-kanda literature of 
the Brahmanas, Kalpa-sütras, Grihya-sütras and so on, have 
special rites of their own, which they observe with all religiosity. 
Their motto is Heafmargne in the words of the Vatujagama, 
but the £riyas are extremely puritanical in that they are intend- 
ed to teach self-abnegation of all the so-called “ good things of 
the world”, and to cultivate in the mind of the Vira-Saiva that 
Jiva-karunyam and neighbourly love, which is so emphatically 
and thrillingly brought out in the subjoined lines of tbe 
Aana gu : 

era id Be ustuta. 255 Susa (s 
Daigo Hote E E SserCarul 
Quia Gunn pus ur ever pj Gal. 
Wormer s Qanar 53 MIPSC eer 
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These Kriyas constitute the daSa-karmas or daSa-samskaras 
(though, properly speaking, the shodaSa-karmas, counting, of 
course, from the garbhddhana) of which the diksha or ‘initiation 
into the //Óga-saribandha', destroying the “three impurities”, and 
opening up a true knowledge of the doctrines of the faith through 
the lips of a competent guru, is the most vital. There is practi- 
cally no difference in the modus operandi between the diksha 
observed by the Lingi Brahmins and that observed by the 
Alingi Brahmins or the so-called Siva-Dvijas or Adi-Saivas. 
The mantras are the same, the rituals are the same and the 
kalpas are the same. In the case of the ViraSaiva, the “linga- 
sambandha” is a great event, and marksa distinct step in 
spiritual Life. The ViraSaivas have also to perform the Pazcha- 
yajüas or paicha-Siva-yaj.as, intimately connected with /irga- 
dharana, and their object in performing them is to help the 
mind to attain jA4ánodaya and the soul to “find” God. The 
Ashtávaranas or the “eight shields ", such as Gwru, Linga, 
Jaügama, Vibhiti, Rudraksha, Prasada, Padodaka, and Mantra 
are the spiritual weapons which every ViraSaiva is expected to 
fortify himself with, to withstand any possible onslaughts of the 
prakrita blaudishments. There are besides the shaf-karma, begin- 
ning with Yajava, and the panchachara, hke the Lingachara, 
Sadachara, Sivàchàra and so on. 

When all the outer observances of the ViraSaivas are 
closely studied with sympathy and insight, you will see 
that the entire religion is a vindication of the principle of 


” Apud Revapárüdhya's  Civafas.adspasa (Tamil metrical version), podu 
v. 5 (q.v.) See also, what is said about Aarunya-sampatts ( == bhuta-dayd) 
as an essential qualification for the mamuksku, in Revaga-diva-yogi's 


Siddhànta-Sskhdma ns, parichchbeda xiii. 
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the brotherhood of man, and its necessary concomitant, 
the neighbourly love, nay, the universal love, and that 
of the renunciation of the world, that is, the renunciation of 
the Prapancha with its vicious cycle of bitters and sweets, 
sweets and bitters, and so on, in never-ending succession. 
] may safely say that there are few faiths that have flour- 
ished on the Indian soil, which have so openly preached 
the equality of man, of the prince and the peasant, of the 
sage and the sinner, in the social scale. The ViraSaivas did 
away with lip-religion of polished commonplaces and of mere 
moral and spiritual shibboleths, and actually lived the prin- 
ciples that they taught. The invidious distinction that is 
usually shown in India between man and man, as a social 
being, as a moral being, and as a spiritual being, has 
brought the country so low in real spirituality that sham 
and humbug and fine phrases exist in place of real religion. 
The Siva-drish]i is not the preserve of any one man or 
woman, it is, on the other hand, the treasure-trove that is 
buried in the dahara-pundarika of every rational being. 
And the greatest Samyakdarsins and Anubhavis who have 
kept up the spirituality of India, who have beena standing 
witness to the truth that God can not only be inferred, but can 
actually be seen, can not only be fervently prayed to with emo- 
tion and devotion, but can, in the most real sense, be known, 
have not always been drawn from sections of population, who 
pride themselves on their pharisaic ritual, and superiority of 
blood and birth. The ViraSaiva sees God in every Jangama 
that he meets, and his notion is that he is actually worshipping 
and pleasing the Lord, by reverencing the /atigama who is the 
tabernacle of the Lord. The order of vira&ta-janga:sas is a 
living testimony to the manner in which the principle of 
renunciation is making itself felt in the community of Vira- 
Saivas. 

As you may have inferred from my previous references, 
the ViraSaivas are divided into Samanya-ViraSarvas, ViSesha- 
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ViraSaivas and Nirābhāris. The Sāmānya-Virašaivas or non- 
panchamasalis are, more or less, converts, or descendants of 
converts from other faiths. The ViSesha-ViraSaivas are said to 
be the scions of one or another of the various families that 
have sprung from the descendents of the Milacharyas and their 
legitimate spiritual successors. The Jatgamas are chosen and 
ordained only from the septs of the ViSesha-ViraSaivas. The 
Nirabharis represent the highest order.of spiritual elevation 
among the ViraSaivas. And this last was about to be extin- 
guished during the palmy days of Buddhism and Jainism in 
the Deccan, and tradition says that Alama-prabhu, the central 
figure in the fascinating spiritual epic of the Prabhu-tinga- 
lila, resusciated the order, and left it much the stronger than 
before. The pontifical seat of the monachism and spiritual influ- 
ence of the Nirábharis, thus rejuvenated by Alama-prabhu, is 
known as the Sanya-Simhasana, and the present representa- 
tives of that order go by the name of vsraktas or virakta- 
jangamas, though, it should be pointed out that, they do 
not exercise any sort of ecclesiastical control over the laics. 
Over and above these three main divisions of the ViraSaivas, 
there are the Bhaktas, who are further classified into the Saman- 
yas and Viseshas. The title of honour that is usually used in 
mentioning the name of a Litgi-Brahmin is Áradhya, as we may 
see in the names, Nija-guna-aradhya, Ekorama-dradhya and so 
on, but the class of Aradhya Brahmins that exist in Northern 
Circars, Ceded Districts and elsewhere, are half-hearted Lihgi- 
Brahmins, because, they combine, in themselves, the sacramental 
rites of the Sámányasaiva and the ViraSaiva faiths, and, 
thus, please neither the Samanyasaivas who are the so-called 
smartas, nor the ViraSaivas. TUS 
(To be continued. ) 
V. V.R. 
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tter to the Editor. 


Some Astronomical Remarks on Sri Sankara's Horoscope. 


PART Il.* 
To 
M. R. Rx, V. V. RAMANA SASTRIN AVARGAL, 
Epitor, “THe LicuT or TRETH ", 
MapnRas, N.C. 
Dear SIR, 


Iam now in a position to make a comparative survey of 
the calculations made by Mr. Pichchu Aiyar in regard to the 
horoscope of Sri Sankaracharya, and the European positions of 
the planets for the same epoch. The time taken is, as pre- 
viously stated, 

A. D. 805 (K. Y. 3907) April 7 days, 19 hours, 50 minutes = 
April 8th at 7-50 a.m. Greenwich Mean Time. 


It has already been shown that the two systems are in 
agreement as to the date-(astronomnical) of the nativity, and the 
Moon's age viz., sth day after New Moon. 


But it appears from the Travancore calculation that the 
Sun held the longitude o sign 16 degrees 36 minutes of the 
Indian Zodiac. This, compared with the mean value of Sun 
(European), namely, o sign 21 degrees 22 minutes, shows an 
ayanamsSa equal to 4 deg. 46m., and this [I have augmented 
by the centennial variation due to precessional difference, which 
for the year 805 a.D., is 2 minutes 9 seconds. Accepting, then, 
the value of 4 degrees 48 minutes aó Equinox as ayanamia, 
this quantity should be found constantly in the comparison of 
the planets’ places by both systems. ‘This, unfortunately, is 
not the case ; and therefore a test of the books appears to be 

* Part I of this contribution appeared at pp. 280-285 of the last 
number of this Journal.—Ed. L. T. 
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necessary in the last resort. But itis equally possible that 
some errors of calculation may be discovered when the work 
is set out. I have already given my calculations for the Sun 
and Moon in this case §, and I will now, with your permission, 
give the calculations for Mars (a superior) and Mercury (an 
inferior). It will then be open to any of your skilful readers to 
question any stept or valuation in the process. 


Calculation of Mars. 


T n aphelion "one 
| 


d. m.s. 


1800, 7-28-52 | 5- 2-23 | 1-18- 1 


EN. 7-26-57 | O- œ- 6 2 


~ 1805! 3-25-49 | 5- 2-29 | 1-18- 3 
~ 1000 8-16-58 | 0-18-37 |— 7-35 


— — es 


805 7- 8-51 | 4-13-52 | 1-10-28 


April] 1-17-10; 9- Oo 7| 8-22- 5 


7 d. 3-40 | 4-16-15 | 4-18-23 
19 h. 26 |Anomal Nodal 


Distance 
50 m. $e 


9g- 07 
— 8- 2 to Anomaly 


8-22- 5 
+1 to Nodal Distance 


eis 6 Heliocentric longitude of Mars. 
We have already seen that the Sun’s Anomaly for the epoch 
was 9 signs 27 degrees 17 minutes and ro seconds, which gives 


§ The author is referring to his previous paper mentioned in the first 
foot-note.—Ed4. L. T. 
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the logarithm of the earth's Vector (distance from Sun) = 400 366. 
The Anomaly of Mars gives his distance log. 415486.  Inclina- 
tion of orbit 1 degree $1 minutes — cos. 999978. 


s. d. m. 
Mars Log. dist. 415486 Sun o-21-24 
» Inc. cos. 999978 Mars 8-22- 6 
415464 ; 3729-18 

Earth Log. dist. 400366 $= 59 deg. 39 min. 


015098 


d. m. 
Log. tan. 902162 6-0 


» » 9.17260= 8-28 


Sum 14-28 sine. 9.39762 


a. c.* 0.60237 
Diff. 2-28 sine. 8.63385 


59-39 tan. 10.23245 

16-24 n» 9.46867 

Angle of Mars from ——— ———— 
Sun as seen from Earth = 76- 3 


s. d. m. 
Sun 0-21-24 
Mars 2-16- 4 


Longitude 1o- 5-20 == Aquarius 5 d. 20 m. 
Ayanámia — 448 


10- 0-32 - Kumbha o d. 32 m. 


* The letters “ac.” are used as a contraction for dicetis Aca! oer 
plement. —Ed. L. T. l 
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Mr. Pichchu Aiyar’s calculation makes it in Makara 
29 deg. 50 minutes, a ‘difference of 42 minutes. ‘his may be an 
an error of calculation or of notation in the tables used by 
Mr. Pichchu Aiyar, but it may also very well be a difference in 
the estimate of Mars’ mean motion in years, or in the value of 
equation to centre, due to anomaly, that is to say, in the angle of 
parallax.* It is here of considerable importance, astrologically 


* For the information of “ Sepharial ", we shall be glad to append the 
modus operandi for arriving at the longitude of Mars, according to the 
parahiia system :— 

L First obtain the banda as a preparatory step for the calculation 
of the required longitude, and do it in the following way: (1) Set down 
the number of days from the commencement of the kai era to the required 
year. Add to these the number of days from the commencement of the 
required year to the time of calculation, reckoning by solay months. 
(2) From the whole number of days subtract 1,587,006 and the remajnder 
will be the khesda required. (3) To make sure that the result is accur- 
ate, divide the &Aanda by 7, and the remainder should indicate the wesh-day 
for whieh the calculation is made, reckoning from Saturday, as the first. 


The above process is meant for the purpose of shortening the calcu- 
lation. The hauda is really an abridged: period. The time passed at the 
date of the system is 1,587,006 days which are= 4,344 yearsand 324.5 
days roughly. This works to January, 1234 ac. as. the time of the 
inauguration of the parahita system, in at any rate its present form. 

IL Divide the kiands by 687, omitting the quotient ( — number af 
complete revolutions) ; reduce the rewainder by multiplying by 12, 30 and 
60 successively, and dividing by 687, for signs, deg.ces and minutes. 

Nols. This is, as 687: 1 resolution af Mars : : &anda : revolutions 
eic, passed. But 687 d. is too great. Mars’ mean sidereal period = 686, 
9796458 d. 

Ill. To correct the above rule, multiply the whole number of Sun's 
revolutions. in the Shands by 46, and divide by 230, and the quotient wili 
be minates ; this is additive. i 

2 
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Nofe. This is, as 230 : 46 : : Sun's revolution in khanda : correction 
required. This gives for ane year, 12 seconds. This is required because 
the mean period of Mars is given too great under IL 

IV. From this whole amount, subtract Mars’ longitude at Epoch, 
which is 11 signs 8 degrees 31 minutes, and we obtain Mars’ mean 
longitude. 

V. From this subtract Mars’ aphelion longituds = 3 signs 28 degrees, 
and we obtain Mars’ mean anomaly. 

Take the equation from Mars’ Manda /yà (which is properly the 
equation to the centre) and divide it by 2. This quotient is subtractive or 
additive, according as the anomaly is Jess or greater than 6 signs, and is to 
be thus applied to Mars’ mean longitude. 

This gives the first equated heliocentric lougituds. Subtract this 
from Sun's mean longitude. This gives a sew argument Ot mean com 
mutation. 

Note. At this point the kavava-grantha (= practical spherical astro- 
nomy) introduces txo tables (= elongation tables) (i) for the first and last 
three signs, and (ii) for the second and third three signs, of commutation. 
These are respectively known in Sanskrit as Makara Jyé and Kerki ya. 
The Makara or Karki Jya equations are for the purpose of reducing helio- 
centric to geocentric and the related tables give the annual parallax of the 
planet, in minutes of a degree. One school of pershite-gasakes considers 
the aphelion of Mars as fixed, but, of course, the aphelion of Mars for & 
hundred years is 1 sign, $1 minutes and 40 seconds. In some Sanskrit 
astronomical works the motion of Apsides for Mars is taken at 1 minute 
in 980 years. 

Vl. With this sew argument, take out the equation from the first or 
second table just named (as the case may be) on the same principles as in 
the case of the Sus and Moon, and divide it by 2. This quotient is to be 
added to, or subtract from, the first equated longitude, according as the 
argument is less or greatey than 6 signs; from this we get the saoud 
equated longitude. 
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speaking, because it involves the exaltation sign of Mars. 
Historically it is not of the same importance, because we inay 
reasonably infer that the same or similar tables or calculations 
were known to Madhavacharya t as were modernly employed 
by the astrologer of Cochin. 


Now for Mercury. 


His mean longitude heliocentric is found to be 3 signs 
14 degrees 53 minutes, distance from Node 2 signs todeg. 54m., 
by which the reduction to ecliptic brings out the true heliocent- 
ric longitude 3 signs 14 degrees 45 minutes. The anomaly is 
7 signs o degree 49 minutes. Log. cos. of greatest inclination 
999675. 

Long. Mercury 3s. 14d. 45m. 

Long. Sun O 21 24 


2 23 21=83 deg. 21 minutes. 


$=41 » 408 , 


From these elements we calculate the geocentric longitude 
as follows : 


VII. From the second equated longitude, subtract Mars’ aphelion longitude 
—3sigus and 28 degrees; and we get a corrected mean anomaly. With 
this take the equation from Mars' Masda Jyā (explained in V sýra), and 
apply it to Mars’ msan longitude, according to the previous printiples, and 
we get the third equated longituds. 


VIII. Finally, subtract the third equated longitude from the Sen's mean 
longitude, and take the equation for the remainder from -Makara Jyà, or 
Karki Jyà, (explained in Note to V supra) as the case may be, and apply it 
to Mars' third equated longitude, according to previous principles, and we 
get Mars’ geocentric longitude.—Ez. L.T. 

f Our author is quite right in his inference, as Mádbavüchárya is 
known to have written a work on the determination of fithi, wissre, 
sahshatra, yoga and karana to which Vaidyanátba Dikshit, the author of 
Sputi-muktáphale, occasionally tefers—Ed. L, T. 
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Log. R. V.* 351067 
999675 
350742 
R. V. Earth 400366 


950376 d. m. 
tan. 902162 — 6- 0 


i 852538= 1-55 


Sum 7-55 sine 9.13904 


a. c. 6.86095 
Diff. 4-5 sme 8.85252 
4 Angle 41-40} tan. 9.94935 


24-42 » 9.66282 


16-574 
Sun's longitude 0-21-24 


Geoc.  , 1- 8-21} Mercury. 
s.d.m. 
This may be taken as 1-8-2 
‘Subtract AyanamSa 4748 


Longitude of Mercury in Ind. Zod. l 1-3-33 | 
by Cochin Astrologer 1-1-58 


Error ` minus 1-35 


This error is rather considerable but yet well within the 
limits of possible cumulative differences. This,.like all plane- 
tary values, is affected by the value of Sun, and if there is no 
allowance made for centennial variation of anomaly and copse- 
quently of the earth's vector, and further if the variation of 
Mercury's orbital inclination is not allowed for, small differences 
will readily accumulate. 


* This is contraction fer “ Radius Vester ".—£8. L. T. 
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The other planets, when compared by the two systems, are: 


Indian European Difference 
s. deg. m. s. deg. m. deg. m. 
Saturn 6 13 52 6 2 32 3 35 
Jupiter T Wg 3 22 55 3 4 
Venus I 29 27 B 3 Z3 3 40 


Taking the difterences due to the Sun and the five planets, 
we may derive the mean value of 4yanāmša=4 deg. 32m., 
which, ata mean rate of 50 seconds per year for precession, 
yields the Epoch o — 479 a.D. 

Despite the small differences we have found between the 
two sets of caiculations, there remains no doubt whatsoever in 
my mind that Mr. Pichchu Aiyer has correctly ascertained the 
day of the Acharya’s birth and also the hour which most nearly 
satisfies the conditions cited by Vidyaranya. This brings me 
to the mention of the fact that the Ascendant at Travancore * 
with R. A. 30 deg. o m. 15s. on the mid-heaven, and obliquity 
of ecliptic 23 deg. 37m. for a.D. 805, is found to work out to 
4s. 5deg. 7m., less ayanāmša by Sun's longitude 4 deg. 48m. = 
4s. Ideg. 9m., as compared with 3s. 29deg. 17m., as given by 
the Cochin calculation, which seems to require that the nativity 
took place some 8 minutes earlier than stated; for with sima 
lagna we do not satisfy the phrase: lagneSubbe Subhayute 
sushuve: kumdram ; while with afaka lagna, "eun in 
kafaka will satisfy the record. 

Believing that these abstruse questions are of universal and 
not merely insular interest and that you, Sir, have the cause of 
truth nearly at heart, has given me confidence in addressing 


this lengthy communication to you. i 
am, 


Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
SEPHARIAL. 


"© The geodetitic co-ordinates of Kalati is roughly 10 deg. 37 m. N. 
and 76 deg. 19 m. E.—E4. L. T. 
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The "Light of Truth" and the Archaeological Department.* 


The public is not always served with the information that 
is most useful for it to know. A recent printed order (G. O. 
No. 1032, dated ,sth November 1910) issued by the Public 
Department of the Madras Government, publishes rules regard- 
ing the decipherment and publication of Indian Inscriptions, but, 
it has apparently not been laid on the Editor's table. The 
contents of the order have quite a popular interest about them 
as they bear upon the methods of taking impresssions of 
inscriptions found on stone and copper, and what should be 
done on the discovery of any such inscriptions. The order 
receives a further interest from a letter of Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, 
Assistant Epigraphical Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, which forms an enclosure thereto; and as the latter 
makes certain allegations, which are in the nature of adverse 
reflections on the competency of Epigraphists outside Govern- 
ment employ, it becomes necessary to quote it in full: 


" The rules regarding the decipherment and publication of 
Indian inscriptions embodied in G. O. No. 460, Public, dated 
ith June 1907, and forwarded to all Coliectors and the Depart- 
ments of the Secretariat, state that every public servant should, 
on the discovery of any copper-plate record or stone-inscription, 
bring it at once to the notice of the Assistant Arcbaeological 
Superintendent for Epigraphy who will arrange for its proper 
interpretation and publication in the Epigraphia Indica in 
consultation with the Government Epigraphist at Simla. I beg 
to submit in this connexion two irregularities which ] have 
noticed in the course of my official duties, and request that the 
Government will be pleased to consider them, and pass suitable 
orders to set matters right. 


* Extracted from Th: Hind» of January 33, 39g11.—E4. L. T..- 
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“2. The first is the case of the Krishnapuram plates of Sada- 
Sivaraya " which, according to the two joint-authors who have 
published a paper on them (Epsgraphia /ndica, Vol. JX, pages 
328 ff.) “were kindly secured for them by Mr. N. Gopala- 
svami Aiyaügàár, B.A. B.L., Deputy Collector, Kollegal, " 
without, of course, any reference to the Assistant Archaeological 
Superintendent for Epigraphy. The other is the “Chikuru 
Grant" published on pages 1 to 8 of Vol. IX, No. 1 (for July 
1910), of the Journal entitled Siddanta Dipikd edited at Madras 
by Mr. V. V. Ramanan, r.z.s.(Lond). This set of ancient copper 
plates was secured for the author by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pil'ai, B.A., B.L., District Munsiff, Rajahmundry. I don't know 
if the Government order under reference is binding on officers 
of the Judicial Department and if they have also to report to 
the Archzeological Department any objects of antiquarian 
interest which may come under their notice. lf, however, the 
existing orders do not, I request that the Government may be 
pleased to consider the desirability of extending them. 


“3. As long as the Government maintains an establishment 
of experts for dealing with such finds efficiently, it is, ip my 
humble opinion, undesirable that public servants should forward 
for decipherment and interpretation any ancient records which 
they may find to amateurs outside the department. This, 
procedure necessitates a second treatment of such records by. 
competent scholars, and the turn given to them by amateurs i$ 
often misleading. 

4. In the case of the Chikuru Grant, I am. quite sure de 
Government Epigraphist would like to publish it with-a photo- 
lithograph in the Epseraphia /ndica and he would naturally ask 
me for impressions of them. I would, therefore, request that 
the District - Munsiff of Rajahmundry may be asked to send the 
original to me on a short loan.” 


Mr. Krishga Sastri makes a series of mistakes ín the 
references he makes to the “Chikuru Grant." The Journal in 
which the paper/on that grant was, published is known only by 
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two alternative names, viz, “ The Light of Truth” or “The 
Siddhanta Dipiba and Agamic Review.” And so the name 
"Siddhanta Dipska"’ is incorrect. The paper was not published 
in Vol. IX, No. I, but in Vol. XI, No. I. Nor does the paper 
occupy pages t to 8 as Mr. Krishna Sastri says, but only pages 
5 to8. And the author of the paper is Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, M.A., Superintendent of Archeology, Trivandrum, a man 
who was trained under the eye of Dr. Hultzsch; and who has 
recently been nominated as a member of the German Oriental 
Society. Inthe technique of Epigraphy, Mr. Gopmatna Rao is 
by no means inferior either to Mr. Krishna Sastri or to Mr. 
Venkayya, while he possesses an additional advantage in his 
simultaneous knowledge of six Indian Vernaculars, an attain- 
ment that is rarely to be niet with in the present staff of the 
Government Archzological or Epigraphical Department. His 
professional status in the Travancore State Service can be 
pitted against that of Mr. Krishna Sastri, without the least fear 
for the result. It is, hence, exceedingly regrettable that Mr. 
Krishna Sastri should have chosen to call Mr. Gopinatha Rao an 
"amateur outside the department "and to reflect that the 
"tum given by such amateurs is often misleading." ‘he 
general trend of his letter is merely an enunciation of’ an 
exploded fancy. If the position which Mr. Krishna Sastri would 
fain take up be recognised all round in scientific research, an 
Alfred, R. Wallace is an utter impossibility, and an Avebury 
is only a chimera. Asa matter of fact, we know, hoiw much 
astronomy and medicine, chemistry and zoology, are indebted 
to private experts, who never ranged themselves on the side of 
any hide-bound department of specialists, that derived its 
unique importance through its service under Government. If 
we mistake not, the paper on the “.Chikuru Grant" was also 
sent up by Mr. Gopinatha Rao to the Epigraphia Indica, and 
its Editor has agreed to publish it. 


The strictures passed by Mr. Krishna Sastri apply also to the 
“two joint-authors who published a paper on the Krishgapuram 
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plates of SadaSivaraya in the Epiraphia Indica. If the force 
of the strictures should be pushed to its logical limit, the 
expert Editor of the Epigraphia Indica who admitted that paper 
into his official organ, would be equally open to Mr. Krishna 
Sastri’s displeasure. The expert Editor had every right to 
refuse publication of a paper that, in his opinion, was not based 
on right decipherment and interpretation of finds, or was 
misleading in its references or conclusion. It cannot for a 
moment be believed that the intention of Government in 
maintaining a department of Epigraphy and Archaeology, is to 
paralyse efforts of a private character in the same direction, but 
it rather stands to reason to think that Government maintains 
the department, to provoke unofficial research by example, and 
also to supplement it, whenever it is undertaken, if private 
means and resources are urable to cope fully with the exigencies 
of such research. And the order of the Government will have a 
more definite meaning if it had specified, for the information of 
the interested public, the grounds on which it has thought fit to 
publish the misleading remarks of Mr. Krishna Sastri against 
other Epigraphists, who, it may be, are not employed, under 
British Government, as such. But whatever the intention of Mr. 
Krishna Sastri in writing in this undignified vein, it is a great 
relief that, in its Resolution, the Government has quietly ignored 
his remarks against the *amateurs outside the department," 
without offering any comments thereon. 
“A JOURNALIST ”. 


BAT APPAGA AGA SS UTEL 
Arq aer gre: | 
anatesterr si aqaa 
HIRATA u 


—Vardhamibirs's Brihat.Jatahe, Chap. XEI1, v. 9. 
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Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Ancient India *. 
(Continued from page 225 of No. 5, Vol. XI.) 


(Intercourse and Trade by Sea with China—III.) 


VIII. Cumrse PILGRIMS To INDIA 500-1000 A.D.: EVIDENCE 
oF Inpian MARITIME ACTIVITY IN THE EASTERN SEAS 
(A) : 

We have seen that the evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-hien, proves the great familiarity of the Indian mariners 
with the Chinese waters at the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D. From this time forward they flocked to India in ever 
increasing numbers, very often by the sea, in ships belonging 
to Indian merchants or to the Indian settlers in the numerous 
colonies in Further India and the Malay Archipelago. These 
pilgrims who came to India to visit the sacred sites and monastic 
establishments, to study the doctrines preached by Buddha, 
and to take home to China the books in which those doctrines 
were expounded, have left behind them a considerable number 
of narratives of their travels and descriptions, more or less 
extensive, of the countries visited by them. During the latter 
half of the seventh century alone no less than sixty of them are 
mentioned by name, their itineraries having been compiled by 
their great contemporary and fellow-pilgrim, /-¢sing (who visit- 
ed India in 673 a.D.) in a work called 7a-tang-sityu-ku-fa-kao- 
seng-chuan or “ Memoirs of eminent Priests who visited India 
and neighbouring countries to search for the Law under the 
Great Tang Dynasty." I-tsing also wrote a record of the 
Buddhist religion as practised in India and her colonies in the 
Malay Archipelago in a work entitled Nan-hat-chs-kuet-na:-fa- 
chuan i.e. “ The Record of the sacred Law sent home from the 
Southern Sea," the book having been composed and sent to 
^ — * Extracted from The Dawn ard Dawn Society's Magazine, July tgro. 

ut. L. T. ; 
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China from the Indian settlement of Sri- Bhoja in the island of 
Sumatra.* 


These two books together with the Travels and the Life 
of the greatest of the Chinese pilgrims, //iuen-Thsang, who 
visited India in the earlier half of the seventh century (a.D. 
629-645), present before us an India with extensive maritime 
communications with China and other eastern countries and as 
a great colonisíng power. There were ocean-liners plying 
constantly and regularly between the Bengal port of Tamralipti 
and Ceylon, and also between both these places and the Far 
East. Prosperous Indian colonies flourished all along the coast 
of Further India from Burma to China and also in the numerous 
isiands off the Malay Peninsula, and they were used as conveni- 
ent halting places for vessels bound for China f. The manners 
and customs in these colonies, the rules and ceremonies followed 
and the subjects studied were those of India in every respect, 
so much so that I-tsing advises would be Chinese pilgrims to 
India to prepare themselves by a preliminary course of training 
in the Sanskrit language and also in correct Buddhist practices 
at some such place as Sri-Bhoja in Sumatra before venturing 
into Central India (Vide I-tsing’s Record by Takakusu, p. xxxiv) 
I-tsing speaks of more than ten countries in the islands of the 
Southern Sea on all of which he found Buddhism flourishing, 


* The former of these two works tbe Memoir, has been translated into 
French by Professor Edward Chavannes of Paris and the latter work, the 
Record has been translated into English by the Japanese scholar, Mr. J. 
Takakusu, 8.4. Ph. D. There is no English translation of I-tsing’s 
Memoirs ; we have, therefore, consulted the Frencn version by Professor 
Chavannes and given our own renderings in English from the Professor's 
French. 

f A change had also come over these colonies since Fa-hien visited 
Java two centuries and half a ago. Buddhism had taken the place of 
Brabminism as the predominant religion and Buddhist priests had no 
longer to dread, like Fa-hien, the persecutions of Brahminical merchants 
on board the ships in which they travelled, but they received specially 
respectful treatment in the hands of the Buddhist commanders of vessels. 
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and all of them bear Indian names, such as Sri Bhoja or Malayu 
(in Sumatra), Kalinga in (Java), Mahasin (on the Southern 
coast of Borneo) Kacha or Kachchha (in Sumatra) and the 
islands of Bali, Bhojapura, Maghaman or Maghavan, Natuna 
etc., which are identified with one or other of the islands in the 
Malay Archipelago * On the mainland of Further India, he 
refers to the Kingdoms of Sri-Kshetra (identified by some with . 
Prome in Burma), Lankasu or Kamatangka (modern Pegu and 
the Delta of the Jrrawadi), Dvaravati or Ayuthya (in Siam), 
Champa (modern Cochin-China and part of Annam) etc. ('), 
and Hiuen-Thsang also mentions as lying beyond Samatata 
(Eastern Bengal), the kingdoms of Sri-kshctra, Kamalangka, 
Dvaraeati, /shanapura (Modern Cambodia), Mohachampa and 
Yenmno-na-chou or Yavanadvipa (not yet identified) (*). The 
Indians were also well-acquainted with a country lying so far 
north as Aorea which, l-tsing says in his Record, “is called in 
India Aukkutesvara" (ltsing's Record by Takakusu, p. 17). 
We find also reference to a Korean Sramana (Buddhist Monk) 
at Tamralipti in Bengal and to two Korean pilgrims who met 
with an untimely death at Pu-lu-shi near Sri-Bhoja (l-tsing's 
Memoirs by Chavannas, p. 36; Beal's Life of Hiuen Thsang, 
p. xxx). 


(B) 


Coming to the personal narratives of the sixty pilgrims whose 
travels have been recorded by l-tsing, and who came to India 
at different periods but all comprised in the second half of the 
seventh century of the Christian era, we find that many of 
them came to India by the ocean route. Almost all of these 


€ |-tsing's Record by Takakusu p. 10 and pp. xxvix-li, and his Memoirs 
by Chavannes, pp. 36, 42, 77, 159, 181 etc. 

(') Vide 1-tsing’s Record by Takakasu pp 9-12, li-lii; l-tsing's Memoirs 
by Chavannes, pp. 57-58 and 203 ; Essays on Indo-China, 2nd series, vol. 
ii, p. 1:6 259. 

(*) On Yuan Clazang by Thomas Watters, pp. 187-189 ; and Buddhist 
Records of the Wester: World by S. Beal, vol. ii, p. 200. 
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travellers by the sea changed ship at one or other of the Indian 
colonies we have mentioned above. Many of them, like I-tsing 
himself, came direct to Bengal, landing at Tamralipti ; others, 
like the Master of the Dhyana, Wu-hing, (?) first went to 
Ceylon and thence again by ship to Bengal; there were some, 
like the monk TCheng-Kon and his companions, whom disease 
or death prevented from proceeding farther than the colonies of 
Sri-Bhoja or Champa etc.; and there were others again who, 
like the Master of the Dhyana, 7Chany-min met with a watery 
grave on the immense abyss on their way to India. The 
mërekantship in which this noùic-souled pilgrim sailed from 
the Indian colony of Mo/oyu in Sumatra for India, was very 
heavily laden with cargo, and she had not proceeded far from 
the place where she left her moorings, when all on a; sudden 
enormous waves arose, and in less than half a day she went 
down to the bottom of the sea. At the moment when it perished 
and there was a mad rush auda furious fight amongst the 
merchants for the life-boat, the commander of the vessel who 
was a believer in the Law, exhorted the monk at the top of his 
voice to save himself by getting into the boat, but the Buddhist 
Sramana responded with calmness ‘Take ye the others into the 
boat; for me, | stir not.’ (l-tsing's Memoirs translated by 
Prof. Chavannes, p. 42). 


The foregoing facts gathered from the records of the 
Chinese pilgrims of the 7th century A.D., supply ho doubt, 


EN! The Chinese Buddhist monks are distinguished into three classes, 
according to the part of the threefold Buddhist doctrine to which they 
attached a more particular importance : those who are the Masters of the 
Law (Dharma); the others, the Masters of the Dhyana ; and the third, the 
Masters of the Discipline (Vinaya). The ttle of the Master of the tires 
Pitakas (Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma), as borne by Hiouen Thsang, was 
more honorific than any one of these three. Further, the title of Afaster 
of the Shastras is met with, though rarely, and applies perhaps to a special 
category of Masters of the Law (Vide I-tsing’s Memoirs by Chavannes, 
p. 1. note 2). Fa-hien was a Master of the Law, while I-tsing was a 
Master of the Vinaya. ‘ 
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sufficient evidence, that at that period of Indian history there 
was frequent and intimate intercourse by sea, between India 
and China, and further that India was then a great colo- 
nising country, planting settlements and establishing power- 
ful kingdoms in foreign lands separated from her by the 
vast ocean. 

(C) 

During the three centuries that followed (viz., from the 8th 
to the 11th century A.D.) there are frequent notices in the 
Chinese annals of leave obtained from the Emperor by Chinese 
Buddhists to visit India for religious objects (vide p. lxxi, 
Cathay and the Way Thither by Sir Henry Yule). So late as 
966 a.p. when the monk Zaw-ywen returned from his twelve 
years' pilgrimage to India, 157 Chinese priests set out together 
with the Emperor's permission, to visit India and obtain 
Buddhist books (Vide Dr. Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism, p. 144). 
Another of these later travellers was Ahi-nie who journeyed in 
India (964-976 a.D.) at the head of three hundred Chinese 
Buddhist monks who had been sent by the Emperor of China to 
seek for relics and collect Sanskrit books.* From the i1th 
century, the Chinese pilgrims became less frequent, no doubt, 
owing to the decline of Buddhism in lrdia, but that they 
continued to come here for a long time to come, is evident from 
the fact that in the middle of the 14th century (1342 a.D.), an 
embassy arrived at the court of the Pathan Emperor, Muham- 
mad Tughlak at Delhi, with a message from the Emperor of 
China requesting that he should “be permitted to rebuild a 
temple in the country about the mountain of Kora”, #.¢., at the 
base of the Himalayas, which was much írequented by his 
subjects (vide Travels of Ibn Batuta translated by Lee, pp. 155 
et seq.) 

( To be continued. ) 
l H. C. C. 


* Vide Vie de Hiuen Thsang or. ‘Life of Hiuen Thsang,’ translated 
into French by Stanislas Julien p. vii. 


THE * AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 


The following is Dr. F. Otto Schrader’s review of Dr. 

L. D. Barnett's edition and English trans- 

As others see us. lation of Abhinavagupta’s Paramárthasara, 

and appears in The Theosophist of November 

1910. We need not point out to our readers that Abhinava- 

gupta's Paramarthasara is a standard classic on the teachings 

of the Agamanta, and has deservedly occupied a high place in 
the list of works prized most by the Agamic: 


“The Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta is published and translated 
(in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
for July 1910—E4. L. T.) by Dr. Barnett as a further document telling in 
favour of his view expounded in the Belgian Journal Le Musion (1909) 
* that the living faith of the majority of modern Tamils js in almost every 
respect, and certainly in all essentials, the same doctrine that was taught 
in Kashmir about the beginning of the eleventh century by Abhinava- 
gupta.’ Dr. Barnett has meanwhile gone a step further (in a paper which, 
I understand, will also appear in the Journal of the Reyal Asiatic Socisty) 
and declared decidedly that tbe teaching of tbe Pratyabhijiia school 
* passed, through Ágamic and other channels, southwards, notably into 
the Kanarese country in the middle of the twelfth century, and reappeared 
at the beginning of the thirteenth, as the basis of the Tamil Siddhantam ' 
(From The Hindu, quoted in the Siddhámie Difsha, June 1910). At a 
similar conclusion we had ourselves arrived sometirne ago (see our Des- 
cription Catalogue, VoL I, p. IX, note f), and as a further proof of its 
correctness we may point to the fact that manuscripts, in tho Grantha 
and Telugu character, of some of the works of Abhinavagupta are still 
now in existence in Southern India (s. g„ in the Adyar Library). The 
Saiva-Vedanta of Kashmir (Dr. Schrader is referring to the Agamánta 
under this interesting name—Ed. L. T.), then, is tbe source of the South- 
Indian Saiva Siddhantam, and this is a sufficient reason for recommend- 
ing its investigation, were it not already interesting enough in itself. 
But so far there was no proper introduction to it. This is now given by 
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Dr. Darnett's important contribution, the Paramarthasara, being, as the 
name says, the ‘essence of the highest truth’, še., an outline of the Prat- 
yabhijnà-darsana. It is a work of the eleventh century, and it consists of 
105 stanzas in the beautiful Arya metre. Dr. Barnett's translation is 
interrupted by copious extracts from the commentary of Yoga-muni, 
without which he would hardly have risked the translation of the Param- 
arthasara. (We take this opportunity of calling attention to the 
untiring and successful efforts made by Mr. V. V. Ramanan 
on behalf of the Saiva-Siddhantam. His well-edited Journal, 
the Siddhanta Dipika, is mainly devoted to this subject, 
and his new translation of Srikantha's Saiva-Bhashya will, 
to judge from the proofs we have seen, become a standard 
work.) ". 


os 


We are extremely grateful to Dr. F. Otto Schrader for so 
frankly commending our work to the attention of the learned 
public, and we sincerely hope that we shall be able to enlist its 
right-mined sympathy to the rich harvest promised by the 
Agamic field. The paper of Dr. Barnett's, to which Dr. Schra- 
der parenthetically alludes as awaiting publication in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, has already 
appeared in our Journal (Vol. Xl, pp. 62-64 and 101-103, q.v.) 
and it is hence apparent that Dr. Schrader is making a mis- 
take as regards its prospective publication in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London. In our article entitled 
“An European Orientalist on the Agamanta " (Vol. X, No. 12) 
and many an other paper which we have spccially contributed 
to our pages on the subject of the Divyàgamas, we have 
pointed out the Kashmirian genesis thereof, and Dr. Schra- 
der's confirmatory testimony to this historical fact, cannot, 
we are Sure, fail to impart added stimulus to a line of research 
which has not only been comparatively kept in the background 
heretofore, but has also suffered from unacademic and un- 
scholarly methods of prucedure at. the hands of indifferent and 


narrow-minded folk. 


THE 


LIGHT OF TRUTH 


OR THE 


Siddhanta Dipika and Agamic Review. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Search for Truth as revealed in the 
Ancient Hindu Mystic Philosophy known as the Saiva-Siddhanta or Agamaxta, 


VOL. XL FEBRUARY, 1911. No. 8. 


THE JNANA-PADA OF THE SOKSHMAGAMA. 


( Continued from page 217 of No. 5 Vol. XI.) 


The Jüaàna-pàda of the Sükshma-tantra, as I know it, 
conforms in all that it speaks to the spirit of the above defini- 
tion. The Sakshmagama being described as /Svara-gukya- 
janya deals only with the subtlest verities and experiences. 
Its under-tone throughout is Yoga or realization of the presence 
of the Lord by soul-culture and subjective “exercises in 
godliness,” and so, its Vidya-pada can be described only as 
Yoga-jfiana. The Jiiina-pada of the Sükshma-tantra that | 
have managed to get in Manuscript from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, is written in the modi variation or style of Devanagari 
penmanship. It contains ten paja/as, and a total number of 
about 1500 Slokas in Anushfup metre. The ten fafaías are 
said to form only a portion of the Upa-Mahvara-Sanmada, 
which is, perhaps, a well-defined section of the Vidya-pada. 
The book begins in this wise: 
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TAHA: Uo ZHTRAUCHN OU 


TRES TARTZ |) and so on. 
Parvati complains that, though she has heard the Lord dis- 
coursing so often and so fully on the Arana aer she is 
harassed by doubts and perplexities - 

— i 
Hence she requests : 
, "T — 

TSA TATA It 

Ad the Lord says im reply, and I beg of you to note it carefully: 


* Peramaethe is a technical expression connected with the mystic 
theology of the Agamics ; compare the title of Abhinavagupta's work—- 
The Pasamasthasata. 
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ataare aSa u 
ARTENA RreurbRange i 
aaan TANT a 


You now see why the Agama is called Sakshma, and the 
contents, as you will see presently, thoroughly justify that 
appellation. 


The first pajala entitled Ramene is exceedingly 
mystic, and will be of practical value only to a Siva-raja- 
yogin in Samadhi, bent on disentangling himself from all the 
tattvas of the tattvadhvan, by pitching his subjective /akshya on 
higher and higher Siva-tattvas, till at last he transcends both 
the Tattvadhvan and the Kaladhvan, and joins the feet of the 
Lord, led by the nectarine light shed by His Para-akti. The 
Sadakhya-parinàma is one of the most difficult to grasp in the 
prapaücha-srishti, and if I am to address. you on that subject 
alone, I must ask you to bear with me for at least three hours. 
In the time allotted for my present discourse, I cannot do any- 
thing more than indicate the steps by which the parinama is 
reached : and I will use the very words of the Agama : 


These Saétis represent only the phases o- radiations of the 
wit of the Lord, as it is im full activity, for it is said next 


nafa Prea | 
We bave to understand, therefore, that the Fiat vmi is only the 
fregi or the spotless Love of the Lord which: takes on a five- 


fold phase of manifestation, when He wills it. The Agama then 
goes on, as regards the Lord Himself: - . 
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firraateaaaey DATANT: | 
ana PTT u 
TAIT: ARTETA: i 


Beary WHREIPTIER: | 

AAAI Pina I 
Sadakhya is the resultant of the combined Bindu and Nada, or 
Para-Sakti and Adi-Sakti, or Limitless Love and Limiting 
Love, and means the condition of equilibrium between an un: 
limited and delimited condition, which leads to the assumption of 
form, or evolution of Matter-made Cosmos. And the Sadakhya 
is five-fold, viz., Siva-sadakhya, Amürta-sadakhya, Marta- 
sadakhya, Kartri-sadakhya, and Sakala- or Karma-sadakhya. 
Full details are added further on like these: 

AAAI MME WINUDRUS | 

GRUPO FAG AA TAIT: N 

WAAETA THAR AA | 

STET onm u 

WAERTE MTT AKA, | 

andi AHEM and so on. 
You will thus see that the Paficha-sadakhyas or the five states 
in which the Lord condescends to manifest Himself during a 
srishłi, for purposes of souls’ Redemption, are caused by the 
fusions of the respective Saktis and Kalas. I have explained the 
meaning of Sakti already, and | may add that Kala stands for 
the avastha or specific spandana of Matter, when animated by 
the Sakti of the Lord. The forms and distinctive appearances of 
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the Pajicha-sadakhyas are also described, and methods are shown 
as to how to realise them to oneself in spiritua] communion. 


Now we shall pass on to fafala // which deals with 
Rre. In this Chapter, all the names of Siva are cata- 
logued and full reasons are assigned, by the citing of elaborate 
explanations, allusions and episodes, as to why such names have 
come to be given to Siva. A lot of spiritual hints are thrown 
in, in the course of these formal narrations, and their use 
for practical Yogins must be incalculable. Such names of the 
Lord as Soma-dhari, Vrishavahana, Tàndava-mürta, Vaivahi, 
Bhikshatana, Kamari, Kalari, Tripurari, Jalandharahara, Ajari, 
Virabhadra, Haridhvamsi, Ardhanàarisa, Kiratarudra, Kankala- 
dhari, ChandeSanugrahaka, Chakraprada, VighneSvara-vara- 
prada, Somaskanda, Ekapadarudra, Sukhavaha, Dakshinamürti, 
Lingodbhava and the rest, are dealt with at full length. ` 


The third pafala deals with Pañŭchākshara-māhātmya- 
nirüpana, and is a rather long chapter of 114 verses. The 
place of the Pafichakshara among the sapfa-kofi-maha-mautras 
is discussed, and its superiority established over every other 
mantra ; its Rishi, Chandas, Kavacha, Hridaya, Kilaka, Mudra, 
Prayoga and Nyasa are enumerated, with reference to all 
possible variations within itself; its value as mantra-rdja is 
shown in the rernoval of diseases, the attainment of Siddhis and 
the acquisition of Spiritual Freedom, pars passu with the manner, 
the number of times and the surrounding circumstances of its 
repitition and meditation. Its Dhyana-krama and the Dhyana- 
lakshya-rüpa are described, and the ceremonies to be observed 
in connexion therewith, e.g. the Tarpana, Saatarpana and so on, 
are detailed. After describing the form in which the Lord is to 
be conceived, the Agama says: 


Tiana Rra i 
MER THAT TANT: u 
mankaqa: sata: à 
qufa:gqaíaar d AIAG tu 
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Then a description follows describing the suitable places where 
one should sit for Spiritual Communion. The Chapter is of 
entrancing interest, but I must pass on to paja/fa IV which is 
devoted to Skadakshara-mahatmya-niriipana. 


Pajala IV deals with the Skhadakshara-maha-mantra, on 
the lines on which 2a/a/a Ill dealt with the Paschdkshara. In 
addition, the glory of Pranava is described, its symbolism, 
thoroughly explained, its varieties which are five-fold are 
contemplated, and its component elements, analysed and inter- 
preted in various ways. It is said: 


The above are the five bhedas of Pranava, and their genesis and 
nature are next dealt with, ina very complete fashion, by reveal 
ing all the mysteries connected with their spasand-sddhana. 
And Pranava, you will know, is simply another name for Siva- 
Sadakhya, which also is five-fold, as l described to you a 
little while previously. You must note that a&sAaras are not 
' letters ' as people conceive it, but stand, as their name implies, 
for the ‘imperishable factors’ of the Divine Dispensation. The 
varya, pada and mantra mysteries are my most favourite 
themes, but I shall not at present detain you with any expatia- 
tion thereon. The afale closes with an exhortation mot to 
desecrate the holy character of the Pranava, Shadakshara, and 
Pafichakshara, and the various dia-mantras, by teaching them 
to people of wicked ways and sordid tendencies, and more espe- 
cially to heathens and infidels of any description. 


(To be continued.) 
à V. V. R. 


MANI-MEKHALAI. 
" Continued from page 313 of No. 6 Vol. Xf.) 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE ENTRANCE INTO THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Mani-Mékhalai who had listened to al] that her mother had 
said, now began to ponder the sad story of her father's death, 
and—this being the destined hour of her spiritual call—was so 
overcome with sorrow °° that her tears fell copiously on the 
garland of flowers she wore, and her mother seeing this said to 


| — V There is something very significant in this sadden access of emotion 

which caused the innocent girl to shed bitter tears at the remembrance of 
her parents’ sufferings. According to the Buddhist Theology, it marks a 
definite stage in the religious history of the disciple. It is called in 
Sanskrit HETU-PRABHAVAM, the meaning of which is somewhat 
obscure but seems to mean “ The showing forth of the Cause,” and in 
Tami] an equivalent phrase is used for it. lt corresponds very closely 
to the Saiva idea of SAKTI-NIPATAM, for a full exposition of which 
the reader is referred to the Tiruvasagam introduction page 46, rote 3. 
(The explanation of the phrase ScAti-Nipata as given by the late 
Dr. Pope, in the place referred to here, is hardly correct.-—E4. L. T.) 
The idea seems to be that at a certain moment, in the soul’s progress, the 
merit of good deeds done in former births and the de-merit of evil deeds 
counterbalance One another, and the soul being set free begins a new 
career. In many respects, it answers to the common idea of "Conversion". 
The Saiva system dwells upon it as pre-eminently the result of divine 
grace; to them it is a step forward ftom which there is no retrocession ; 
the devout soul i» now aseured of its final deliverance from embodiment : 
it has coms to God. We seo in the history of Mapi-Mékhalai! from that 
moment, shs never wavered nor wandered from the way marked out for 
her; she gave hofself up to her appointed work, patiently and humbly, 
making her way towards the promised consummation. 
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her, "my daughter, go forth into the park and gather some fresh 
flowers for your faded garland." Now there was standing by, 
a bosom friend of her mother, who was of the same profession, 
and whose name was Sutamati. This friend intervened with 
a piece of urgent and prudent advice. "It will never do," she 
said, "for your youug daughter to go forth unattended into the 
midst of the festivities of the city. In one part are the royal 
preserves where the king's son and the princess are dragging 
their chariots. ln another part are gardens where only the 
celestials enter, and bazaars are thronged with mixed multjtudes. 
No maiden without a guardian may enter there. To show you 
the necessity for my advice, I will tell you my own history. I 
am the daughter of a great sage called Kausigan of the city of 
Sanbai, north of this. I came to this city at a former 
festival; but a young prince of fairy-land riding in his chariot 
through the sky, bent on the same errand, saw me unattended 
and carried me off. I lived with him till, tired of my company, 
he left me here and went back to his fairy home. Since that 
time, I dwell a stranger here. You cannot expose your beauti- 
ful daughter to such dangers. But there is a garden, sacred to 
the Buddhists, in which there is a crystal pavilion. 1t is sacred 
to the Lord of Grace and Love, the great ascetic, who guard: 
the lives of men. Here many trees grow and flower under his 
protection. In this sacred pavilion, whose walls are clear 
crystal, there is a shrine dedicated to his worship. Within that 
hallowed recess is an altar from which radiates on all sides the 
splendour of spotless gems. It is called the Lotus-altar. Here 
no sound of humar speech is ever heard. The thought of 
each worshipper here speaks direct to the Lord of all. The 
worshipper, who, thinking of some deity, presents a flower, finds 
that his votive offering has at once left his hands and found its 
way to the feet ot him for whom the worshipper's thought has 
directed it." If you ask by what impulse it has made its way 
thither, you must ponder the action that men’s deeds act where 


9» Compare the story of Arjuna worshipping Krishna, and the flowers 
being found on the Person of the Lord of Kailàs.—Ed4. 
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his mind goes with them, and are worthless where the soul does 
not impart power to them. This pavilion was erected by the 
divine artificer Mayan. In that flowery parterre, your daughter 
may walk, and I will be her guide.” 


Having so said, Sutamati and Mani-Mekha!ai made their 
way through motley multitudes inai inronged the festive 
city. Here was a hungry ascetic, there were people following 
crowding after sellers of toddy. Here were people following 
montebanks. There they were gazing upon the pictures and 
inscriptions on the lofty mansions. On little chariots borne by 
elephants, children were being carried about. Strange shows 
were exhibited on all sides to the amazed and delighted 
multitudes. Many of these followed Mani-Mekhalai crying 
out “if this beautiful maiden enter the flowery park, the 
very swans will be filled with admiration and envy of her 
stately walk." Thus she proceeded on her way gathering 
beautiful flowers. i 


CHAPTER IV. 


SHE ENTERS THE CRYSTAL PAVILION. 


Here, Sutamati showed our astonished heroine the wealth 
of beauty that was in the groves, and all the beauty of the 
lakes that stretched around on all sides. 


While she was doing so, Udaya-Kumaran accompanied 
by a splendid guard oí troops, mounted on a chariot, was 
driving on, restraining with difficulty the State elephant whose 
name was Kalavegan (as swift-as-the-wind.) 


The people were fleeing in dismay on every side from the 
cavalcade. Suddenly from a lofty building in the street 
window of which, he was luxuriously reclining, on a couch of 
flowers, Efti-Kumaran called out to the prince “what is it that 
distresses you,” and then immediately he arose, rushed forth 

2 
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and making lowly salutations to the prince, exclaimed ‘I have 
just seen Mani-Mekhalai in poor array going: forth to. gather 
in the garden. The moment I saw her, I remembered 
aer father Kovalan met with his death in Madura, and 
losing all control of mind, forgot the music I was playing ; 
this it is, that troubled me." As soon as the prince heard these 
words, having for many days been madiy in love with Mani- 
.A&khalai, he exclaimed “has she indeed come to visit this grove, 
I} enter it, seize her and bring her back in my chariot." 
uus saying, he drove off, and soon gained the entrance bate of 
the Uvavanam. 


Mani-Mekhalai hearing the noise of his chariot wheels said 
to Sutamati, “ Udaya-Kumaran has fixed his whole desires on 
me. This I heard Vayantamalai telling my mother. This 
sounds like his chariot wheels. What can I do in this 
emergency?" Sutamati caused her to enter the crystal 
pavilion, and having locked it with Mani-Mekhalai inside; 
herself went five bow-shots' distance and there awaited the 
prince's approach. Seeing her, he addressed her as follows :— 


“You are standing here in this lonely spot. I know that 
you came here with Mani-Mckhalai! Has she become sensible? 
Have her rosy lips learnt again to smile? Do her eyes roll 
round inspiring desire? Has she left the abodes of the 
Buddhist devotees? Tell me why." Thus he asked and 
'revealed his desire. 


Then Sutamati, seeing no way of escape, in distress 
exclaimed “Oh prince, direct descendant of Karikala-Peru- 
Valattan " who in his youth in the guise of an old man, settled 


** Probably none of the ancient kings, or chieftains of South India 
has been the subject of more discussion than Karikal. I shall endeavour 
to set down exactly all that I can find about him in the Tamil writers 
without any examination af conflicting opinions, or archaeological expla- 
nations. He is said to have been the son of the Céran King whose name 
was Uruva-Pal-Tér-I]lam-Cenni. He is also said to have married the 
daughter of the chief of Nangur, who seems to have been of not a very 
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the dispute and revealed the truth! Though thou art young 
in years, thou art old in knowledge. Is there anything that 
young girls can teach thee? Nothing. Yet one thing, hear me, 
when | say 


What comes from deeds is growth of deeds. 

This human body which we wear, know thou 
Stripped of its ornamented garb is carrion. 

*Tis mere abode of age, disease, and sore decay. 

' Tis home of desire that clings, receptacle of faults. 
" Tis nest of ants where serpent dwells. 

Longings and cares and griefs and tears 

Fail not the soul that dwells within. 

Oh Mighty One, see thou this empty frame.” 


But before her words could react: bis ears, he saw the form of 
Mani-Mekhalai within the crystal walls. 


distinguished family. His father-in-law is referred to in. Pa]a-Moli under 
the name of Perum-Pidar-Talaiyar. He is referred to in a note appended 
to Pattu-pattu II, p. 6r. 


The commentator’s explanation of this is that two persons had a 
disagreement, and when our hero, who was in his youth, attempted to 
settle their dispute for them, they replied that he was too young tu 
thoroughly investigate the course of their dispute, whereupon he seemed 
to have disguised himself, and, in the shape of an old man, came and heard 
the whole matter and decided it to their satisfaction. The story is some- 
what indistinctly told. There seems to have been a disagreement between 
bim and his elder brothers which led to his leaving home and going to 
Karavir, where an elephant despatched from Kari came and kneeling at 
his feet lifted him into the howdah and carried him to where the people 
were expecting their king. His name of KarikiJan means “burnt foot." 
It is said that in early childhood he fell into the fire, narrowly escaping 
with his life, but marked and lamed. He is referred to in four songs of 
the Pura-nànüru. These are Nos. 7, 65, 66 and 224 translations of which 
we give. 

Of the ten poems composing the Pattu-pàáfju the second and ninth are 
incribed to him, and from them we may get some idea of what was sup- 
posed to be the state of his dominions; but there (At tbis point the 
Manuscript abruptly stops short.—Ed. L. T.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE APPEARANCE OF MANI-MEKHALAI-DEYVAM. 


As soon as Uda ya-Kumaran saw the form of Mani-Mekbalai, 
he rushed away and strove to effect an entrance into the 
pavilion, and being unable to find any door, groped about it 
with his hands, aud thus exclaimed, * what kind of a being is 
Mani-Mekhalai?" To this she replied “she is one who has 
entered the ascetic life. She is one who has power to curse the 
wicked. She issbsolutely free from sinful desires. It is not 
fitting that thou shouldst seek her love.” To this he replied 
“be she what she may, she is one who pertains unto me." He 
then added the question, “I know that thou wert one of the 
nuns of the Jain sect; how hast thou left them and become one 
of the Buddhists” like Madhavi and her daughter." To this 


23 It clearly appears that the real obje-t of the poem is to represent 
Buddhism as superior toevery form of Hinduism, and especially to the 
Jain system. Its great interest in fact consists chiefly in this. It is 
the last effort of Tamil literature to restore Buddhism to the high place 
which it had occupied before the time of Manicka-VaSagar. 


Hence the heartless, pitiless character of the Jain saints is brought 
out in the story. Many things conspire to show that there was some 
ground for this. Jainism partly failed from a iack of human sympathy. 
They seem to have been more anxious to show mercy and pity to the 
animal creation than to suffering humanity. 


Buddhism on the other hand showed an astonishing sympathy with 
all human infirmity. In India at least they showed a keen sense of 
the evils and sufferings of men. Buddha is represented everywhere as 
a tender, most loving friend of men. There is a very great deal in these 
writings which seems to bea reflection of our Western tradition. The 
controversies about the date of Mani-Mékhalai seem almost incapable of 
de-ision. There are quotations in it from the Kural, and it is in many 
passages an echo of the Naladiyar. The hero Udaya-Kumaran is repre- 
sented asa probably late des:endant of a king celebrated in the Pura- 
Nenüru. On the whole 1 cannot think of this poem as having an earlier 
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Sutamati replied “Oh prince, I am the daughter of a Brahman 
named Kausikan of the city Sanbai. My mother died when | 
was a child. One day I went alone to gather flowers in the 
garden, when a fairy prince seeing me was enamoured and 
coming down from the sky, carried me away to be his bride; 
but he afterwards abandonded me in this city. My father, 
troubled at my disappearance, sought me every where, and even 
came down to bathe in the river Kannya-Kumari, where he 
met some Brahmins from this place, with whom returning, he 
came acróss me, and learning my story, did not deem me worthy 
of their society ; but took me with him and begged from day to 
day for our subsistence. One unfortunate day, a cow rushed 
down and gored him with its horns. I took him in the 
extremity of his suffering to the Jain devotees, but they 
refused all help, and in despair went from door to door, 
imploring assistance. Then there met me a mendicant with an 
alms-basin in his hands, with a face gleaming like the full moon, 
and with a gold-coloured garment. His name was Sanga- 
Dharman. This man, whom I knew by his garb to bea 
Buddhist ascetic came to us full of grace and pity saying 
“from what are you suffering?” and with many gracious words 
handed to us the full alms-basin which he carried, and taking 
my wounded father in his arms and showing us the Buddhists’ 
monastery, saved my father from death. He taught me the 
revelation of the mighty name, 

Our Lord whose nature is all good, 

The essence of all that is good in the world, 

Who had made experience of all embodiments 

Who lived not for himself but for all others, 

Who was adorned with all grace that all men need at every time, 

Who wheels the wheel of every virtue, 

Vaman, the conqueror of the demon of lust. 


date than the tenth century. There is obviously room as there was 
undoubted opportunity for the interfiltration of Western ideas. Cer- 
tainly the idea of Buddha as set forth in this poem is singularly 
attiaciive. 
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At the feet of him thus made known to me, I bow down; 
my tongue, in ceaseless praise, extols him, and knows no other 
name. From that time with Madhavi I dwell in the Buddhist 
home. Therefore it is, that you see me here with Mani- 
Mekhalai.” 


The prince Udaya-Kumaran hearing this replied "I know 
thee now; hence forward, I can meet with Mani-Mékhalai through 
Chitrapati." Saying tbis and still full of fierce desire, he left 
the garden. As soon as he had gone, Mani-Mzkhalai came 
forth from the crystal pavilion and said to Sutamati, "he has 
abused me considering me to be a loveless one, a false devotee, 
one regardless of all rules of decorum, a prostitute; but yet 
my heart goes forth towards Udaya-Kumàran. What can be 
the cause of this? Is this the nature of love?" As she stood 
thus pondering, Mani-Mékhalai-Deyvam disguised as a com- 
panion joined them, and, entering the crystal pavilion, made the 
circuit of the shrine, and rising up over the altar, began thus to 
sing a song of praise. 


Sage! Ascetic! Virtuous One! All plenitude! 

Thou wert exalted above all virtue known to this earth ! 

Thou who hast removed all my sin! Thou who hast killed passion ! 

Thou first one who knowest all ! 

Thou who hast transcended Kaman! 

Thou who art the defence! Thou who dost destroy evil and fierce 
anger ! 

Thou of the thousand-fold wheel ! 

I have not a thousand tongues to sing Thy praise. 


As she thus sang her exaltic songs, the sun went down, and 
the moon arose on the wondrous scene. 


(To be continued. ) 
G. U. P.. 


NAMMALVAR'S TIRUYIRUTTAM. 
(Continued from page 298 of No. 7 Vol. XI. ) 


TRANSLATION OF FIVE SAM-SKRIT VERSES, 
recited by the majority of Sri-Vaishnavas at the commencement 
of every kind of Religious Chant and Study. 


* |. Verse in honour of the Holy Sage Manavaja-Ma-muniga} 
[believed to have been immediately vouchsafed by the Lord 
Himself as manifest—the oldest and most venerable of . all the 
Visible Earthly Temples of Vishgu vis., Sri-Ranga]. 


I bow to—(a) the Holy Meditator Ramya-Jamatri-Muni [as 
in Sam-skrit the said Holy Sage is designated}, 

(6) the recipient vessel-of-honour of the Water of Grace 
which descended from the Holy Sage Sri-SaileSa [as the 
Spiritual Teacher of the Holy Sage celebrated by this verse is 
called in Sam-skrit), 

(c) the Ocean of Wisdom and Love Divine, and of the 
whole inexhaustible series of Holy Graces thereto appendant 
[sent as the conquest of wrath, lust, fame-seeking, .idleness, 
frivolity, and other evils, and the steady possession of calmness 
and humility of spirit, —correctness and punctuality of outward 
practice in word and deed, &c., &c. jh 


* In place of the verse here translated as No. 1, a small section of 
Sri-Vaishpavas—known as the Muni-Trayam Community, chant a verse 
which may be translated as follows :—" 1 bow to—(s) Vehkata-hlthürya 
blest, (P) who was the recipient vesael-of-bemour of the Water of Grace 
which descended from the Holy Sage Rámünuja; amd who, (c) with 
wisdom and unworldliness adorned, (d) towered as Vedánta's Teacher 
Great.* 
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(d) the steadfast follower of the Prince of Anchorites [5.e., of 
Gri-Bhagavad-Ramanujacharya—our Saviour]. 


II. Verse in honour of our Holy Apostolic Pedigree, framed 
and consecrated, pursuant to our said Sri-Bhagavad-Ramanuja- 
charya’s command, by the Holy Sage Kira-natha (or Karatt- 
alvan, £e, the Saint of Küram—a Holy Place in the Taluk of 
Kafchi, in the District of Chingleput, situated close to that. 
station on the Madras Railway which is called Chengalva-raya 
Nàyakar's Choultry]— The Holiest of our said Saviour's Seventy 
Four Leading Disciples. 


I bow to (a) the Succession of Darkness-dispelling Teachers 
(Guru-parampara),—(6) which (succession) commences with the 
Lord of the Universal Mother (Lakshmi-Natha), (c) which 
possesses (the Holy Sages) Natha and Yamuna in its midst, 
[these being the Holy Sages who were respectively the Fifth 
and Second Predecessors of our said Saviour Sri-Bhagavad- 
Ramanujacharya, and of whoin, the former, ramely, the Holy 
Sage Nàtha-Munigal], was also the paternal grandfather of the 
latter, namely, the Holy Sage Yamunachàrya], and 


(d) which, (relatively to the accomplishment of my own 
Spiritual Regeneration) ends with my (immediate) Acharya (or 
Spiritual Teacher). 


III. Verse in honour of our said Saviour Sri-Bhagavad-R&ma- 
nujacharya—the Greatest in the order of our Holy Sages (or 
Acharyas) framed and consecrated by the Holiest of His Dis- 
ciples, namely, the zforesaid Holy Sage Küratt-à]vàn (when the 
latter was about to depart from the earth), in the holy presence 
and with actual holding of the sacred feet, of our said Saviour 
who had come to visit his beloved and martyred Disciple. 


l will take as my Refuge the feet of— 
(a) this Unique Ocean of Mercy—Ramanuja, who is— 
(4) my darkness-Dispeller (Gu-ru), — 
(c) perfect in all the Graces of Holiness 


tj and entirely free from all their oe Phagsvat ;— 
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(e) and who, from being ever totally overpowered by the 
charm. of the golden tréasure of the lotus-feet of the Ever- 
Perfect—Ever-Loving Lord (A-chyuta), viewed as straw all 
things else. 


IV. Verse in honour of Nam-Alvar or “Our Alvar” par 
excellénce,—the Holy Father of our Tamil Vedic Literature,— 
'the Greatest in the order of our Holy Saints (Alvars) *, just as 
our Saviour memoríalised in the last-preceding verse is the 
Greatest in the order of our Holy Sages (Acharyas) ; 


framed and consecrated by the Holy Sage Yamunacharya 
or as he has been surnamed in Tamil,—Ala-vandar (Come to 
Conquer),—and forming the fifth of the five verses dedicated 
to Divine Apostles at the commencement of his Renowned 
Hymn to God—a Hymn known by way of pre-eminence the 
Stotra-Ratna or a Gem among Hymns. [This Yamunacharya is 
the second of the Holy Sages mentioned ante, Sam-skrit v. 1I.] 


I will bow, by the head, to the blessed Vakuja*-decked 
'€ouple of feet of the First Pioneer Lord iad our (Sri-Vaishnava) 
Famil y— ë 
' a couple, —which alone has ever been unto my ancestors 
as (dear as) 


(a) Mother (—who, even before coriceiving the child in the 
womb, is the first and most anxious suppliant and sacrificer for 
the privileges of childbearing, and after conception, is the most 
painstaking sustainer of incipient life in the womb, and, after 
the <hild's Birth, is the most purely loving, patient, forgiving 
arid self-sacrificing lifelong friend the world has known), 

———— —————— 


1, ks, "The Steeped” in the overpowering freshes of the Great 
Styeam of. Divide Love. 
1) t* Ward of Vakuja flowers (Mimusops sengi) presented by the 
Lökd abd sede v$ exténd froni the neck to the feet while the Saint is im 
tim ctii goitua; “Phe Suint's Worshippable Image in all our chief 
‘Featsples, is, t6 tig day, atlornsdin this matinet, 

3 
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and is also gratefully remembered as the Great Fountain-E 
of many of the highest beauties to be found in the Stanc 
Commentaries on our Tamil Veda and Its Accessories. 


I well and ever bow to— 


* (2) Bhüta, [or the Truly Born by knowledge of Divin 
the Holy Seer of the centum of "end-beginning " (anda: 
verses chanted as the Second Hundred in the Third Thous 
out of the Four Thousand Verses which, as already mentio: 
constitute our Tamil Hymnal, the Holy Place—Tiru-kka 
mallai, known in English as Mahabalipuram or the Se 
Pagodas, being the piace blessed by his first Holy Appeara 
on earth), 


(1) Sarasya, [or the Tank Saint, a sacred tank in Kai 
(or Cofijeeveram) opposite to the Temple of Sri-Yathokta-k 
svàmi, being the spot blessed by his first Holy Appearance 
earth. He is the Holy Seer of the centum of * end-beginnir 
verses chanted as the First Hundred in the Third Thous 
aforesaid, and is the eldest of all our 12 Alvars). 


(3) Mahad-ahvaya, [t.e he who was surnamed the Gr 
whose first Holy Appearance was in a well at Mylap 
(Madras)—formerly a suburb (for Vaishnava purposes) 
Triplicane (Tiru-valli-kkéni) in Madras, and whois the H 
Seer of the centum of *end-beginning" verses chanted as 
Third Hundred aforesaid]. 


(8) Bhatta-Nàtha, [i.e he was surnamed the Lord 
Bkattas or Brahmanas, called also Vishnu-chitta or i Medita 
of the Omnipresent," and " Peri-yalvar " or the “Great See 
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Female Saint to be next mentioned, and who lastly, is the Holy 
Seer of the Hymns forming Nos. 1 and 2 in the First Thousand 
out of our said Four Thousand verses and comprising respec- 
tively, 12 and 461 verses. The first of these Hymns has, owing 
toits excellence, been placed not only at the commencement 
of our whole Hymnal of Four Thousand verses, but is also 
uniformly chanted and studied before commencing the chant or 
study of any portion whatever of our said Hymnal. It has 
also been selected, along with portions of this Seer's second 
Hymn aforesaid, for daily use in both our Home and Temple 
worship]. 


(9) Sri, [or the Blessed Lady known as Anda] or our 
Sceptered Queen Divine, the Holy Daughter of the last men- 
tioned Holy Saint. Her first Holy Appearance was also in 
Sri-villi-puttür aforesaid. She is the Holy Seeress of 2 Hymns 
comprising 3o and 143 verses respectively, and forming Nos. 3 
and 4 in our First Thousand. The excellence of the first 
of these Hymns has led to its being selected for daily use 
as a Morning Hymn in both our home and Temple worship, 
and its being made the subject of some five classic com- 
mentaries |. : 


(4) Bhakti-sara, [or “ Devotion's Essence "— whose place of 
first Holy Appearance was Tiru-maliSai near . Poonamallee 
about 13 miles to the west of Madras, and who was the Holy 
Seer of 2 Hymns of 120 and 96 verses respectively (the latter 
being "end-beginning"' verses). The first of these Hymns 
forms No. 6 in our First Thousand, and the second is placed as 
No. 4 in our 3rd Thousand]. . 


(7) Kula-Sekhara, [or The Crown-Gem of our Sri Vaish- 
nava) Famüily—whose.first Holy Appearance was in a Holy 
Place entitled in Tami] Tiru-vafji-kkalam (or Vafüchi in 
Sam-skrit); and who was a King of Chera-Mandala or the: 
Kera]a-Dráviga (being one of the Five Dravidas); was the Holy. 
Seer of a Tami] Hymn of 105 verses forming No. 5 of our First 
Thousand, and also of a well-known Sam-skrit Hymn of about 
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40 verses entitled the Mukunda-Mala, an English translation 
of which has been published by me. The present reigning 
Dynasty of Travancore, (May it ever prosper!) is believed to 
be connected with this Holy Saint, and includes “ Vaiichi"’ 
among its titles]. 


(11) Yogi-Vaha [or he who was borne on the Yogin's 
shoulders. The place of his first Holy Appearance was 
Uraiyür on the bank of the Holy Stream of te Kaveri opposite 
to Sri-rangam near Trichinopoly. He was the Holy Seer of a 
Hymn of ten verses on the eve of his departure for Heaven, and 
this Hymn forms No. 9 of our First Thousand. ] 


(to) Bhaktanghri-repu [or the ‘Feet-Dust of Saints”, 
known in Tami] by this name's Tami] equivalent—“Tondar-adi- 
Ppodi ", whose first Holy Appearance was ina blessed place 
named Mandan-kudi ; and who was the Holy Seer of 2 hymns of 
45 and 1o verses respectively. The latter of thése hymns is, as 
a Morning Hymn, daily used in both our Home and Temple 
worship. ] 


(12) Para-kala [or “Terrible to the Wicked", whose first 
Holy Appearance was in Kuraiyalür, more familiarly known as 
Tiruvali Tiru-nagari, in the Taluk of Mayavaram in the District 
of Tanjore ;—who, though chronologically the latest in our 
series of 12 Alvars, is, for the greatness of his service to 
religion, honoured by his sacred Worshippable Image being 
placed in our Temples as second in the A]var-Incarnations’ 
series. He was the Holy Seer of six Hymns—known as the 
Six Angas or Accessories to our Tamil Vedas Four seen by 
Saint Namma]vár. Out of Seer Para-kala’s six Hymns, three, 
comprising respectively, 1084, 20 and 30 verses, canstitute our 
Second Thousand. His remaining three Hymns comprising 
1, 774 and 148} verses respectively, are placed as the conclud-. 
ing Hymns (bearing Nos. 8, 9 and 10) in our Third Thousand. 
The aggregate number of verses contributed to our Hymnal, 
by this Holy Seer is, therefore, 1311.] 
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(13) Yatindra-Mi&ra, [or Holy Prince of Yatis. This is 
our Great Saviour Sri-Bhagavad-Ramanujacharya, who, though 
ordinarily included in the list of our Holy Sages or Meditators 
and explainers of our Dravida Hymnal, is, owing to the super- 
lative greatness of his service to religion honoured by his 
Worshippable Image being placed in our Temples next 
after the Worshippable Images of the Seers ParankuSa (or 
Nammälvār) and Para-kala). 


(s) The blest Meditator— Paraükusa-Muni [or Convertor 
of Sinners, just as an elephant-taming hook (ankuSa) tames 
elephants. This Holiest of our Saints is the Seer of our Four 
Dravida Vedas, comprising 100, 7, 87 and 1102 verse respec- 
tively. Of these, the first three form Hymn Nos. 5, 6, and 7 in 
our Third Thousand and the last constitutes our Fourth and 
Best Thousand, the standard commentaries on which alone fill 
no less than ten huge quarto volumes in print. This Holiest 
of Saints, whose first Holy Appearance was in A)var-Tirunagari 
in the Sri-Vaikuntham Taluk of the Tinnevelly District, was 
twice-blessed, blessed in his own devotions and blessed again in 
his still more devoted Disciple—the Holy Saint (6) Madhura- 
Kavi whose first Holy Appearance was in the Holy Place 
named Tiru- -kkolur situated on the bank of the river Tamra-parni 
in the aforesaid Sri-Vaikudtbam Taluk of the Tinnevelly Dist., 
was the Holy Seer of an Apostolic Hymn of 11 “end-beginning” 
verses with which our First Thousand concludes, and forms 
Hymn No. 10 in that Thousand, and also a part of the Hymn 
used in our daily Home and Temple worship]. 


For some of these, and a large number of other, names 
in our Guru-paramparà or Teacher-series, see ante, under 
the Division—“ Mottos and Testimonies,” Head XXIV, p. 


16 ff. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SAIVA SIDDHANTA CONFERENCE, 1910, 
(RAMNAD). 


(Specially Communicated by a Member of the Conference.) 


The fifth Session of the Saiva Siddhanta Conference was 
opened duly on the 26th December 1910 at Ramnad. The 
President-elect and the delegates attended a service at Sri Raja 
RajeSvari Amman Temple, and a most impressive service 
was also held at the shrine of St. Tayumünavar on the same 
morning. Mr. Tangavelu Servaikar read out Arulay yar 
Agaval in praise of the Saint, and there was not an eye in the 
whole congregation which was not brimming with tears during 
its recitation. One has to be present on such occasions to feel 
the full force of such a soul-lifting experience. 


RAMALINGA VILAS, 


the Durbar Hall of the ancient Setupati Rajas was filled to 
overflowing by 1 p.m. Srimàn Dinakarasvami Tevar Avargal 
welcomed the President-elect and the delegates in a felicitous 
and short speech on behalf of the Maharaja, and proposed the 
President-elect Sriman K. P. Puftapna Chettiyar Avargal, 
Senior Councillor to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, to 
the Chair. This was duly seconded by Sriman J. M. Nalla- 
svami Pillai Avargal and amidst the acclamations of the people 
assembled, the President took the chair. Two Sastris who 
had accompanied the President from Bangalore then chanted 
the famous Satarudriya Hymn, which was most subline 
in effect. A young boy, in silvery tones, sang several Hymns 
from the Devaram, as did also Mr. Tangavelu Pillai of the 
Sivanadiyar Tirukküffam of Madras. A brilliantly-worded 
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Welcome Address* was then read by the Secretary, Brihmasri 
V. V. Ramana Šāštrin Avargal and presented to the President, 
and the former gentleman read also the Report of the Stand- 
ing Committee. The President then read his Inaugural 
Address f, which being conceived in a broad and lofty spirit, 
was appreciated by the audience, which also included gentle- 
men of different persuasions of the Hindu Faith. He did full 
justice to the superior claims of Saiva Religion and philosophy, 
but he displayed above all his liberal attitude towards other 
religions. His speech was followed by the lecture of Mr. R. 
Shanmukha Mudaliyar on 


MÜüRTI DHYANAM, 


and he discussed therein the various manifestations of Siva and 
the meaning and raison d'étre of such manifestations. We may 
state the gist of his paper as follows. As the upanishads set 
forth, the Supreme Brahman willed ‘May 1 Become Many’. 
Why should. He do.so? Not for His own sake, but for the 
sake of the innumerable soals or Jivas -wallowing in anava 
(primal corruption ) without any will or thought, in the 
kevala (benighted) condition. When Brahman willed, a corres- 
ponding will made its appearance in the jiva also, and all the 
Subsequent manifestations of God bave a relation to the 
different cycles in which the jiva,revolves from its first en- 
meshment in a material body to its final resting in. God. 
Man can wil and act and think, but can do so, if only 
God also wills and thinks. The Fire can burn and the wind 
can blow, but as is shown in the Kena. Upanishat, they cannot 
move a straw, if the Supreme Consort of Uma does not will 
it. The various manifestation of God show .how in each and 


/— * This was published in our Journal, Vol. XI, No. 6, pp. 245247— 
Ed..L. T. 

.. T This. was published in our : Joumal, .Vol. XI, No. 6, pp: 262-272:-— 
Ed. L. T. 

f This was published- in our Journal, Vol XI, No: 6, pp..248:261 .— 
Ed. L, T. 
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every one of our human activities, God in His Supreme Mercy 
stands by us, supports us and help us ever and anon till we 
reach our Goal. The above paper was followed by that of 
Brahma&ri T. B. Vasudeva Sàstriar Avargal, Retired District 
Munsiff, on 
THE FORM OF THE DEVİ. 
He is a well-read Sanskrit scholar and a great devotee of the 
Devi, and he displayed his devotion and learning in the paper * 
that he read. He took for his text a stanza of Kalidasa and 
explained its esoteric meaning. He said that the pure worship 
of our Mother Uma has nothing to do with some of the baser 
(vamachara) forms of worshipping Sakti (the feminine principle 
in nature). 
SAINTS, SAGES AND SAVIOURS OF INDIA, 


was the theme of the extempore address of Mr. H. Ràmayya, 
Secretary of Vokkaligara Sangha of Bangalore, and he took the 
audience by storm. In speaking about the ‘Saints, Sages and 
Saviours of India' he brought out,the one unifying characteristic 
of all of them, namely, their selflessness and self-sacrifice. He 
punctuated his address with happy quotations and quaint 
moral-pointing anecdotes which elicited warm and repeated 
applause. This was followed by Mr. Basavalihgappa's paper on 


VIRASAIVISM. 


He said ViraSaivam was clearly included in the term Saiva 
Siddhanta and classified all the Agamas into four classes, 
namely, 'Vama, Dakshina, Mišra and Siddhánta, relating res- 
pectively to the Saktas, Bhairavas, Saptamatrikas and Saivas. 
The last comprised all the twenty-eight Agamas from the 
Kamika to the Vatula. He controverted the fallacies prevailing 
about the genuine antiquity of Virasaivam. The Saivas were 
divisible into the Samanya Saivas, Misra Saivas, Suddha Saivas 
and Vira&aivas whose codes of faith he defined. Lingadharana 


* This paper will shortly be published in our Journal—Eé. L. T. 
n 
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was an ancient institution. The sixty-three Saiva Saints 
called Puratanas were -worshipped by ViraSaivas also and 
he mentioned several of them such as lyarpagai Náàyanar, 
Siruttondar, Gananathar, Murugar, Ilayangudimara Nayanar, 
ChandeSvara Nayanar and others as strict ViraSaivas, and he 
claimed that St. Manicka Vachaka was also a ViraSaiva. He 
said that Acharyas incarnated from time to time for reviving 
the sacred religion, and the time now seemed to be fit. for the 
incarnation of an Acharya. The day's proceedings came toa 
close with the reading of a learned paper on 


ST. TAYUMANAVA SVAMIGAL AND HIS TEACHINGS 
by Svami Arivanandan of Mayavaram. 


The morning meeting on the 27th December commenced at 
8 a.M., and the business transacted then was the most important 
in the whole Session. Mr. I. Adimülam Mudaliyar Avargal, 
the devoted Secretary of the Madras Sivanadiyar Tirukkotta 
Sabha read a most valuable paper on 


THE DUTIES OF THE SAIVITES. 


He divided his subject under various heads, organisation. 
sabhas, funds, ways of spreading the religion, the depressed 
classes, vernaculars, temples and maths, religious schools, and 
treated the subject under each head in a most exhaustive 
manner. Mr. T. Muttusvami Konar Avargal, the energetic 
Secretary of the Tiruchengode Saiva Siddhanta Samajam 
followed, with his paper on the same subject. Then followed a 
stirring speech from Mr. Valjlal Sivajfiana De&ikar Avargal, the 

talented Secretary cf the Samayabhivriddhi Sabha of Palamcotta 
and.as the President remarked, he spoke much faster than any 
one could read. The point which he pressed on. the, notice pf 
the audience was, that it was not necessary for us tq, secure 
new funds for carrying out our objects, and if. we could seoure 
the proper administration of the funds we already: possessed, 
it would be enough. The thousands of Saivite temples and 
maths ‘in our lant, “were: endowed"by the ancient Rajis and 
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nobles for the up-keep and spread of our religion, and the funds: 
they administered were our own, and it is our duty to see that 
they are put to their proper uses, and not allowed to be diverted 
to such ignobie purposes as they now subserve. In that connex- 
ion, Mr. T. B. Vasudeva Sastri Avargal spoke in very strong 
terms about the maladministration prevailing in maths but add- 
ed that the temple administration was much better now than. 
before. Then rose Mr. Pandituraisvami Tevar Avargal, Presi-- 
dent of the Tamil Saügham and President of the Second Session 
of the Saiva Siddhanta Conference, amidst repeated cheers, and 
delivered a very powerful speech, remarking that the subject 
appealed to him kneely. He spoke in the most scathing terms 
about the abuse of temple and math endowments and said it 
was our duty to see tbat these endowments were properly 
administered, and quoting a verse from the Sivadharmottara 
in which the severest penalties are inflicted not only on 
those who prosecuted Siva-kainkaryam without a conscience. 
but equally on those who looked thereon without removing 
the abuse. He was definitively of opinion that the organiza- 
tion of the Samaja should be strengthened and a journal 

should also be published under its auspices, as its organ, and 

so on. Messrs. Nataraja Tevar of Ràmnad, Muttiru]appa 

Pillai of Srivaikuptham, P. M. Muttaiyà Pillai, Vice-President 

of the Tuticorin Saiva Siddhanta Sabha also took part in the 

debate. Then the Hon'ble. Mr. M. Sambanda Mudaliyar spoke 

on the Maladministration of Ternple Endowments, and said that 

he and his friends in the Legislative Council were thinking of 

introducing a bill to remedy the evils of the old Act, now in 

force, and advised the Samája to strengthen their hands by 

submitting memorials to Government og the subject. 

Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, in moving a resolution on the 
subject, observed that-while he practised asa Vakil in Madura, 
he was engaged in a litigation connected with several -of the 
Madura Devasthanams, and was thus fully cognizant of the 
various defects of the existing Act, and of the abuses prevailing 
in the various institutions, and he bad as a matter of- fact 
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preicnsd sevcral public meetings in the Pudumantapam in 
Madura where these questions were discussed and resolutions 
adopted. The Maladministration of Devasthanams used to 
figure as an invariible item in all the memorials submitted 
during gubernatorial tours about two decades ago, but, when 
the various pieces of legislation attempted by the Madras 
Government were knocked on the head by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the people lost all heart. If we had not yet secured better 
legislation at all, it was not the fault of the local Government. 
The Government of India were yet under a delusion that the 
people would resent any fresh legislation on the subject. It is 
this delusion that the Samaja should try to sweep away 
by mass-memorialising the India Government. He was always 
of opinion that the existing evils were due to a legislative 
enactment, and if these were to be removed, it could only 
be done by fresh legislation. The resolution was to the 
effect that the conference was strongly of opinion that tne 
Religious Endowments Act required revision and re-legislation 
and that a memorial should be submitted to Government by the 
Standing Committee of the Samaja. This was seconded by 
Mr. T. B. Vasudeva Sastriga]. The President in putting the 
resolution to the vote explained how the Government of Mysore 
had grappled with the difficulty, and enumerated the various 
reforms introduced by that Government in the Administration 
of Temple and Math Endowments. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

A Committee was then appointed to submit on the morrow 
draft rules for the hetter and more effective organization and 
working of the Samaja, on the motion of Mr. S. Palvanna 
Mudaliyar, Secretary of Sarasvati Vilasa Sabha, Tinnevelly, 
and Mr. T. A. Ràmalihga Chettiyar Avargal, B.A., B.L., High 
Court Vakil, Tirupür, who specially commented on and com- 
mended the Samája's worthy object of lifting up the depressed 
classes. 

In the afternoon sitting, Srimati Andalammal] delivered her 
discourse taking for her text, a hymn from the Devaram : 
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" aims Jo semis amaram yaah 
Sips senyawa Cas s gno eggs 
Apt Su) seri YIS sauQu 
Qups wawsgph gui FisGa”, which being interpreted 
wil! stand 


* Hail to the Sages, to the Gods and kine all hail ! 
Let drop the gentle rain, the sovran's days increase! 
May Hara's name resound and all corrupt deeds fail ! 
And let all the ills that afflict the word de-rease! " 


Her choice of words, her analysis of the subject, and her 
delivery captivated every one's heart, and the whole exposition, 
which lasted more than an hour, showed her erudition and great 
devotion. The President paid a fitting compliment to her and 
said she belonged to a respectable family, the family of the 
late Dharmaratnakaram Arcot Narayanasvami Mudaliyar, and 
she had made a heroic self-sacrifice in coming before a male 
audience to deliver her discourse ; and that she was an ornanient 
to her community and a beacon-light to her sisters. It may be 
observed that both her father and father-in-law were erudite 
Tamil pandits, and her husband Mr. Ekambara Mudaliyar of 
Secunderabad is a devoted student of the Saiva Siddhanta and 
her discourse was the result of their joint-study. Her example 
should certainly be followed by her sisters, and it is incumbent 
on all fathers and husbands to bestow their utmost thought on 
the education of their daughters and wives. 


Mr. A. V. Gopalachariyar, M.A., B.L High Court Vakil of 
''richinopoly followed with his learned lecture on 


THE SRi PANCHAKSHARA 'NAMASIVAYA' 


and applying the canons of Vaishnava authors, he propound- 
ed its esoteric meanings, taking it first as a single word, 
then as two words, and further as three words, and thereby 
displa yed at once his great Sanskrit learning, true piety and 
broadness of mind. He said Vaishnavas were at heart Saivas, 
and Saivas were Vaishnavas. The President applauded his 
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speech very warmly and conveyed the thanks of the whole 
assembly for his interesting and able discourse. 


He was followed by Mr. Rahgasvami Nayagar Avargal, 
an intimate friend, relation, and follower of the late SrilaSri 
Somasundara Nayagar Avargal, who read a paper embodying 
an imaginary dialogue between 


AN AGAMIC AND PERSONS OF OTHER SHADES OF HINDU FAITH 


and it had the true ring of the late Mr. Nàyagar's impressive 
utterances. The paper showed that in a sense all religionists 
were also Agamics. 


After lunch, Mr. H. K., Virabasavayya, B.A. B.L., Advocate, 
Chief Court, Bangalore, delivered a short speech on 


VIRASAIVISM, 


and he pointed out that the image of Saint Tiruvaljuvar at 
Mylapore bore tbe Sivalihga on its forehead. Mr. V. V. Ramana 
Sastrin intervening said that the term Vira&aivam might be 
used to distinguish it from tbe SuddhaSaivam but not from the 
Siddhanta, as the latter term included both ViraSaivam and 
SuddhaSaivam which are Jiiana-margas.  Vira&aivam and 
Suddha&aivam differed only in the ceremonial portions of 
the cbaryà, kriyà and yoga margas, and were fully at one 
so far as the Jiiana-marga was concerned. He quoted from 
NijagunaSivayogin, a great ViraSaiva Saint to show that all 
ViraSaivas were ipso facto Sivadvaita-siddhantins. 

Mr. A. Rangasami Aiyar of Kulittalai followed with his 
able paper in English on 


SATGURU-DaRSANAM 


and he explained his subject with a wealth of quotations from 
the Divyagamas and the Upanishats and he compared and 
contrasted the idea of the Divine Teacher (Guru) from the 
Saiva and the Christian standpoints *. 


* We'hope to publish the paper in tbe pages or M ^vaaL— Ed. LT. 
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Mr. Ekambara Mudaliyar of Bangalore explained, in his 
lecture on 
PURUSHARTHA, 


the essential tenets of the Saiva Siddhanta touching the Tri- 
padartha (the Three Verities). 


This was followed by an address by Mr. H. Ramayya on 
1HE BATTLE OF LIFE, 


which was even better applauded and cheered than on the 
previous day. He said the great battle in life was concern- 
ed with fighting against one's pride, passion and lust, and 
putting them down; and that with faith in God and love for 
Him, one could move mountains. This was symbolised in the 
fight between Rama and Ravana. Our own noble spirit was 
imprisoned, as Sita was, by the Rakshasa, of our own ahankar, 
our pride and passion; work, unselfish work, and not speech, 
was required for conquering this pride. Ahankara and pride 
of power ‘and learning formed the ever-present besetting sin. 
But if we dedicate all our acts to God and become humble of 
spirit and loving of heart, God, as the spectator, supporter and 
the MaheSvara, would take on Himself our burdens, and we 
could then erect our Sets of spiritual strength and hope, and 
cross the ocean of tribulation and sorrow, and regain and 
realize our own noble spirit, and be united to God. The real 
Setu was according to the Upanishats none else than God 
Himself *. And .what greater honour can there be to one 
than to be called Setupati as our Raja of Rāmnād and his 
ancestors were called ? Thé speaker here greatly eulogised 
the late Raja Bhaskara Setupati wi whose Bory it was to send 


-God js spoken of as the Ss, ix the following passage of the 
Chhandogya Upanishat: “That Atman is a Sets, so that these worlds may 
. not be confounded. Day and night do not pass that ‘Setu’, nor obd 
age, death, and grief, neither good nor evil deeds. All evildoers tut: 
back from it, fot the World of Brahman ela aai ve cao 
Ct.-alsó Brihaddranyaka Upanishas V, iv, 22. 
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Svami Vivekananda to Chicago. The soul of that Setupati 
was even now amongst them, giving them hope and encour- 
agement. It was a rousing speech and very much applauded. 


Early on the morning of the 28th, the Committee met to 
consider the rules which were drafted by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai, and with slight changes they were passed; they were 
then placed before the General Body, and accepted. In the 
afternoon, the Standing Committee and the office-bearers were 
elected, and the Raja of Ramnad was chosen as the Patron 
of the Samaja, amidst acclamation. Then Papers on different 
subjects were read by Virudai Sivajfiana Yogi Svàmigal, 
Mr. S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, m.a., of the Christian 
College *, Mr. V. V. Ramana Sa&trin, F. z. s. Erc., t General 
Secretary, Mr. Ganapati SaStrin, Mr. Ramachandra Bhüpati, 
P. M. Muttaiya Pillai of Tuticorin, S. C. Nagi Chettiar of 
Madras, Mr. Palvanna Mudaliar and Mr. Püvai Kalyanasun- 
dara Mudaliyàr of Madras. Mr. H. Ramayya delivered his last 
address and it was also warmly applauded. Mr. Nallasvami 
Pillai briefly explained the purport of the other papers sent 
by Srimat A. Govindacharya of Mysore, Mr. R. S. Subraman- 
yam of Mannar§, Mr. Sivapadasundaram Pillai of Jaffna, Mr. 
P. Narayana Aiyar of Madura, Mr. T. Somasundara DeSikar 
of Tiruvarur, Mr. Vaidyalinga Mudaliyar of Negapatam, 
Mr. Kalyan Shetty, B.a., of Sholapar, Mr. Gopal. ikrishnan, 
Assistant Editor of Svadesamitian of Madras, and Srimat 


s The Paper of Mr. S. Aaina Pillai was on the py- 
chology of that militant Agamic classic, the O!ivilodukkam, and it is hi: 
intention to revise and amplify it for publication in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Lcndon.—Ed4. L. T. 

f The Paper of Mr. V. V. Ramana Sustrin was entitled “Sri-Mala- 
Natha’s Srimantramalika—A Study.” It was written in Tamil and will 
be embodied in an extended form as an Introduction in the edition of Sn- 
mantramalika with foot-notes that is to be shortly issued by the Ripon 
Press, Madras An English Translation of the same paper will be con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London.—Ed. L. T. 


§ His paper appears on p. 371 of this number of the Journal.—Ed. L.T. 
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Ananda Shanmukha Saranalaya Svamin of Tillaivijlagam of 
Tanjore District *. 

The President in winding up the proceedings said that 
all the three days had been busy days, and a good deal of work 
had been done, and that all the papers read and speeches made 
had shown a high level of excellence. One great feature of 
the gathering was that Saivas from all parts of the country 
were brought together and made to realize their unity, 
and he hoped that future conferences would be attended by 
Saivaites from all parts of India. He gracefully acknowledged 
the hospitality of the Raja of Ramnid which was enjoyed 
to the fullest; The Raja had arranged for the boarding and 
lodging of the delegates of the Confererce with all liberality, 
and their comforts were hence attended to with zest and keenness. 
He thanked Mr. Dinakarasvami Teva", the President of the 
Reception Committee, and Mr. Nataràja Tevar, the Secretary 
thereof for their noble work and Mr. Pàndituraisvàmi Tevar 
for giving them his best countenance. Their stay was very 
pleasant and the excellent sea-breeze of Ramnad had braced 
their nerves. He thanked the volunteers for their sincere work 
and Mr. Nal'asvümi Pillai and Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin for 
the success that bad attended the present Session of the Con- 
ference. He moved a resolution that 4 telegram be sent to 
the Raja of Ramnad thanking him for his great kindness and 
hospitality, which was carried unanimously by acclamation. 
Mr. Pancitturaisvami Tevar thanked the President in a suitable 
speech. Mr. Natarája Tevar thanked the lecturers and dele- 
gates and all of them were garlanded. The Secretary of the 
Conference, Mr. V. V. Ramana Sastrin thanked all assembled 
for the’ succes they have contributed to bring about, save for 
which the Conf: vence would not have proved such an instructive 
function as it turned out to be. The meeting dispersed with 
cheers to the Raja, the British Raj and King- Emperor George. 

PAPERS DISTRIBUTED. 

Several papers and pamphlets were distributed gratis. 
Among those were Mr. Adimila M udali yár's address on ‘Duties 
of Savites', Srimat Ananda Shanmukha Saranalaya Svamin's 


* This is one of the very best papers sent up to the Conference, lt 
dealt with. the central teachings of Agamic mysticisin—Ed.L.T. 
5 
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paper on 'Siddhànta Sáram', and a Tamil tract on ‘ Saiva 
Religion and Advaita Siddhanta Philosophy ', Mr. Nallasvami 
Pillai's English paper on 'Saivism and its relation to other 
systems’, as well as his Tamil pamphlet on ‘Personality of 
God’ which was printed at the expense of the Tiruchengode 
Saiva Siddhànta Samaja. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE RECEPTION AND ACCOMMODATION. | 
The President and his party and all the delegates arrived on 
the afternoon of the 25th December 1910 and were received on 
the platform of the Ramnad Railway Station by Mr. Dina- 
karasvami Tevar and Mr. Nataràja Tevar and the iocal Sub- 
Magistrate Mr. Chokkalingam Pillai and other principal citizens 
and officials. The President Mr. K. P. Puttanna Chettiyar accom- 
panied by Mr. Nallasvami Pillai * and Mr. Nataraja Tevar, were 
taken in a torch-light procession from the Railway Station to the 
Palace towards the evening, and the procession was beautificd by 
all the Raja’s paraphernalia and by fireworks. The President 
and his party were accommodated in the Parvatavardhani Vilas. 
Most of the delegates were accommodated in the Sankara Vilas 
and Mangala Vilas, and several ‘other smaller bungalows and 
houses were utilised for accommodating other delegates who had 
come up with their families. The hospitality that was extended 
to them left nothing to be desired. Though the Raja was away at 
Allahabad on account of the Industrial Exhibition ihat was held 
there, Mr. Nataraja Tevar who was in charge of the Reception 
arrangements managed everything with tact and cleverness. 
As Mr. Nallasvami Pillai observed, it was fortunate he had 
been given an opportunity to win his spurs, and Mr. Natardaja 
Tevar must be distinctly congratulated on having won them. 
We must also say that unlike the scions of noble families m 
Tamil districts, he and his brother Mr. Velusvami Tevar, whose 
unavoidable absence was deeply regretted, are cultured young 
gentlemen and their love of learning and the learned is quite 
commendable. 

On the morning of 29th December, a group photograph of 
the President and the delegates was also taken, and the President 
and the party left for RameSvaram the same forenoon. 

* The moving spirit of the Conference was really Mr. J. M. Nalla- 


svami Pillai, and without him the Conference would have been an inanity. 
This we say in justice to the demands of truth —Ed. L. T. 


Tayumanavar—His Life, Teachings and Mission.* 


' I. HIS LIFE. 


Not very long ago, at the close of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian era, when the old and once powerful kingdoms 
of Chera, Chola and Papdiya were in their decline, there reigned 
in Vijayanagaram' of the Chola country Tirumalai Nayagar, 
a chief of princely repute. Much is not known of the his- 
tory of his line or of his contemporaries; but his grandson 
Vijayaraüga Sokkanatha Nayagar who is said to have reigned 
between a. c. 1704 and 1731 had the good fortune of having 
under him a minister, born of a line of reputed statesmen in the 
sacred town of Vedaranyam, and a Vellala by caste. The 
minister's spotless character and great piety won for him the 
favour of his Chief who entrusted him with all the responsible 
duties of the State. Kediliyappa Pillai (that was his name) 
was a household word in the country and as the name signifies 
he was the flawless or the sinless squire of the land. His only 
son Sivachidambaram Pillai was allowed to be adopted by his 
paternal uncle and the home of Kediliyappa Pillai was without 
the charms and joys of a babe. To call back his son from the 
home of his brother would have been heart-rending .to his 
brother and on that account he sent up his supplications to the 
Blissful Lord of Trichinopoly, Tayumancsvarar *, for the boon 
ofa son. And before long he was blessed with a son who was 


* A paper read before the Saiva-Siddhanta Conference ai Ramnad, 
1910.—E4. L. T. 

3 This was apparently the name of a principality bordering on the 
environs of | Trichinopoly. There is a place called Vijayapuram near 
Tiruvalur, Tanjore District —E4. L. T. 

* The name of the Divinity is really MatribbuteSvara which phrase 
is aptly rendered into Tamil as Tayumanavar or Tayumanar.—Ed L. T. 
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named after the Lord who listened to his prayers, srancresam 
(Tayumanavar). 


The joy of the parents knew no bounds and the boy 
grew in Smoe»nisr? (Tirumayaikkadu °), his birth place, under 
the kind care of Qs;eve$use»o (Gajavlli-ammai) his mother, 
and under the wings of gmjurQarsvasi (TayumaneSvarar) the 
mother of all. At the age of discretion he was schooled under 
proper guidance and became proficient in literature, both Sans- 
krit and Tamil, and above all, in the study of Jiiana Sastras, 
the sciences of wisdom of the Great Masters. By now the tem- 
poral life of Keciliyappa Pillai was coming to an end and when 
he breathed his last, to the great regret of the Chief, Vijaya- 
ranga, the lad of barely sixteen, was called to fill the gap caused 
by his father, in the position of the Chief Minieter of State. It 
was no surprise that he filled the place worthily to the satisfac- 
tion of his master and the people, and although his attention was 
engrossed in the duties of the State, Lis spirit was hankering 
after the Bliss of Peace and eagerly looking for a Master and a 
Guide, who will initiate him into the mysteries of the Spiritual 
Realm. With a view to hit at the proper Master he would, at 
the risk of being arrogant, question every Jñani whom he came 
across and discuss with him the knotty problems of Religion 
and Philosophy. He was a frequent visitor at the temple of 
gmujurGarcbarmi (Tayumanesvarar) and one day he saw at the the 


` This is Vedaranyam. We chance to know the place and its tradi- 
tions rather intimately, as we hail therefrom. According to the prevalent 
information on the lips of very oldish folk at Vedaranyam, to which we 
must attach great impcrtance, in the absence of other sources of reliable 
testimony, Tayumanar’s mother was a native of Vedarapyam. Tzyum- 
anar's childhood and early boyhood were spent at Vedarapyam. The only 
surviving, prominent member of his mother's family, and hence related to 
him, in a measure, by blood-ties, is Mr. Appakuttiya Pillai of Vedaran- 
yam, who is the Manager of the Devasthanam Ofhce attached to the 
Vedaranyam Temple. If we remember : orrectly, Mr. Appakuttiya Pillai's 
father was the grand-nephew of "Tayumanar's mother. Mr. Aypakuttiya 
Pillai is, we fancy, blessed with children, and there is hence prey chance 
of the future perpetuation of his line —Zd. L. T. 
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entrance to the shrine of 5Pewao;5£ (Dakshinamirti), a 
Sage in deep meditation prepossessing and graceful. He 
approached him with great obeisance and fell a victim to 
the spiritual glance of the sage. With quailed heart and 
shrunken mind, he stood motionless, unable to collect himself 
to put his usual questions. His nerves failed him and he 
fell, prostrating at the Holy feet of the Sage, Not a word 
passed between them, for, the lad was almost dumb-stricken 
and the Sage was the Speechless Master Quora (Mauna- 
guru)*. The master now departed hence and the lad mechani- 
cally followed. On they went to a lonely place, where the 
lad poured out his prayers and tears to move the master to 
speak a word. The word of Blessing came at last, to his. 
great Joy. Thus encouraged, he put his first question— Lord! 
what is the book in your hand ? 


In short sweet words the Master impressed upon him the 
excellence of the spiritual experience of Sivasvanubhavam and 
stated that the book in his hand was the guide to such a goal— 
Sacras iH (Sivajnanasiddhi)f the treasure of the spiritually- 
inclined. After initiating him in the preliminaries, the master 
instructed him to pass the stage of the householder and to be 
‘resigned and alone-become ', #suaS@se0e, before he could be 
led into Jiana-Nishtha, the establishment-in-wisdom. The disci- 
ple parted, with reluctance, from the Master and continued his 

* This Sage is often apostrophised by Tayumanar in his Poems.— 
Ed. L.T. 


f This is one of the classical mystic works devoted to the Ágamánta. 
Its Sanskrit original is prized most, but difhcult to get, and we have only 
seen portions thereof at the hands of some of the Dikshits of the Chidam- 
baram Temple. We are told that complete Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
work, written in Grantha cbaracter, exist in Chidambaram, but that their 
owners will not readily part with them. Of course, the only form in which 
Siva-jüàn a-Siddhi is generally known, is the Tamil work bearing that name, 
which, in common with the Sanskrit original, is attributed to the same 
author who is known as Sivanandasivac hai ya, wnnamed tbe Sakala- 
gamapapdita, ‘the Master of all the .Ayamas.’—Za. L. T. 
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spiritual exercises among the worries of the State. His spiritual 
greatness soon became known in the land, and the king or chief 
himself no more looked upon him as his minister, but took him 
for his Master. But still the Government was carried on as 
usual until Vijayaranga, ripe with love and devotion, under the 
guidance of his Minister-Master, resigned the earthly throne 
for the heavenly, and disappeared from the scene. 


Minister of State no more, but Master of Wisdom, 
Tàyumanasvami, was free to go on his own way. The Govern- 
ment now devolved on the queen Minakshiyammai, who sent for 
the Svàmi, with a view to insist on his continuing the ministry. 
She had already heard of the accomplishments of the minister, 
both physical and mental, but not of the spiritual. She saw the 
minister before her, beaming with youth and vigour, princely 
beauty and lovely form, and offered him her kingdom and her- 
self; she saw the fleshly form of the Svàmi through her fleshly 
eyes, and wished to satisfy her carnal desire by enticing him 
with her offers. Shelittle knew of the spirit within the form 
of the Svami. With pity for the ignorance of the poor queen, 
the Svàmi left the palace, went beyond the limits of her kingdom 
and settled at Devanagar. His brother Sivachidambaram Pillai 
and cousin Arulaiyappa Pillai, having heard of the Svami’s 
departure from Trichinopoly, called on him at Devanagar, 
and entreated him to return home to settle in household life. 
Unable to cross the wishes of his brother, and in order to fulfil 
the commands of his Master, Qrareræm (Maunaguru), he agreed 
and repaired to Vedaranyam where he soon tied the nuptial 
knot with o aris pwbdws (Mattuvarkulal-ammai) a hand- 


some maid.* 
(To be continued.) 
R. S. S. 


* We'shall make enquiries ‘about: tte family whereof the bride of 
Táàyumaünür came, and acquaint our readers, in a future number, with 
particulars as. regards the present representatives, if any, of that family. 
—kd. L.T. i 


A Triangular Duel over the Science of Prediction. 


VIL. 


JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY.—THE LAST WORD. 


Sir, 


I do not think it will serve any good purpose to take up 
any more of your valuable space to prolong the controversy 
on a subject, which admittedly is used merely as a peg 
to hang personal tirades on. I am glad to know that 
* Astrolabus " characterises the “ presumptuous proposal ” 
I called in question, asa “utopian scheme”, and as I did not 
associate anybody's name with it, but took it as it appeared 
“prominently in The /ndian Patriot" [ need not notice my 
friend's disclaimer. 

As to the "explanatioa" of the “ Rejoinder”, I cannot 
congratulate my friend on the iruplicit faith he has placed on 
the judgment of the disinterested reader that it would be 
favourable to him ; nor couid I congratulate him on the “judg- 
ment” used, or the language chosen in framing the ‘Rejoinder.’ 
The verdict of the disinterested reader who has “read both the 
original letter and the rejoinder side by side ” “ with an eye to 
the main issue" has gone against him. I do not want to 
irritate my friend into inditing another of his ' brutum fulmens' 
against me; but lest he think that 1 am drawing upon my 
imagination I quote the patent verdict of “one” who has read it, 
complying with .the conditions laid out by my friend, and it 
runs in these words: ‘There ts a total absence of judicial balance.’ 
With this “patent ” verdict on the Rejoinder, " which I would 
not have quoted but for my friend's courting it, I can leave the 
dead past to bury its dead, but my friend sets up another 
startling theory which demands a word in reply. 
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lf acknowledging the truth ofa science, as science, must 
necessarily involve an “unquestioning faith” in the *'buil- 
headedly honest and witlLal self-deluded " interpreters of that 
science, then I plead guilty to the charge of not having that 
faith, and calmly and unconcernedly await the. judgment and 
sentence of * Astrolabus ". and all others of that iik on my 
devoted head. My motto far many years now, since I under- 
stood what true faith was and practiced it with a view to what 
godly men call * growing in grace," is:— 


“Give me not, O God, that blind foolish faith in my friend, 
that sees no evil where evil is, but give me, O God, that 
sublime belief, that seeing evil, I yet have faith. ” 


If Astrolabus and the stars themselves would frown at me 
for holding and publishing this article of Faith, they are 
welcome to do so. I think Ican afford to face their well or 
ill-conceived frowns, and survive. 


If the ¿se dixit of Astrolabus “that ‘ conquering fate’ 
js a night-mare and a delusion” is itself sufficient proof and 
demonstration of the truth contained in the proposition, then let 
him and those who believe with him hug it to their bosom and I 
will have no quarrel with any of them. I regret I have not the 
Poems of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox by me now, to present 
* Astrolabus" with some exquisitely beautiful verses addressed 
by her “To an Astrologer”, but, to make my own position clear, 
and to save such others as may not find Astrolabus's "dictum" a 
sufficient proof for putting their entire faith in astrology, I shall 
quote a few lines from Tennyson, which I have already used in 
my "Study of a Temple Tradition" drawing my own lessons 
from it. I would much prefer rather to err with Tennyson, 
the poet and seer, than believe with Astrolabus and all the 
host, of Fortune-Tellers put together! 


“Turn Fortune, turn by wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn Fortune, turn thy wheel, in sunshine, storm and cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 
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Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 

Frown and we smile, the lords of our own bands ; 
For man js man and master of his fate."— Tennyson. 
(The quotations of the last line are mine.) 


* To show how faithful I have been in swallowing the pills 
so kindly ‘dispensed’ by Mr. Svaminatha lyer., I clothed my 
rejoinder in almost his own words. And still he complaines 
have not ‘met’ him." 


These two sentences from Astrolabus's “explanation” in 


‘the issue of 3rd June, are in themselves a revelation and show 


up the “ motif"—the motive-power behind Astrolabus's unedi- 
fying exhibition of himself. 1f Iam unfortunately found want- 
ing in faith to believe in his dictum about ‘conquering fate’, 
I am free to confess “ that seeing evils (in my friend s advocacy) 


Y yet have faith (in him as a man i.e. a thinking being)". That 


which to-day is rank heresy, will to-morrow become, with the 
natural growth and expansion of soul-experience, a reverent 
object of faith and worship, which, in other words, mean the 
same thing as an earnest striving after and living up to the 


‘Ideal on high.* This natural and conscious striving of the think- 
ng, meditative mind (when one has achieved “ chitta-vritti- 


nirodha ") to realise its own Spiritual Ideal on high, is what 
Emerson beautifully. described by the pregnant words “ Hitch 


your wagon toa star," which Astrolabus, in his ignorance of 
-its true meaning, made the subject of such banter i in his so- 


called “ rejoinder.” 


'I feel very sorry that I have been obliged to cross swords 
with a friend; and if the “main issue” involved has been 


‘merely my “personal merit ", be it in the field of “lip-yoga ” 


or " paper-realisation," I would gladly have left my friend to 
occupy the whole field with triumph, and exercise his undisputed 
sway over his friends, followers and admirers. But he seemed 
to question the facts in in f article, and attempted to crush me 


* The latter part of the sentence is hardly clear in all conscience.— 
Ed. L. T. 
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or rush me out of the “forum” by a pondcrous display of 
words, for the opinion. 1 expressed on the facts stated. That 
is “repressing thought" by "force "—by a fusilade of vitu- 
perative epithets, which are none the less objectionable to a 
serious student, because they are intentionally "clothed in 
almost his own words." lam however thankful to my friend 
for giving me an opportunity of testing my temper, against an 
unscrupulous personal attack, the more provocative, because 
the least consistent and sincere, where the expressions most 
offended the good taste and manners of polemical writing*. 
The tradition jackdaw strutting in its borrowed feathers, could 
not have offended against good taste and manners more than 
“the rejoinder clothed in almost his own words." If to borrow 
one's words and dip them all in the mire and pelt one again 
with those words with the mud and mire dripping and stinking, 
is Astrolabus's notion of "mceting " a statement of fact or 
opinion, then I must bow again to Astrolabus and leave the 
field entirely to him. 


If “Astrolabus” cannot discuss principles dissociating them 
from personalities, then let him fire his fusilade of vituperative 
words against me, to his heart’s content. These vituperative 
words if they embody any earnest thought, have a knack of 
coming home to roost; and if they are devoid of earnest 
thought they are mere bubbles that can do no one any harm 
but the heart that blows them into shape. When the Invoca- 
tion “Kaiji Varadappa" (“O Lord of Kaüchi!") raises a 
rejoinder, “Engu Varadappa?" (Where is the food coming ?) 
the devotee knows how to answer it. Be the cry, therefore, war 
or truce with my friend, this is my last word to him. 
“ Maune kalohanasti. "' 


C. V.S. 


* We cannot however congratulate Mr. Svaminatha lyer upon the 
management of his temper in the present controversy, for, as a matter of 
fact, he is not behind * Astrolabus" in overstepping the limits of 
journalisti: decorun.—Ed4. L. T. 


Maritime Activity and Enterprise in Ancient India. 
( Continued from page 334 of No. 7 Vol. XI.) 


— ———— 


(Intercourse aud Trade by Sea with China—Ill.) 


IX. THE GREAT EMPORIUM OF CHINESE TRADE IN INDIA 
THE BENGAL PORT OF TAMRALIPTI 


The greatest emporium in India in ancient and medizval 
times, of the maritime trade carried on with China and the 
Indian colonies in the Eastern seas, was the ancient town of 
Tamralipti on the Bengal seabcard, at the mouth of the Hughli, 
from which indians had set forth since the Vedic times® on 
their commercial and colonising expeditions far out into the 
Indian Ocean. There appears to have beena regular traffic 
carried on by sea between this port and Ceylon on the one 
hand, and China and the Indian settlements in the Malay 
Archipelago on the other. lt was the port of disembarcation 
for those who came to India from China by sea, and from here 
voyagers to the south or to China set out on their long ocean 
journey. We have seen Fa-hien embark here in a large 
merchant vessel in 4. D. 411 and reach Ceylon in fourteen days, 
sailing day and night. Two centuries and a half later we find 
I-sing speak of Tamralipti as “This is the port where one 
embarks for returning to China" (Vide I-tsing's Memoirs by 
Chavannes, p. 97). Ltsing arrived there in a. D. 673 in a ship 
belonging: to the king of Sri-Bhoja, and twelve years. later he 


*T amralipta is mentioned i in the Aharia: Parisishthà Lvi, 4 and also 
very frequently in the MaAab'türata, the Purdyas, the Varaha Samhità and 
other sacred and secular Sanskrit literature, as well as in many 
inscriptions. These references have been summarised in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Bengal, :yo3, pp. 288-291, by that erudite bengali 
scholar and archwolugist, Babu Manomehan Chakravarty, M.A. B.L., M ReiS 
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embarked on board an Indian merchant ship at the same port, 
heavily laden with Indian sacred texts forming ‘more than five 
lacs of slokas, which if translated into Chinese, would make a 
thousand volumes’ (/bid, p. 10). Speaking of this port he 
refers to the regular maritime communication between Tamra- 
lipti and Ceylon, and describes the usual route from India to 
China by way of Tamralipti and the Indian colonies in tne 
following words :— 


*' Tamralipti is forty yojanas south from the eastern limit of India. 
There are five or six monasteries; the people are rich. lt belongs to 
Eastern India and is about sixty yojanas from Mahabodhi and Sri-Nalanda. 
This is the place where we embark when returning to China, Sailing 
from here two months in the south-east direction we come to Ka-cha. 
By this time a ship from B'ioja will have arrived there. This is generally 
in the first or se ond month of the year. But those who go to the 
Simhala Island (Ceylon) must sail in the south west direction. They say 
that that island is 700 yojanas off. We stay in Ka-cha till winter, then 
start on board ship for the south, and we come after a month to the 
country of Malayu which has now become Bhoja; there are many States 
(under it). The time of arrival is generally in the first or se:ond month. 
We stay there till the middle of summer and we sail to the north; in 
about a month we reach Kowa"g-fu (Kwang-tung in china). The first half 
of the year will have passed by this time. When we are helped by the 
power of our (former) good actions, the journey everywhere is as easy 
and enjoyable as if we went through a market, but, on the other hand, 
when we have not much influence of karma, we are often exposed to 
danger as if (a young one) in a reclining nest. I have thus shortly 
described the route and the way home, hoping that the wise may still 
expand their knowledge by hearing more." 


Many of I-tsing's contemporaries also landed at Tamralipti 
and resided for considerable periods in its monasteries, The 
Master ofthe Law, Tao-lin, came there by way of Java and 
the WNicobars, and resided there three years, learning the 
Sanskrit language (vide l-tsing's Memoirs by Chavannes, 


* Vide Mr. Takakusu's Irtrodtciios to his translation of I-tsing’s 
Records, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 
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p. 100). I-tsing on his arrival at Tamralipti had met there at 
the monastery named Varaha another compatriot of his, the 
Master of Dhyana, Ta-tcheng-teng, who had come by way of 
Ceylon and whose ship was pillaged by brigands at the moment 
when it entered the mouth of the river. 7a-tcheng-teng resided 
at Tamralipti for twelve years and acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit language. (Jóid p.71). Hwui-Lun, a 
Buddhist pilgrim bailing from Korea, remarked of Tamralipti, 
* this is the place for embarking for China from East India, and 
close to the sea" (vide “Life of Hiuen-Thsang" by S. Beal, 
p. xxviii). There are various other Chinese travellers who 
landed or embarked at Tamralipti. It appears that these 
religious enquirers from China and other foreign countries 
arriving at the port by sea were welcomed and hospitably treated 
at the Buddhist monasteries of which there were some ten in the 
town with ‘more than a thousand brethren.’ (vide On Yuan 
Chwang by T. Watters, vol. 11, p. 190.) 

The great Hiuen Thsang, whose travels in India took up 
more than sixteen years (a. D. 629-645), arrived at Tamralipti in 
the course of his journey and he describes the town as wide in 
circuit and situated near an inlet of the sea. The kingdom of 
Tamralipti of which it formed the capital formed ‘a bay where 
Jand and water communication met' and consequently the 
inhabitants who are said to have been courageous had grown 
prosperous by trade, and “wonderful articles of value and 
gems had collected there in abundance " (vide Buddhis Records 
of the Western World, by S. Beal, vol. 11, p. 201 anc On Yuan 
Chwang by Mr. Thomas Watters, vol. 11, p. 190). Hiuen 
Thsang had made up his mind to pass over to Ceylon by sea 
from Tamralipti when a monk from Southern India dissuaded 
— The record of Hionen Thsang’s travels in India called the Si-ys-hi 
and an abstract of his Life compiled by two of his contemporaries, have 
been translated into English by Rev. Samuel Beal (London, 1884, etc.) 
and into French by Mon. Stanislas Julien (Paris, 1857 and 1853). A 
revised and critical version of the more important portions of the Records 
has been made by Mr. Thomas Watters, and has been published under 
the title, On Yuan Chwang (London, 1994). 
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him from doing so, saying “that it was not necessary for him 
to undertake a Jong ocean journey during which the contrary 
winds, the impetuous waves, and the yakshas (demons) would 
expose him to a thousand dangers; it would be better for him 
to cross over from the south-east point of Southern India 
whence he could arrive in Ceylon in the space of three days. 
This would enable him to travel with greater security and also 
to have the advantage of visiting the sacred monuments ot 
Orissa and other kingdoms " (vide Vie de Hiouen-Thsang t. e. 
Life of Hiouen-Thsang translated into French by S. Julien, 
pp. 183-184). 

Chinese travellers sometimes arrived by sea at other points 
on the Bengal coast also; for example, the Master of the 
Discipline, Tan-Koang, arrived from China at //artkela on the 
Bengal coast situated between Tamralipti and Northern Orissa. 
Another monk, Wu-hing arrived there with his companions from 
Ceylon. While a powerful Chinese sramana (monk), Seng-tche, 
arrived with his disciple and companion at the country of 
Samatata or Eastern Bengal. (Vite I-tsing’s Memoirs by 
Chavannes pp. 106, 143, 127). 

Tamralipti maintained its greatness as a seat of maritime 
commerce till the cighth or ninth century a. p. after which the 
silting up of the channel passing near it, combined with 
political changes, led to its being given up as a sea-going 
haven, and its commercial prosperity gradually dwindied. 
Subsequently the river encroached and swallowed it up, 
removing the Jast vestiges of this once famous Bengal port. 
When, however, in 1881, the river Xupuarayan was cutting 
away the modern town of Tumluk standing on the site of the old 
port, a large number of coins of very early date and terracotta 
figures of Buddhist deities were laid bare and collected —the 
poor mementous of an ancient and long past. grandeur (vide 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, vol. v, pp. 4-6). 


(To bc covitinued ). 
H. GC. 


THE “AGAMIC BUREAU” NOTES. 


Our respected Brother, Mr. R. Shanmukha Mudaliyar : 
Salem, writes to us as follows as regards M.. 
An Explanation R. S. Subrahmanyam’'s letter that appear- 
ed on pp. 236-237 of the Current Volume 
of our Journal. His letter is so informing and so unmistakably 
and convincingly worded that we deem we are doing a duty to 
all students of Indian mysticism, by publishing it iz extenso :— 


With reference to Mr. R. S. Subrahinapyam's letter that appears 
on pages 236 and 237 in No. 5 of The Light of Truth’ (Current 
Volume) I would tell you that I am perfectly satisfied with his explana- 
tion, and that I beg pardon of the writer for my construing his passage 
in a different sense. 1 am glad however, he ,says, that * Temple-worship 
is a great help to spiritual progress.’ I should have been gladder'had he 
announced the truth that’ Temple-worship is the sole arid only help for the 
‘attainment of Spiritual Progress and Perfection, after one becomes a 
Jivanmukia by a true study of the first Eleven Sütras which form tne 
means and stepping-stone to living the life contemplated by the Twt 
Sūtra, which is quoted by our Brother He must know the g:: : 
spiritual truth that to be ‘mad’ after the True Ideal and the Only i. «i 
includes participation in any amount of pyrotechnical displays and oth. 
pageantry, which symbolise nothing less than Brahmananda, when unde: - 
taken in connexion with Temple-rites or sacred functions. There is 
really no ‘wastage’ of money through such dispiays, when it is 
remembered that one has to ‘waste’ one's 'Prakritic all’ before one gets to 
deserve Hara's Blessing. The saying is: '-7548w »njseso «uso 
GaGa, aspsu * . NUM l 

The above discussion really hinges on the last šloka cf 
the Sivajiianabodha of the Rauravāgama, which runs: 

FRAME SSH | 

The commentator ejvagra yogin adds the following explanation 
on the passage : YFA gan quoi sid: aa: MERIANA BATA, 
WY p AAA WW TAT ATH A WOTCENTRTNE GARD ST | HF 
Wwer a: sménpermzneeuuem fare fraerea set: sree: 


aaa weWuxmawrícn ipee faersecra AARNE: WAT SAR 
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sq: TAIN (that is to say in Sloka r1) ama: acris (that is, 
in Šibka 10) STER: ATTA (that is, ip Sloka 9) SHA 3« tara. 
It is hence clear that in the opinion of Sivàgrayogin the 
methods of procedure laid down in the Sloka under discussion 
have to do only with the *IW&W which, in his words, is nothing 
more than ¥#qwaya. There is thus a wide disparity between 
Mr. Shanmukha Mudaliyar’s explanation and that of Sivagra- 
yogin. The stage of Mukti (=Spiritual Freedom) will there- 
fore legitimately devolve on the MARU contemplated in Sloka 9: 


Ra ursus ara gemino | 
ear RRM Aerated: tI 


s*s 


This book is issued in French by Mons. H. Daragon .of 
Paris. 'Sexology' is the art of predicting 
La Sexologie the sex of infants previous to their birth, 
par and may be regarded as the specialised 
Sirius de Massilie. — pzognostics of sex, and we may, therefore, 
say that tne present work is a vade-mecum 
for mothers and wives. It may be asked, how is our author 
able to enlighten families on a point which is mostly a puzzle to 
the science of medicine? We reply, he is able to do so by 
merely solving the problem with the help of stellar influences. 
In order to predict generation he first erects horoscopes for the 
husband and the wife and compares them with each other ; then, 
aided by some very practical and clear astronomical .tables, 
specially formulated for the purpose, he indicates the methods 
of ascertaining the duration of pregnancy, the day of delivery 
and the number and sex of progeny, and lays down hints for 
procreating a male or female child at will. The book is claimed 
to be based on a long experience that is at once scientific, 
absolutely precise and exact. And we reserve a critical review 
for a future issue. 
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MANI-MEKHALAI. 


(Continued from page 350 of No. 8, Vol. X1. J 


CHAPTER VL 
THE ENCLOSURE OF THE CHAKRAVALA-KOTT AM. 


While Mani-Mckhalai Deyvam was.thus enthusiastically 
singing the praises of Buddha before the altar in the Crystal 
Pavilion, Sutamati and her charge were standing sad and 
anxious because of the parting words of Utaya-Kumaran, 
But now turning to them, the nymph inquired the cause of their 
anxiety. When she had ascertained this, she said you may Be 
quite certain that the desire of the prince for Mani-Mckhalai 
will not pass away. He has left this grove, considering it as 
too sacred to admit of bis carrying her away from it ; but in 
the street beyond he is waiting for your exit, and if you return 
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thither you cannot possibly escape him. There is how- 
ever, a gate on tlie other side of the wall through which 
youcan pass into the extensive enclosure called the Chakra- 
váala-Kotta m. 


“Why”, said Sutamati to her, “do you call it by that 
high sounding name. All others call it the Burning Ground 
Enclosure ; is it not the cemetery of the city? You call it “the 
Assembling Place of the Universe." How can it have this 
name?" The descriptions given in this story are very diffuse 
and highly ornamented ; they had great interest for the people 
of those days, containing as they do, all that was known or 
fancied in regard to the Archzology of the city. In the 
original, they have a singular poetic grace, which cannot be at 
all preserved in any translation. 


The following then is Mani-Mekhalai-Dey vam's account, of 
the Chakravala-Kotfam. In Kaviri-Püm-Pattinam, from its 
very foundation, there has been a cemetery in this place. It is 
surrounded on all four sides by a wall with many gates. 
There is the enclosure of the goddess Kali. There are many 
smaller enclosures in which mighty devotees, kings, queens 
who would not survive their husbands, and others have their 
memorials inscribed with each one's name, caste, and religion. 
These are small or great, according to the worth of those to 
whom they are dedicated. The enclosure contains pillars 
where saerifices are offered to the various gods of the cemetery. 
There are pedestals for memorial stones, there are huts for the 
watchmen to eat and sleep in; there are long lines of garlands 
and canopied walks; there are places for burning corpses or 
simply interring them; and pits in which bodies may be placed 
ahd then walled up or where they may be hidden away in huge 
coffins. Many and various are the sounds you hear there: 
the sound of comers and goers, by day and by night. There 
the funeral drums are heard; there, the voices of those who 
are adoring deceased devotees sound out ; there, you hear the 
wail of those who weep for the dead; on another side, the 
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jackals are howling; screech-owls are calling on the dead, the 
owls of the wilderness utter their complaining ery ; mysterious 
birds, with human heads, utter sounds oí woe; there, tregs of 

every kind grow around. . There are Vagai trees, the home of 
"demons ; there are courts surrounded by 7/7/d trees, the abode 
of birds which rejoice to eat the fat and the flesh of the corpses. 
There are courts surrounded by Vanni trees, where the 
Kabaligar dwell; there are //unthat trees surrounding courts 
where the skulls of those who have died, worn away by ascetie 
devotions, hang ; there, too, are halls where those are found who 
devour the corpses of the dead. Around are strewed old fire- 
pots, withered garlands, and broken vases; grains of rice offered 
as lesser gifts to the departed lie thick around. 


There was enacted the sad tragedy of Sarhgalan. He lost 
his way, and there encountered a demon that was wildly 
dancing, and fearing it, fled crying aloud. There his mother 
met him to whom he cried “I have lost my life through a 
demon I met in the burning-ground," and so saying fell dead 
at her feet. Forthwith Gotamai rushed forth lamenting 
loudly and saying “My aged husband and | are blind. We 
have no other help tban our son. But some evil spirit bath 
devoured his life without a pitying thought of us." So saying, 
she took up the corpse,of her precious son and clasping it to 
her breast came to the gatein the wall that surrounds the 
cemetery and said to me " Jambápati, thou art the protec- 
tress of all within these walls, and dost guard them, so that no 
evil draws near them. But bast thou no sense of justice ? hence- 
forth what shall I do?" Thus in her affliction she complained. 
Jambapati made answer to her complaint “for what cause hast 
thou summoned me in this burning ground inthe gatéway 
where demons come and go.” 


Gotamai told her sad story. Jambapati replied “no mystic 
spirit or demon has taken thy son's life; but dire fate as % 
result of his ignorance hath borne away his soul.” To this 
Gotamai said "take my life and give back his, so shall he take 
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care of his old blind father, | humbly entreat thee." — Jamb&pati 
pitying her answered “when the spirit leaves the body, that 
goe$ where Karma takes it, and obtains another embodiment. 
No doubt can be felt about this. To bring back the life that 
is fled is a thing impossible to me. Therefore Jament not 
for thy dead son". To this Gotamai urged “have I not 
known by sacred revelation that the gods grant every boon 
their worshippers ask of them, therefore grant me this, Jamba- 
ti!” 
a Jambapati replied " if any of the gods who visit this sacred 
enclosure will grant you the boon you ask, I too might grant 
it. Let ussee if this is possible." She then summoned up the 
four classes of formless Brahmas, the sixteen classes of Brahmas 
possessing forms, the two great lights, the six classes of gods, 
the numerous host of the Asurar, the eight classes of dwellers 
in the lower world, the numberless host of the starry heaven, 
the constellations of the twenty-seven days with Asuvini at 
their head, and all the other supernatural powers that bestow 
boons in the Chakra-Valam, and said to them “you see this 
Gotamai before you, you know her history and the boon she 
asks, will you restore her dead son and take her life instead of 
his. ?' With one consent they all replied "the spirits of the 
dead pass on to other embodiments but reanimate their old 
froms no more." Gotami learned this changeless truth, took 
back to the burning-ground the body of her son, and herself laid 
down and died. Such is Gotamei's tragedy. When she had 
finished her naration, she showed them the whole of the vast en- 
closure where all the gods assembled with the entire world, and 
in its midst, Muont M?ru, with its surrounding seven moun- 
tains, its four great islands, and its two thousand smaller 
islands, with those that here and there dwelt therein. “This” 
said she “is called the Chakravala-Kottam and is called the 
burning-ground, because that lies close to its walls.” Mani- 
Mekhalai surveycd the home and listened to the story saying 
at its close “such is the life of men." Then the Fairy-Goddess, 
by her supernatural powcr, threw Mani-Mekhalai into a trance 
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and embracing her in her arms, bore her through the eir 
southward for thirty Yojanais to the little island called Mani- 
Pallavam and there set her down. 


‘CHAPTER VIL. 


THE AROUSING FROM SLUMBER. 


Jt will be seen that the object of the story is to show how 
the heroine Mani-Mckbalai was taken from the dancing hall 
where she had been born, and from her mother's associates, and 
carried through a variety of experiences, embracing life both 
natural and supernatural, in every variety, in order to bring 
her at last to the tranquil Buddhist retreat where she is left 
on the verge of the blessed consummation of Nirvana. 


It is in fact a “ Buddhist Pilgrim's Progress". From an 
evil life to the mystic joys of the Buddhist consummation. This 
gives the story its peculiar interest. Nowhere else in all 
literature is the full character displayed of that Buddhism 
which strove to absorb South India,—and failed. 


The tutelary goddess, Mani-Mekhalai-Dey vam having left 
Mani-Mzkhalai in the island of Mani-Pallavam returned and 
finding out the disappointed Utaya-Kumaran addressed bim 
as follows : 

s Oh son of the king! 


If the king swerve from right, the prosperity of tbe land will fail, 
If equity fail, rain will cease to fall. 

If rain cease to fall, human life will fail. 

Human life is to the king as his own life. 

So all things fail when the king fails iu virtue. 

So cease thou the vain pursuit of her who is 


dedicated to an ascetic life." 
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Then leaving him, she returned to the Uvavanam, where 
she had left Sutamati sleeping, and arousing her, said "I, who 
have been with you disguised, am the tutelary goddess Mani- 
Mckhalai. l came here to sec the feast of Indra; fear not. To 
Mani-Mekbalai the favouring time has come when she is called 
to become a disciple of the Buddhist WAY. Therefore have I 
taken her away and left her in the islet of Mani-Pallavam. 
Fhere she will be made acquainted with all the events of her 
former embodied life. On the seventh day from this, she will 
return hither, and though she will be disguised, you shall be 
able to recognise her when she returns hither. Many miracles 
will be wrought; go now to her mother Matavi and tell her of 
my arrival and that Mani-Mékhalai has entered the Good Way. 
She knew me of old; her father Kovalan told her of my name 
and said ‘give to your daughter the name of the tutelary 
goddess of our clan. She has appeared to me and said thou 
hast borne a pious daughter and shall utterly extirpate the 
yearning desires that Kaman brings' Bring all this to her 
remembrance" 


Accordingly Sutamati arose, and sorrowing for her 
separation, went around the park and through a little gate 
in the western wall reached the Chakravala-Kottam. There is 
a caravansary called the ** World's Hospice," at the entrance 
to which there is a pillar with an image in which a divinity 
resides. To her great astonishment, this image addressed her 
" Oh daughter sole of Iravi-Vanman! Spouse of Tuchchayan the 
cavalier. 


Thou didst give up thy life before the elephant in mortal 
fear. Oh daughter of Kausigan of Sanbai of the Karalar! 
Sutamati who art the Virai. 


Together with Tàrai and Tavvai. 
Didst enter this city with Maruta-Vegan! 


Thy younger sister Lakshmi will return to this city in 
seven days having learnt the full history of thy former 
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embodiment and of her own. Fear not because of thy separa- 
tion from her." This the image uttered with its mystic voice. 
Sutamati troubled in mind remained there until the morning 
dawned, and as soon as the sun arose, she set out, and along the 
city street, and made her way to Matavi to whom she told all 
that had occurred the day before. When she had told her 
story, Matavi sorrowed as a serpent that has lost his crest-gem; 
and Sutamati herself not able to endure the separation of 
Mani-Mekhalai remaind there as onc dead. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SORROW IN MANI-PALLAVAM. 


While Sutamati and Matavi were thus sorrowing, Mani- 
Mekhalai on the shore of the sea that surrounds the, Mani- 
Pallavam was sleeping where the tutelary goddess had left 
her. Sheawoke from her mystic slumber and like one awaking 
from death in an unknown world, she sat up and shudderingly 
looked around. Meanwhile the sun arose; she cried out “can 
this be some part of the Uvavanam that I have not seen before. 
Oh Sutamati! thou hast hidden thyself and caused me this 
distress ; I know not whether I am awake or dreaming still; 
my soul is distressed; wilt thou not reply; the darkness is 
‘gone, my mother Matavi will be distressed at my absence; Oh 
jewelled lady, hast thou gone far off; return! Is this some 
delusion sent by the goddess who appeared among us in 
woman's form? Itremble to be left here all alone; quickly 
return to me." And so exclaiming, she went seeking over each 
sand-hillock and inlet of the sea. Then she thought of her 
father and thus apostrophised “Oh thou, my sire, who wert 
wont to wear on thy jewelled girdle the sharp sword; and who 
with my mother didst pass to another land, behold my grief.” 
While she was in this state she beheld a Buddhist altar where 
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those that worship may learn the history of their old embodi- 
ments. For thus is the vision sent by Indra. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SHE LEARNS BEFORE THE ALTAR THE STORY OF HER FORMER 
EMBODIMENTS 


When this wonderful sight appeared to her, she was beside 
herself with extacy, and clasping her adoring hands above her 
head and weeping tears of rapture, she went round.the altar 
from the right; bowed down before it, and arising, she beheld the 
panorama of her former birth, and cried “Oh holy ascetic, thou 
didst know the truth. On the bank of the river Gayam, I have 
discerned the truth of all thou saidst. In the land of Gantaram, 
in the kingdom of Püruva, in the city of Idavayam, there was 
a king called Attipati whose cousin was Piramadarman. To 
that king, thou didst give insiruction in virtue. In this island 
of Jambu, seven days from this there will be an earthquake. 
When it occurs, this city will fall into the abyss that extends 
four hundred Yojanais, end will utterly perish. Therefore with 
haste leave thou this city and go to some other; the king 
caused this to be proclaimed to all his subjects, and they set 
forth, and on their way came to the bank of the river Gayam, 
and there they made their temporary home; there “Oh, Sir, as 
thou didst say, at the fixed time, the earthquake came and the 
city Idavayam perished. The king and all the others owe thee 
much love and bowed before thy feet; then thou didst instruct 
them in the way of salvation. Then the king of the city of 
Asotarain whose name was Iravivanman had a queen whose 
name was Amutap:ti. She had a daughter called Lakshmi. 
This Lakshmi became the wife of Iragulan, who was the child 
ot Nilapati. I with my husband came to thee to hear instruc- 
tion in virtue and thou didst say to me “this: Iragulan in 
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-sixteen days will die through the bite of a snake called 
Tittividam. Thou wilt be burnt with his corpse. Afterwards 
thou wilt be born in Kaviri-pümpaftinam ; there thou shalt 
suffer an affliction. The tutelary goddess Mani-Mekhalai 
shall come and appear to thee, and in the dead of night shall 
carry thee off and place thee in one ofthe islands to the 
South of Kaviri-pampattinam. After this thou shalt see the 
Buddhist shrine and shalt worship there. As soon as thou hast 
worshipped, the histury of thy past embodiments shall be 
revealed to thee. Then shalt thou understand the words 
l have spoken to thee this day." “I asked, how shall my hus- 
band be born tell me that?" To this it was replied to me “the 
tutelary goddess shall again appear and make thee understand 
all things ". But that goddess has not come. So sobbing and 
weeping she stood there. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE MAGIC SPELLS ARE GIVEN. 


While Mani-Mekhalai was in this state, her tutelary god- 
dess descended and saying “ Mani-Mékhalai has learned the 
secret of her former embodiment. She is in a blessed state of 
mind," and then turning to the shrine, she said so as to be 
heard by Mani-Mékhilai. 

All living beings on earth had lost spiritual perception, 

Their ears were stopped so that they know not what they heard; 

Then upon the desert earth that virtue again might flourish, 

In the time when light was dimmed and all was in confusion, 

As the morning sun arises with auspicious wings, 

Thou didst appear, and at thy feet I worship now. 

This shrine is Thee Thyself and so ! reverence it, 

Above all I place Thee! above the earth 

I have exhalted Thee that grief may flee away." 

2 
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She then in worship circled the shrine and stood worship- 
ping. Mani-Mekhalar drew*near and bowing before her, sald 
“By Thy grace divine ] have learnt the story of my former 
embodiment ; tell me now in what form my husband Irágulan is 
born, and where." To her the goddess replied, “Lakshmi ! listen; 
one day ina shady grove, thou hadst a petty quarrel with thy 
spouse. He then to make his peace with thee fell at thy feet. 
Then Satu-Chakkaran, a Buddhist devotee, who had been to 
the Ratna-Tivam to spread his faith, came down from the 
skies, seeing him trembling, astonished, utterly bewildered thou 
didst adore him. Seeing this Irágulan in anger cried ‘who is 
this that comes here’? Thou trembling with’ fear didst close 
his mouth and cried ‘from the skies this mighty one hath 
descended but thou dost not worship the flower of his feet nor 
praise him, how great a sin is this!’ So saying, with thy hus- 
band, you bowed at the devotee's feet, while you said ‘we are 
the humble servants of your august person, but though not of 
your disciples, we implore you to take food and drink water. 
We are prepared to obey your every injunction.' To this the 
devotee replied ‘mother I will take the food thou bringest '. 
Thus ye fed him. 


"^ The charitable act by which that day he ate and drank, 
shall never leave -you but shall release you from future birth. 


“ The Utaya-Kumaran who came to thee in the Uvavanam 
is that Irágulan himself. On that account it is, that his mind 
clings to thee and that thine so much clings to him. To break 
that clinging bond and bring thee into the good way, I have 
brought thee to this island and caused thee to see this shrine. 
Lakshmi! hear, moreover, in that former birth, thy elder sisters 
were Tarai and Virai and were the wives of Tuch-chayan, the 
king of thecity of Kachchayam. One day these two were wander- 
ing about admiring the beauty of the mountains, when they came 
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to the banks of the Ganges, and saw there Aravanmavadigal and 
reverencing him they said ' what divinity are you, and whence 
have you come?’ He replied ‘l have come here to visit the 
Mountain of the Lotus-Foot. In the ancient time, Buddha, the 
divine, resolved to free all souls of men from sorrow and fill 
them with delight, and that all might hear these tidings and 
rejoice, on that mountain peak he stood and taught the way of 
virtue. - There the print of his feet still remains, therefore it is 
called the Mountain of the Lotus-Foot. Oh ye of faultless 
wisdom, come ye to behold and worship’. As he said, they 
forthwith went and beheld the sacred mountain. Through the 
merit thus acquired, these two Tarai and Virai have been 
born and are with thee now as Matavi and Sutamati. Mani- 
Mekhalai! thou knowest now the story of thy former birth, 
thou hast learnt the fact of the appearance of Virtue upon 
earth; hereafter thou shalt hear of the tenets of other 
sectaries; but they would say she is only a young maiden, 
and would not unfold to thee the mystery of their doctrines ; 
therefore, it will be necessary for thee to assume another 
shape; therefore I will teach thee the Mantras by which 
thou shalt be able to assume other forms and to pass at 
pleasure through the aerial regions. But bear ever in mind 
that it is the virtuous WAY of Buddha, the divine, tn which 
thou art to walk; adore this shrine and depart”. As Mani- 
Mekhalai arose to go, the goddess returned and said “thou 
art now a hallowed voteress; but those who wear a mortal 
body have need of food; but I will teach thee one other 
Mantra yet that shall take away all pangs of hunger.” So 
saying, she taught her that Mantra and then departed through 
the heavenly way. 
(To be continued ). 
G. U. P. 
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'Tayumanavar—His Life, Teachings and Mission. 


(Continued from page 374 of No. 8 Vol. XI.) 


The duration of his household life was but short, during 
which his wife was brought to bed of a son and she departed 
this life. The son was named Kanaka:abhapati and was looked 
after by the father, until he was able to take care of himself, 
when there appeared, again, on the scene, the great sage Quoerer 
&c (Maunaguru) to shape the future of our Svami, Satisfied 
with the spiritual advancement of his disciple, the Master 
ordered him to take to ascetic life, renouncing all for the feet 
of the holy Lord. He instructed the Svami in the higher 
stage of the Yoga and the Jana and the symbolic and the 
spiritual worship of the Lord, warning him not to be carried 
away by the great powers of Yoga that would unfold them- 
selves in due course; but to take to the straight and narrow, 
but illumining and blissful road leading to Oneness with the 
Consciousness and Bliss of the Supreme. The Master, after 
impressing upon him that to resign one's agency and to be 
indistinguishably absorbed in the Vast Expanse of the Blissful 
Sivasvarüpa, was the goal of the 'initiated' and the true 
import of the Siddhanta Mahavak ya, went his own way. 


Tayumanasvamigal, now the homeless ascetic, clothed in 
Nature’s attire but for his span-cloth, proceeded on his pil- 
grimage visiting the famous shrines and holy waters, and 
pouring forth his mellifluous hymns to the glory of the Lord. 
While at RameSvaram, the Svami, out of sympathy with 
the famine-stricker. people of the place, is said to have caused 
it to rain in abundance, by singing a verse, which was to this 
effect :— 

“ If the true religion is the Saiva Religion, and 
the Lord of that Religion is the moon-decked 
God and if the goal is to overcome the five 
Senses and to be absorbed in the Blissful Peace, 
Oh Ye clouds pour forth in torrents." 
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He was soon tempted to pass the closing days of his life 
at Ramnad, where he was ever in spiritual communion until he 
attained Samadhi in a. c. 1742 in the presence of his disciples 
and followers among whom was Arulaiyar, whose admiration 
of the Svami is expressed in a poem. 


Thus ended the Svami’s corporeal life, but it would perhaps 
be interesting to follow his spirituallife as evidenced in his 
sweet soul-stirring hymns, a remarkable feature of which is his 
confession and repentence for his sins on the one hand and the 
earnest prayer for God's Grace on the other ; his censure on 
himself for wallowing in the world of Samsara and the 
examination ofthe evil tendencies that lurk in the heart of a 
Samsarin. He would, as if in a trumpet voice, declare that he 
has been a sinner, given up to all the five-great-sins, that his 
heart harbours envy, pride, selfishness and anger and that 
kindness and mercy, forgiveness and charity, austerity and 
devotion are quite foreign to his nature. He would feelingly 
confess that his desires and passions bave enslaved him so much 
that any resistance on his part is out of question ; he would look 
back into his gloomy past and exclaim that eons and eons have 
passed away leaving him still a sinner, grovelling in the 
dark nooks of the senses, and sense objects. All attachments 
he would give up; woman, gold and lands have no charm 
for him; transient as they are, he has seen their pleasures and 
knows that they press him down into Samsara, ever so much 
he may try to soar higher ; this body, filthy pot, full of worms 
and disease, is evanescent as a dream. And he, once given up 
to egotism and pride, is but a straw at the mercy of the eurrent 
having no:power to act by himself, and viewed with the 
Universe around is but a speck on the Vast Expanse. He has 
come to know his smallness and dependence and renounces 
everything of the ‘I’ and the ‘mine’. 


Purified by repentance and fortified by renunciation he pines 
for the Lord. Once he would beseech Him to appear before 
him, call out to Him to take him on to His Realm, and to class 
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him with His devotees; he would address the hills and vales, 
the sun, the moon and the stars, the wind, beasts and birds 
and ask them if they had seen the Lord, at whose command 
they all live and move. He would break out into words 
like these, | 


* O, Omnipresent Lord, does not the boundless ocean keep 
within a limit and millions and millions of worlds roll in space 
at Thy command? Did You not make a bow of Mount Meru, and 
swallow poison ? Haven't You infinite supernatural powers ? Is 
it difficult for You to devise a means to close my mind in con- 
centration? O Bliss of Brilliant form! Supreme Intelligence 
that is enshrined in my heart, being the indiscernible Sat, 
many alien religionists gather round me and in contempt refer 
to me—behold behold, the mar of empty words. Nevertheless 
] call out to Thee, as the pure One, the Light, the Cause, the 
Lord all-pervading, ever dancing, with an utterly melting heart 
and You see I am exhausted and my face is withered and yet 
You would not have the mercy to call me to You. O Inestimable 
Treasure of the Seekers who seek not, who taught You this 
coldness towards me? O, I see the reason why, Thou art acces- 
sible to the boundless ocean of Love of Thy devotees who, their 
bodies withering, bones melting, tears pouring down in torrents, 
constantly keep in mind the attachment to You, and run to You 
as a needle towards a magnet, with throbbing hearts and 
shivering frame singing and dancing, with smile shining like 
the moonlight and worship Thee with their lotus hands, rising 
again and again singing—' O Thou, the sky of wisdom, the 
Blissful rain of that sky, the flood of that rain, Hail, Hail!' 
But art Thou accessible to me of Stony heart? But then, 
thou canst bring down on earth the pleasures of Svarga. Thou 
canst make a beggar a crowned king. Thou canst change pot- 
shred into 18 carats gold. Thou canst bear the Earth on Thy 
Staff. Is it difficult for Thee to melt my stony heart like wax 
over fire? ” 


His appeal to the Lord is very pathetic. He sings: 
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“Look here, my Lord, of the different religions not one 
teaches alike; and the Great ones who have renounced, and 
are Speechless will not teach; the three-eyed Lord, who is 
tbe Teacher straightway absorbs one into Himself and in- 
structs by intuition; then who will teach me in so many words 
that I may be free from birth and death and be in everlasting 
Bliss ; and as the Yogis wil! claim my austerities and penances 
as theirs, 1 would like to be alone by myself and be at rest, but 
even then you instigate the Maya of the Mind to test me, then 
pray tell me how is your Slave to become Bliss itself.” 


Thus he pined for the Grace of God, and evolved into a 
great Bhakta; there is not a hymn which would not impress 
upon us the depth of Love,—unalloyed spiritual Love—he was 
rolling in, and the height of True Wisdom he possessed, and 
the hymns are not only an index to his spiritual advancement, 
but also to his literary attainments. As a poet, he occupies 
an honoured place, perhaps unrivalled for simplicity and sweet- 
ness combined. As a Philosopher he is Remarkable for the 
clear grasp of abstruse doctrines and for the dexterity with 
which he clothed them in popular words. As a Yogi, he 
practised all the stages and as a Jfiani, he saw and lived in the 
Light of Wisdom. He lived in the midst of modern surround- 
ings and taught the truths of ancient doctrines, and by precept 
and example proved the truth that Religion must be lived. The 
key note of all his hymns is the same and even if all the other 
hymns were lost to us, the couplet, 

Rand pisis bo, gno, As fi G usse Gu or gr, 
uS pisisaari eiua usro s Qu. 
Would testify to the kind of Religion he professed and 
practised. 
Il. HIS TEACHINGS. 

To enter fully into this part of the subject would be 
impossible in a short paper, and yet it is his teachings embodied 
in the sweet hymns that mark him out as the popular 
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‘philosopher of the most . modern times. His conception of God 
as the Absolute Existence, Consciousness and Bliss (.sysesr es-r 
##8 5166 sawb), presses itself upon the attention of even casual 
readers. His God is beyond Cause and Effect, Time and 
Space, beyond the ken of Religions, the reach of mind and the 
grasp of words, still the nearest of the nearest, the innermost 
dweller of the heart, the Life of all that lives and moves. He is 
where space is rot. He shines wherelight is not. He is the all 
of the Universe and yet not all... His God is not He, or She or 
It or That. No discription will be applicable, to the Truth. 
suus sre ssrs, Cas Gc srés amssSOsalarxzesrg, Nig 
sr$SEGsur marg: ws sanaQurner sm. So srarGor." His God is 
not the Despotic Ruler who hurls thunders, fire and brimstone 
on his helpless creatures here below, who are meet only to 
receive His mercy but fár removed from him as the poles from 
one another, in purity or holiness. His God is not the material 
Cause of the Universe, undergoing the changes incidental to 
evolution and involution. 'His God is not the Sat that throws 
over it a veil of its own aud seems to evolve and involve but in 
truth does not. His God, in short is not the God of Áramba- 
vada, Parinámavàda or Vivartavada but the God of Satkarya- 
vada, who is the Efficient Cause of the Universe which evolves 
from its material cause 'Maya '-wlich ts g@u s5srfu às 
MUS mm Jy Loss, 

His Unknowable God is the Source of all Power and Light 
and acts through His Sakti of Grace. umsQuagys Sen @pis 
urg. This Sakti, the power He wiclds, His Consort, the Lady 
in inseparable Union, the Guna that distinguishes Him from 
the rest, is Chit (Consciousness), Aru] (Grace) Anandam 
(Bliss); in one word Sigaa «Grace. Itis this that is often 
referred to as ChitSakti, ParaSikti, AdiS ikti and ArulSakti. This 
sun of Jiidnasvardpa Sivam, the greatest of the great, spreads 
from His unapproachable height thc rays of Consciousness, 
Grace and Bliss,*his Sakti, to reach the depths of ignorance and 
iniquity. As the sun is known through his rays, this great 

- Sun, God, is known through His rays of Grace. And this 
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Grace, like the ocean, which sustains in its womb the legions 
of aquatic plants and animals, cxtending beyond their reach, 
ignored by them that frolic and gambol in its very womb is the 
Womb of Life, of Light and of all the worlds and is the all 
Container, sevezer a grumis se»o5Qsmi— cc. c 76m & fleo un qm @ 
@eassuf. And this Grace is the Holy Ghost that descends 
from Heaven in the form of the gentle dove and broods over 
the waters when darkness is upon the face of the deep; the 
Comforter that in-dwells the heart of all to lead the straying 
soul to Peace and Bliss, the spirit of Wisdom that illumines 
us and the path into Truth. sexe CunaQamoms sr Quo fs 
ege. And this Grace is the Mother that shows the Father to 
the crying babe and none cometh to the Father but through 
her s@%wwdws sasamana srgpextsswes, for She is the 
Illuminator, the Instructor and the Guide. 


His God then has Sakti in inseparable union ; and as Love 
and Gentleness are womanly qualities, this Sakti is appealed to 
as the Mother, and God as the Father. The images of Siva and 
Uma in our temples aptly represent this conception; and perhaps 
the fear that Uma seated on the left of Siva may not be a true 
representation of Samavaya Union, compelled our Teachers to 
devise the other image half man and half woman from head to 
foot, perhaps the nearest symbol of the Truth. To people 
ignorant ol the rationale of symbol worship this representation 
may be meaningless and ridiculous but to those who uriderstand 
the principle involved, it is one for appreciation, reverence and 
worship. Tayumanavar specially refers to this Samavaya 
Union when he sings—guw verndefl aer. c» usai green 
semp Gens ael Cc, arab simsy Frahs sraj.oter 
sunusapi á Auw. 

This @aegessS is the Guide from the first to the last, 
being the nearest neighbour the warmest friend and the patient 
teacher. Those great ones who by life-long austerity and 
renunciation are fit for Instruction, resign themselves and 
their actions to the Mother of the Universe and witness the. 
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workings of &gacger. It is Amaga that underlies all the forces 
of nature. It is Sg@eger that is at the root of evolution and 
involution. It is Sg@aq@ar that vivifies, nourishes, protects, 
leads, instructs and absorbs the Soul. The God of Tayum- 
anavar is in Union with such power of Grace.and Love. He is 
also the Form and the Formiess Rüpi, Rūpārūpi, and Arüpi and 
beyond, eres apejsem Symerierrerá Gerop&sng wHFows s s 
gorg. Sero. He is the seven raanifestations (zagpet so). (In 
passing it may be observed that the eyeptssu referred to by 
Tayumanavar should properly refer to those in «es$5(xGuAo, 
excluding Vis and ss and not Vishnu, Indra, Brahma, 
Upamanyu, Sürya, Nandi and Murugan, as some Commen- 
tators would have it). His God is again the Saviour of all 
beings, ever rezdy with open arms to receive them into His 
Grace and guiding and directing at every step till they reach 
their goal. His God is to be seen in the Guru, the Linga and 
Saügama xelusemanarué Qaram Aue. His God is also 
referred to as the only one Existence (Sat), the a// of the 
Universe, but the Svàmi would quickly add, to avoid a mistak- 
ing of his doctrine, that He, His God, is of all. This doctrine 
of the aff and not all, had misled some into thinking that 
Tayumanasvami was a believer in the Ekanmavada doctrine 
and they would probably approvingly quote. 


“ ay saremQ suxipat ges ua socle SG sen Sar vi i. 
BU eosens ergpi£ un Gi dir pags unen G.oerer erar, 
paptajlf Quo smi ssen ds sac sgh nyisi ", 


and similar lines where one aspect of the Godhead is empha- 
sised from a spiritual point of view. But the solution of 
this question is to be found in many of his hymns which, after 
exhausting all things nameable as God Himself, would in the 
same breath during that He is one of them, and that is because 
to a Jfiani al! is Sivamayam. The Svami himself explains why 
God is all and not all Cpi s. (po Sa íense?. abet j.e., if not 
for Siva, the soul matter cannot exist Swer Asr — Who am | if 
not for you? Such expressions as uniia poega of Qui as f .— 
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FESYL Jis SS Pli—Osessaps bi goss sapo—e nk ensensyé 
etc., should be understood as the declarations of the Seers in 
Spiritual Communion, who see nothing but Sivasvarapa 
everywhere. 


Any doubt on this point will be removed by carefully 
noting that the Svami, in more than one place, has distinctly, said 
that the soul is not God, God is not soul, but that a relation 
exists as is between the letter ‘s'—the root of all sounds—and 
the other letters of the alphabet. 


Moreover the Svami in unmistakeable terms condemns the 
Ekanmavada and the Aham Parama Jiíana— 


“Qsrvgrésiasat aUdu noue Ga 
HAO 1U6 gu. FID Teale s e —G ivvHa 

mam wu Spit aar s misvtee GuerssCen 
Quos ex wuicmer pen; ". l 


“ San & (55 g £effianu uu Qa mat cxi Berta 5 


agar $&u,m 3 € alere yy G) smiaimraun mma s Gu". 


“arma Qua nas sooo m uer das 16 
st @ssOsnrvamnsur «a fpuussugQu"., 


" usrapssswsufos 7 noe sse diutdsCm sce Gar 6ib, 
usg&bgaib, emssissud)Bug. omo swaan wa” 


“ gai. Tuo uoeirseo s GO aQureir pe mcos, 
Q sui SQueoeot Quaeiropusis sipsr@essaCern'’. 


If any further proof be nccessary for determining the 
Svami's conception of God, at least for clearing it from any 
apparent inclination to Ekanmavada, it can be seen in his 
conception of the Soul. The Soul according to him is not the 
part of God, or a Spark from Him apparently or really, but an 
entity dependent on Him for its existence and Bliss. .sese»cu 
uiQuaCey yan siCounpea—carp! Jer pars cen spe, 
In one respect soul and God are the same, in that they are 
both Conscious entities as opposed to the jada—matter of Maya; 
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but the soul is able to know only when instructed, but God is 
and knows by Himself. The sun sees by himself and the eye 
sees when illumined by the sun ; the sun is never overpowered 
by darkness, in fact there is no darkness at all from the point of 
view of the Sun but the eye is under darkness, till illumined by 
the rays of the sun. gi Gur(memo gorurad .9j7em gra Qena 
ug goderé f$ srermpe erSu9e»s. Referring to the soul the 
master instructs that it is Chit, like the crystal which takes in 
the colours close by urQsmer p oopa sofucumider gy, Us suom 
ueflésterusSs pE, and the Lord is the Great Instructor, eaves 
ejm scm. els TEOG www. 

After caréfully pondering over the real nature of Atma, 
the Svami exclaims that it is in vain people say that the soul 
is Chit or 3a for all along the soul has been in bondage, and 
but for the ray of Grace it would not ‘know’ 

** oer enar sisapemisgocengs aS. SCa 

@Qarcr sun sw seoran 
e Qanig.uaimesra) ampin, 9j a 2.4 cem yAV werd qs (a 
Quer wma". God is ever free and unlimited but the soul 
is in bondage under the clutches of Anava. s@ejweurserp sos 
ursam s Oar ewWiser—sGuGgGersutern sms ex Gad 5, 
&eflun]G smi Gauu?eru: weer, But the Svami was prepared to 
call the soul ysa as a sort of a concession to its power to 
‘know’ when illumined—éuyewrss srgyew(g GseSssQem, «d 
Qa GO» GueráGantr ero LGA, 


sasis nemis genyen Ber ai scopo, 
AAA CurQww. 


( To be continued ). 


REPLY TO FATHER JNANAPRAKASAR. * 


——— 


I. 


For a considerable time you have been giving a noticeably 
large portion of your space to discussion and criticism ef 
addresses given by me in Jaffna and elsewhere, and I find with 
great regret that I have caused you and those in sympathy 
with you much pain of mind. 

Most of my addresses have contained an unfoldment of my 
own experiences. lhave studied the ways of men in different 
parts of the world, and have come into contact with various 
classes of thoughtful men, and I have found that the difficulties 
of very many of them in regard to the claims of the Church 
were the same that I have myself experienced. I have there- 
fore thought it important and useful to make clear to my 
hearers in this country and elsewhere what those difficulties 
were, and how it was that the teachings of the dominant religion 
of India, Saivam, have profoundly influenced my whole being 
and brought peace to my mind. In short, I have always en- 
deavoured to make a personal explanation with regard to these 
matters as a basis for communicating tc my Hindu friends my 
opinion that the religion they were born in is far too ‘valuable 
to be misunderstood or unappreciated. No man in any part of 
the world, I think, will deny me the right to state my experien- 
ces and my dearly bought lessons of life in truth. I am 
exceedingly sorry that in stating my innermost convictions I 
have offended you, and probably many other Churchmen. But 
I was not addressing Churchmen. I was addressing only those 
who had invited me to speak and those who of their own accord 
came to hear me. The latter, I take it, were seekers of the 
~~ * A letter addressed to the Jaffsa Catholic Guardias on 29th June, 1910 
and specially sent to us by Mr. Myron H. Phelps for publication in this 
journal.— £4. L. T. 
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truth, having more respect for truth than for the representations 
of it given to them by their own teachers. 


Nothing was farther in my desire than to wound the 
feelings of any Christian. I have already declared on many 
public occasions that (quoting one of the addresses which you 
have discussed) “I have for them (the original teachings of 
Christ) the utmost reverence, and if revering and endeavouring 
to follow them makes a man a Christian, then I am one". I 
have also taken every occasion to declare my observation that 
the interpretations put upon the sayings of Christ, St. Paul and 
St. John by the so called Christian Churches have been felt to 
be stumbling blocks in the case of those western men and 
women who insist upon understanding things before accepting 
them as true. 


It will be conceded that in every religion are born three 
classes of people :— 

Ist. Those who from a want of critical power accept 
without demur everything that is told them by the priests. 


2nd. Those who have an inborn faith in God, and who 
therefore, like Cardinal Newman, are not concerned by the 
failure of the Church to satisfy their intellectual questionings, 
who do not trouble themselves about the difficulties caused by 
the expositions of the priests, but go on loving God, and serv- 
ing God in the many ways which every religion imposes upon 
its votaries, namely, the avoidance of sinful deeds and injury to 
others, and the relief of suffering humanity by appropriate 
gifts and services. 


3rd. Those who, being endowed by the Lord with analy- 
tical and synthetical powers, think it a grievous sin to accept 
any teaching without careful investigation, and who feel it 
their bounden duty to ask of priests the reasons of the doc- 
trines which they preach. 


The first two of these classes constitute, no doubt, almost 
the whole body of the Roman Catholic Church, since the right 
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of private judgment is denied to its members. In this parti- 
cular the practice of your Church seems to run counter to both 
the Old and the New Testaments, for according to Isaiah,— 
* Come, let us reason together, saith the Lord" ; and St. Paul 
declares that priests should not only be qualified to teach; but 
“apt to convince the gain-sayers "'. 


Like thousands of others, 1 found myself in the third cate- 
gory of men. Farand wide have I soüght to hear a satisfying 
explanation of the doctrines taught by men both the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Churches. None of the expositions 
which I have heard even tended to clear up the difficulties 
which have beset me, and I can endorse with earnestness the 
remarkable admission of your own Cardinal Newman,—" Every 
article of the Christian creed, whether as held by Catholics or 
Protestants, is. beset with intellectual difficulties, and itisa 
simple fact that for myself I cannot answer those difficulhes 
(Apologia Pro Vita Sua, ch. v.)”. 

The doctrines of 

I. The Only-begotten Son, 

.2. The impossibility of knowing God personally in this life. 

3. The necessity for the dead to lie in the grave for thou- 

" sands of years before rising to perfection, 

4. The change from imperfection to perfection at a trumpet 

call, sounded somewhere up in the sky. ` 

5. The coming of Christ somewhere in the open, in the 

l region of the clouds or high above them, for the 

purpose of summoning those who died believing 
in him, 

. 6. The Atonement, or expiation of sin by the suffering 

of Jesus, 
The resurrection of the body, 
. The eternal punishment of those who have not been 
able to hear of Jesus, or having heard have not. 
believed on him, and many other doctrines, a 


ew 
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explained by the different Churches, bave proved insuperable 
obstacles, and led not merely to the secession, in every consider- 
able city of Christendom, of thousands of those who claimed to 
exercise private judgment, but also to the development of 
irreligion and atheism in a much wider class. 


By the grace of God I have met true ministers of God who 
became such, not by passing examinations held by learned 
theologians, or by appointment of human kings or ministers of 
state, or by the suffrages of any. conclave of the princes of the 
Church, but by the personal knowledge of the spirit within 
their bodies, and by actua) knowledge of God enthroned in the 
spirit. From them I and numerous others have learned that 
there are two fundamental experiences of man known as the 
appearance of the soul and knowledge of God residing in the 
soul, called in Sanskrit atma-darSanam and Siva-darsanam ; 
that these two experiences are attainable in this life, on earth, 
by such persons as have grown in spirit, that is, in right- 
eousness and love; and that, when self-love has grown into 
neighbourly love, and that into infinite love, such love, tran- 
scending the bonds of thought and all corporeal fetters, 
manifests itself as the only reality, as absolute beings, absolute 
knowledge, and absolute peace. 


It is only from the sanctified sages of India whom I have 
personally met, and from the jZana-Sastras (or books of truth) 
which they have expounded to me, that I have come to know 
the real meaning of the doctrine that God is Love, Eternal Life, 
or Peace, that the kingdom of God is within us, and that the 
soul is the temple of God. It is from them that I have learned 
that unless the attention is fixed upon the soul, and the soul is 
isolated from everything else, God cannot be known; that 
unless worldliness dies, godliness will not arise; that the 
corrupting element called worldliness, which holds the soul in 
bondage, is consumed by the Lord by due instruction through 
a sanctified teacher in the things of the spirit;, that it is 
through the aid of such sanctified teachers that incorruption 
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ot perfection is obtained right in the midst of this life; and 
that the practical methods of cleansing the soul of its corrup- 
tion, referred to in the Bible as “exercises in godliness ”, must 
be carried on vigorously from day to day (even as for the deve- 
lopment of the body physical exercises and manly sports must 
be resorted to with regularity), for the attainment of Perfection 
or Sanctification or Spiritual Freedom. 


This isolation of the spirit from every trace of worldliness 
and fleshly bonds is known in India as katvalyam, and the state 
of unspeakable repose or rest consequent upon this isolation or 
spiritual freedom is called Santi or peace; and men who have 
attained this sanctification or peace are said to have been 
anointed with the Grace of God. 


In Greek this isolation or alone-becoming of the soul is 
termed monogeneia, the adjective of which, monogenes, is wrongly 
rendered in the English version of the Bible as *only-begotten ". 


It is this mistaken view of Jesus Christ being the only- 
begotten son of God which has killed the teachings of Jesus, 
“Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect” 
(Matt..v. 48), “ Ye are Gods, and all of you are children of the 
most High (Psalms Ixxxii, 6; quoted by Jesus, John x, 34), Etc. 


St. Paul expressly declares that unto each of us is given a 
teacher (of worldly knowledge), a pastor (a spiritual guardian 
versed in hearsay knowledge of things of the spirit), an evange- 
list (a disciple who has been instructed in things spiritual from 
the living lips of a sanctified teacher) and an spostle (one who 
has attained sanctification and been sent to teach that God is 
the saviour of men), until “each of us attain the growth 
(helibia) called the fulness of Christ", by which is meant the 
highest spiritual maturity, called in Greek Christhood, and in 
Sanskrit. d¢ma-piranam. 

St. Paul was himself a sanctified spirit or Christ, and he 
gives brilliant and convincing testimony to the reality and 
greatness of the transformation which came to him. He 


4 
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declares that his whole exposition of doctrine, as contained in 
his various exhortations and epistles, is based, not upon the 
teachings of any man, but upon his own experience, and as 
manifested to him in his own consciousness.  Descriting 
himself as “ Paul, an apostle of God, who raised him from the 
dead " he said to the Galatians, —"] can certify to you, brethren, 
that the Gospel which is preached of me is not after man. For 
l neither received it of man nor was | taught it............ But 
when it pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s 
womb (that is, who separated my soul from sensuous life), and 
called me by His grace, in order to reveal {is son in me......... 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood ; neither went 
l up to Jerusalem to them who were apostles before me; but I 
went into Arabia and returned again unto Damascus. Then 
after three years etc.” (Galatians, i, 11. ef seq). 


Such are the teachings both of the sages of India and the 
sages of Judea, before which the difficulties of the Bible dis- 
appear; not now to be heard in the Churches of the West. 
Since these teachings have long since been overlaid and hidden 
by a web of fabricated doctrine, man-made, not God-given, 
unreal and untrue, and therefore not constituting a religion in 
the sense in which I have used the term in the addresses which 
you condemn. The Church which stands upon these hollow 
teachings is necessarily “dead” to the fact that knowledge of 
the soul, and knowledge of God within the soul, is attainable © 
in this very life by due culture; and it is therefore also “dead " 
to those mature spirits born within the Christian fold who, 
with proper guidance, would carnestly strive for the attain- 
ment of such knowledge in this life, but whose progress 
towards that perfection is obstructed or wholly thwarted by 
the blind and misleading doctrines of the Church itself. 


Having found this “Key of Knowledge" in the instruc- 
tions of Indian sages and the reading oí Indian Sastras (books 
of truth), it will be readily understood that l could not there- 
after vield any reverence to the.Churches of the West; and 
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that I have left strongly impelled to give to all likely to profit 
by it the benefit of knowing my experience. In presenting 
it to Hindu audiences I have invariably been conscious of 
a powerful response from the hearts of my hearers, in which 
I have found an inspiriting assurance of the wisdom of the 
course pursued. If by the statement of these facts of my 
experience the first two classes of Churchmen have been 
offended; | can only say that such offence is unavoidable in 
this age of publicity; when public meetings are attended by 
reporters, and newspapers desire to make such addresses ac- 
cessible to all classes of readers, and thus tolay the pearls 
which may be presented not only before thoughtful and un- 
prejudiced men, but also before the unthinking and the pre- 
judiced. The pearls which I gave having been thrown before 
swine by the intervention of the Press, I must not be surprised 
if the swine endeavour to rend me. 


It is customary for Churchmen who are ignorant .of the 
fundamental experiences of men of sanctification to speak of 
the Hindus as “heathen” (dwellers in the heath or jungle of 
worldliness ; hence, ungoldly and ignorant of things spiritual) 
because their understanding of the subject is not in accord 
with the idle conceits of the Churchmen. But the truth is, 
that it is the Churchmen and their missionaries who are in 
reality the “heathen ” of to-day, as the Pharisees were the 
heathen of the days of Jesus. The Hindus, who glory-in atma- 
darsanam and §tva-dar§anam can never be called ““ heathen ”; 
and they do not desire the intervention or the aid of the 
missionaries. 

To speak thus plainly is not pleasant, either for me or 
for those of whom I speak. But plain speech is necessary ; 
else the errors into which men fall will never be known or 
rectified. 

M. H. P. 
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THE BRAHMAN CONCEPTION OF GOD.* 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 


' Truth is ever a solid fact, above the accidents of space, 
time arid circumstance. In other words truth is eternal ; and 
yet to search for it, discover it bit by bit, put it together into a 
whole and bold fast to it thenceforward is a process which seems 
to require the forthputting of stupendous energy, and enormous 
periods of time, if not eternity itself. Of such truths, the truths 
of religion are much more conspicuous by their character de- 
manding such output of energy and time, before they may be 
proclaimed as established on the broad basis of humanity and 
before they may be pronounced as satisfying the requisites of 
solidarity. Hence the never-ending enquiry after religious 
truths which any one can detect by reading through the his- 
tories of world-religions. And now in this peaceful and en- 
lightened age, you see how this enquiry is pursued with 
greater ardour and with a spirit not hostile, but friendly. If 
there is one characterisation that can apply to modern civilisa- 
tion, it is this humaritarian spirit that pervades all investigation 
into religious truth. A new spirit is which broods and smiles 
on us all. That spirit seems to my mind the incarnation of 
God beating all other incarnational records of Him which have 
gone before. The best local proof of such spirit is the course 
of lectures inaugurated in Mysore by our Missionary brothers 
here, and we are all witness to the warmth, geniality and 
general welcome, harmony which have characterised the pro- 


* The chief events of the Conference held in the Wesleyan High 
School Hall, Mysore, on the 14th December 1910, are as epitomised in 
the following paper by Mr. A. Govindacharya of Veda Gribam, Mysore, 
and sent to us for publication in this journal.—Ed. L. T. 
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ceedings in this hall, month by month. A new age has certainly 
dawned on us, and is inviting us all to work all the more 
strenuously in the pursuit of truth lighted by the rays of that 
Dlooming dawn. We Hindus, are not wanting in that divine 
quality known as gratitude; and therefore permit me in your 
name to tender our heartiest thanks to all our Missionary 
brothers who have so lovingly and enterprisingly banded 
themselves together to egg on the most serious and solid inquiry 
after religious truth which can ever possess mankind. After 
performing this most pleasant duty, which by happy accident, 
I am glad, has fallen to my lot, I shall at once to my subject. 


To my mind there is no religion worth speaking of without 
the fundamental substrate of God. God is such a large subject 
that man may at various ages with his limited vision but sight 
a phase of him, but some conception of Him is a sine qua non 
for any religion. What is this conception according to the so- 
called Hindu religion? I shall present it to you as I have 
known it so far and in doing so try to use the verbal instru- 
ments furnished by the English. tongue of the modern scienti- 
fic age. 

For any statement made, proofs are needed. That there is 
God underlying the cosmos is a statement; and proofs are 
demanded for it. The several kinds of proofs which may be 
adduced form a subject of inquiry by themselves. But to-day 
it is sufficient to bring to your notice that there are such proofs 
as the ontological, cosmological, teleological and historical. 


The ontological proof consists in its «ttempt to search for 
the source or trace, the root of the system known as the cosmos 
with which we stand face to face. The cosmological proof 
consists in its inquiry as to how the germ of the cosmos 
developes or evolves into manifoldness. The teleological proof 
consists in the investigation it institutes as to the final end or 
purpose of the cosmos. The historical proof is the process of 
discovering the providential expression of God in the incidents 
or events comprising the history of the world. 
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Some may subsume these proofs under the label Natural 
Theology, and others may adduce Revelation as the safest 
ground on which to build all conceptions of God; but this 
vast enquiry need not interfere with our willingly accepting 
proofs from whatever source they may emanate. 


Referring to the ontological argument for God, which in 
a way is convertible into what is known as the argument of 
design, it points to a Designer at the back of all phenomena, 
who to our rationalistic sense ought to be Existent, Intelligent 
and Eternal ; and this the Veda supports by the expression :— 


SATYAM JNANAM ANaNTAM BRAHMA. 


This does not mean a mere bundle of attributes, but 
attributes are employed to designate the real substans or 
substrate according to a conventional rule explained by Sri 
Vyasa in the Vedanta-Sütra : 


‘TAD-GUNA-SARATVAT TAD-VYAPADESAH. 


The term Brahman ought to be understood. It is a name 
for God, which signifies that God is He who always ceaselessly 
expresses Himself, unfolds Himself, manifests Himself. And this 
Brahman is therefore not a lifeless stone, nor pulseless stock, but 
is existent, intelligent and eternal. And this Brahman is the 
source or seed of the cosmos, in both of its cardinal aspects 
which we are accustomed to group under the terms Objective 
and Subjective. A famous Upanishadic expression ‘That thou 
art’, Tat tvam asi, so often quoted, means that the great truth, 
whom we call God is the one Truth underlying both the 
Objective and the Subjective sides of the cosmos. So goes 
the ontological proof. The several proofs are not independent 
of cach other, but are involved, the one in the other. 


The cosmological proof as said before is a consideration 
how the seed processes out into manifoldness. This process 
as we know has three main features ; the origination, sustenta- 
tion and dissolution, or if you prefer another set of terms, the 
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processes of differentiation, duration and re-integration. This 
is also the argument of design; for in all the three processes, 
a wonderful design is evident, and therefore no design is 
predicable without a Designer, and, therefore, behind the three- 
fold processes of cosmology there is God. As belonging to 
the school of Natural Theology, J. S. Mill’s “Three Essays 
on Religion" may be read, and as pertaining to the School of 
Scriptural Theology, the summing up of the argument in 
the aphorism : 
JANMADI ASYA YATAH. 


of the Brahma-Sütras of Sri Vyasa of revered memory, may 
be consulted. This Sütra briefly means: God is He from 
whom is all creation, by whom is all protection, and by whom 
is all dissolution. The term dissolution includes salvation. 
God is thus our Creator, Protector and Saviour. According 
to the cosmological proof then, God is the causa causorum or 
the Primal Cause which protracts the cosmos, and into which 
it is abstracted again and again. The cosmological proof is 
thus a statement of the great scientific Law of Causation, or 
the Law which postulates the inviolable relation which holds 
‘between Causes and Effects; and our Upanishat comes to 
support this by its pronouncement : 


Sa KARANAM, KARANADHIPADHIPAH, NA CHASYA KASCHID 
JANITA NA CHADIPAH : p 


Which means: ‘God is the Cause and Lord of both the 
Non-conscient and the Conscient verities of the cosmos, having 
Himself no cause and: no Lord above Him.' 


The teleological proof as said above professes to conduct 
an inquiry into the final purpose or aim of the world-process. 
The purpose, our Brahmanism tells us, is the education of the 
souls, so that they may finally attain to the fellowship of God. 
The soul is created as the image of God, and the image is in 
the end designed to fully reflect God Himself. The Upanishat 


again says: 
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PARAMAM SAMYAM UPAITI. 


i.e. ' He, the soul, become like Himself, and Bhagavad-Gita 


assures’:— 
MaMA SADHARMYAM AGATAH. 


i.e. ‘They shall attain to My (i. e. God’s) Estate,’ It is 
this idea that is summed up by Sri Vyasa in the Satra of the 
Uttara-Mimamsa, viz., Lokavat tu lila kaivalyam, i.e. God 
creates, not to subserve any selfish motive but of His for the 
sake of others, i.e., for His creatures. This is the import of the 
word Lila, which when translated by the English term ‘sport’ 
conveys to mer a sense which places Brahmanism in a light so 
as to prejudice it in the minds of those who care not to 
seriously dive into the depths of Vedanta, though the term. 
‘sport’ is often used in the sense in which Brahmanism under- 
stands it, by Christian theologians themselves. To cite oniy 
one instance Thomas Taylor, in his Metamorphosis etc., . of the 
Apuleius, (p. 43 note I.) writes :— 


“Every providential energy of deity, about a sensible 
nature, was said, by ancient theologists and philosophers, to 
be the sort of divinity.” 


To St. Clement, the whole history of the world was a 
divine drama (sport), enacted to prove a moral purpose 
of His; to evolve a flower and a fruit out of the grand 
tree of life.” 


It is thus evider: how the legerdemain of one language 
conceals the ideas of another. The idea of one language 
becomes the language of another idea. Hence at this juncture, 
I must tell my missionary brethren how important it is for 
them to cultivate the Vernaculars of the land, that they may: 
better appeal to the populace and that they: may better. 
understand us especially in the domains of philosophy and 
theology surcharged as they are with the technique, singular 
to their topics. Also I as earnestly ask them, as they ask us, 
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to study Brahmanism in all its aspects, not from translations, 
but from original sources with competent Hindu scholars. 
The teleology of the cosmos is thus /i/a, or recreation, which 
means the self-expression of God in His aspect of Ananda or 
Bliss, for the Brahman conception of God is not only what all 
bas hitherto been shown to be, but He is blissful, as the Upa- 
nishat tells us : 


ANaNDo-BRaHMA. 


God is essentially blissful, and being Brahma, i.e., always 
expressing Himself out, expresses His bliss as well. The ex- 
pression of bliss is the marvellous tapestry of the cosmic 
display we perceive; and the purpose or teleology of it is to 
make every part of it to become like the whole ; in other words 
to compass for all souls the estate of companionship eternal, 
with God Himself. 


The historical, in other words, the moral proof of God is 
best stated in Max Müller's words. (p. 334. Anthropological 
Religion] : 

“It is this hunger (hunger and thirst after God), this 
weakness, if you like, this, this incompleteness of human nature, 
attested by universal history, which is the best proof, nay more 
than a proof which is the very fact of the existence of something 
beyond all infinite knowledge, call it by any name you like 
in all the numberless languages and dialects and jargons of 
the world. Those who maintain that this is a delusion, must 
admit at all events that it is a universal] delusion, and a 
really universal delusion must be accepted as true, in the only 
sense in which anything can be true to human beings such as 
we are." Also Hegel closes his work: “The Philosophy of 
History " thus: “That the History of the World with all the 
changing scenes which its annals present is this process of 
development and the realization of spirit—this is the true 
Theodicea, the justification of God in History. Only ¢hrs insight 
can reconcile spirit with the History of the World—viz.,—that 


5 
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what has happened and is happening every day, is not only not 
“without God" but is esscntially His Work". (p.457. The 
World's Great Classics Series.) 


Thus, Brahmanism in its earliest or Vedic period conceived 
God in outside or objective nature; in its Vedantic period 
conceived Him in the inside or subjective nature, and thirdly 
in the Puranic period conceived Him in History as the God of 
Providence. 


The conception of God according to Brahmanism is thus a 
complete conception. God to the Hindu is not only extra- 
cosmic, but introcosmic ; God is not only transcendent but 
the most intimate; not only sublime but the most gentle and 
meek as exemplified in the Avataras, in short, God is He who 
stands to the soul in every conceivable kinship which, in familiar 
language' is grouped under the nine heads summed up in 
the verse :— 


(1) Pitacha, (3) Rakshakas, (3) Seshi, (4) Bharta, (5) Jiieyo 
Ramapatih, (6) Svamy, (7) Adharo, (8) Mamatmacha and 
(9) Bhokta ch-àdya maniditah, 


God to Brahminism, to sum up, is the Infinite Person or 
the Personal Infinite ; and, according to the Upanishadic dictum 
" Kàranam tu-dhyeyah " it is God the cause that is God to be 
prayed to. The oneof the Nine relations formulated in the 
verse quoted is that subsisting between the Prayed and the 
Praying. There is no soul except it be prayerful, and there 
is no God except He ve the Prayed. 


The communion with God is also threefold ; (1) communion 
with God as revealed in nature by the method of works 
(Karma-yoga) formulated by the Veda; (2) communion with 
God as revealed in consciousness, by the mode of knowledge 
(Jidnayoga), as formulated by the Vedanta; and (4) com- 
munion with God as revealed in history, by the means of love 
)Bhakti-yoga) as proved by the Puranas. 
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I have therefore very little sympathy with those simple 
Shallow folk, who thoughtlessl y and recklessly permit themselves 
to be swayed by every whiff of religious wind, and, carried 
away by the freak of the moment and blinded by the impulse 
of a sentiment, which may be provoked for the occasion by any 
enthusiast globe trotter, allow themselves to be trinshipped 
from one company of religious persuasion to anothe: of a like 
dispensation,—for selfish considerations in all likelih od! 


There are such grand questions as the mystery of the 
Avataras, the most perfect divine characters of our Rama's and 
Krishna's in connection with that Avataric purpose,—here I 
ask you to read just one chapter in the Ramayana for Rama's 
character and just one in the Vishnu Purana for Krishna's cha- 
racter,—the inquiry into Evidences, the Personal God and so 
forth, which it is left to those for study in whom the sense of 
religion is sufficiently awake i.e., if man shall not live by bread 
alone; but I may say for their information that judging Brah- 
manism as embodied in the Sütras or Aphorisms of Vedànta by 
Sri Vyasa, there is no higher and lower Brahman or God, save 
that it means the fivefold hypostases of God as formulated in a 
recent treatise of mine, the Artha-Panchaka; the world is not 
unreal nor is the individual soul identical with God as the 
passage Tat fvam asi is by some interpreted, and as I showed 
it already when speaking about the ontological proof. The 
Vedanta or Brahma-Sütras are composed of Four Parts. The 
First Part proves God by affirmatives, the Second Part by 
negatives or privatives. Here ‘Neti Neti' of the Upanishat, 
‘not so, not so’, has been much misinterpreted by preju- 
diced people. The affirmatives endow Godhood with every 
conceivable divine attribute, and the negatives show God- 
hood in contrast or antipolarity to every attribute which 
smacks of imperfection and depravity. Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, quoted in James's ‘Varieties of Religious Experience ', 
pP. 416, 417, strikes the true key-note when he speaks thus— 
“Qualifications are denied to Divinity, “not because the truth 
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falls short of them, but because it so infinitely excels them....... 
It is super-lucent, swper-splendid, swuper-essential,......... super-. 
everything that can be named." The Third Part is devoted to 
the Methods of Praying, and the Fourth shows the Object and 
Fruit of Prayer. Just reflect them what the Brahman concep- 
tion of God is from such treatment? The First Two Parts 
show God to be Holy and Ethical, the Third Part proves His 
Grace to be the souls’ ultimate refuge, by Prayer, God being 
hence very personal, and the Fourth part showing the summum 
bonum of souls' life to be salvation. 


I have no doubt that whatever labels or hall-marks several 
of us congregated here may bear, I feel sure they will join me 
when I pray :— 


ʻO heart, pour forth to your Mother, Father and Spouse, 
in praise, adoration and worship; O Soul! flow forth to Her 
and Him for the eternal fellowship of Salokya, Sarüpya, 
Samipya, Sayujya and Sarshti, whether the pouring forth or 
the flowing forth come by the thrill of joy or the stress of pain. 
Let the soul, illumed and penitent, ever murmur, in the inner- 
most recesses of its silent being, its everlasting monotone of 
mental poise, and heart’s bliss, amidst the mingled harmonies 
and dissonances of life, and let it ken the cosmos as the radiant 
garment of the inimitable and illimitable grace of the living 
God.’ 


Brothers and Sisters, the subject of God is so vast that ] 
have tried to compress it into as small a space as it is possible 
to cornpress the Infinite into the Finite, to confine the Absolute 
into the Relative, and show the nexus hetween the Infinite 
Personal and the Personal Infinite. Having thus in a way pre- 
sented the Brahman conception of God, I believe there is very 
little for contrasts, as al] men have more or less conceived God 
in some sach manner. 
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When I asked, I should next present you with a short paper 
on the Brahman conception of soul. 


Once more, let me thank in your name our Missionary 
friends and brothers for providing the Mysore people with an 
opportunity to exchange views on subjects of the most vital 
moment, and affecting the abiding interests of the soul. I also 
feel sure that such reciprocal amenities will bridge the gulf 
between the Eastern and the Western shores ; and the bonds of 
love and grace shall be so cemented as shall no more give 
room to unrests, e? Aoc. 1 believe that there is a vast prospect 
of peace for our Christian brothers and sisters to reconnoitre 
if they only know the right ways to go about. I believe the 
Christian Missions in India are the best instruments to achieve 
this much desirable end, if they will only sympathetically, 
heartily, enter the field and understand üs better by entering 
into our national instincts and feelings. The first step in this 
direction, let me repeat, is for them to sedulously cultivate the 
vernaculars, and if they can, our Mother Tongue, the Sanskrit. 
Without these requisites, I am afraid, salvation of any sort is. 
far afield. 


For the third time, let me thank all the Missionary gentle- 
men, who banded themselves together to give a most interesting 
course of lectures in Mysore and if we did not thank im- 
mediately on the close of Rev. Thorp's closing ‘discourse on 
Sunday evening last, it was because he stole an unconscious 
march over the time he should have left at our disposal. How- 
ever let me assure you, my beloved Christian Brothers and 
Sisters! that if our thanksgiving was tardy, it was certainly 
not for want of appreciation. 


aks: G. 
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The Esoteri¢ Meaning of the Form of the Devi.* 


I begin with an oddity in the very method of addressing 
those assembled here to-day, the oddity consisting in placing 
gentlemen before ladies. But my method is purely national 
and religious. Our Sacred Books place the Man before Woman, 
and the Male form before the Female, in matters secular and 
religious. We of the East have always honoured and adored 
the former before the latter, and even in the Diksha (Fitness for 
worship) the Sasva comes before the Sākta. I may instance to 
you the custom as to Diksha observed in the great Temples of 
Tiruvarür and Sundarachalam (Nalloor) in the Tanjore District 
from which I come. The authority for the custom is, I am told, 
to be found in the Agama Rahasyam, a secret Grantha in the 
possession of the temple priests of Kamalalaya. By thus placing 
the Male before Female, it is.not meant that the male is superior 
to the female. Perhaps, the reverse of it is the Truth. 


A word of apology is also necessary for my saying, in this 
the Saiva Samaja, something about the Devi, savouring of the 
Sakta. My choice of the subject may not be inappropriate for 
the reason that Our Adi Sahkarachárya himself has said 


arqearamrert skeen WerePePRIATESEGqUg: Wem d 
Siva is able to be Prabbu only if united with Sakti. If not, the 
Deva is unable even to move. One without doing Punya (good 
act) is therefore unable or unfit to prostrate before thee or to 
praise thee who art fit to be worshipped by Siva, Vishnu and 
Brahma. 

I feel also bound to tell you that by my reference to 
Saktam I am not to be taken as a drunkard Sakta. Such 


* A paper : read before the Biva Siddhanta Confstince at Ramnad 
on the 26th December, 1910. This lecture was also explained to the 
audience in Tamil by the author.—Ed. L. T. 
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Saktaism is very low indeed. I assure you that in the midst of’ 
very strong temptations | have remained, whatever my other 
vices, unsullied by the taste of alchohol. I am one who believes 
that the pleasure said to be imparted by alchohol or other 
stimulants can be acquired by a regular course of conduct and 
meditation. 


This is almost the first time I appear in an assembly like 
this, with a blind boldness, to say something on our religion. 


Teena: geret ans pg: 1 
MARTTI: HATA I 


.In the parliament of Indra, there is but one Guru (Brihas- 
pati), but one Kavi (Sukra) but one Kaladhara (Chandra) But 
here in the Saiva Samaja, all are Gurus (men able and fit to 
instruct), Kavis (authors and authoresses) and Kaladharas 
(Learned in the Sastras). I have, therefore, my own diffidence 
in addressing such an enlightened assembly asthis. And, the 
subject I have chosen is so commonplace that whatever I say 
must fall flat on most of you. But there may be some to whom 
what I say may be new, and, in the words of the Elegant Poet 
Cowper, 

"The theme though humble is august and proud 
For the Fair Commands the Song. 

Iam prompted by the Devi, I worship, to say what I think 
of the Esoteric meaning of Her form, and I request you all to 
bear with me patiently. 

' Before going to the subject, 1 wish tosay a few words 
about the'Hall-we are in and the Host we have. Ramara&tha- 
puram is the ancient and historic Thevai sung by no less a poet, 
patriot and philosopher than Saint Tayum4navar, who, to mark 
his appreciation of the religious and renowned city, laid here 
his last remains over which the temple we witnessed this 
morning, has been built amidst a grove of fragrant flowers, 
breathing the Vasana of his pure heart and life. . The Rajas 
of Ramnad have been for. ages and are even now. the patrons of 
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learning, and merit. They and their collaterals whose place is 
now fittingly filled by Mr. Panditoraisvimi to whom the 
Madura Tami] Sangam of this day owes its existence, have 
been themselves men of high culture. I have special reasons to 
speak in true praise of the munificence of the Ramnad Royal 
family; for, the first welcome and help to my father, an exile 
from his native land, on account of inability-to pay Government 
dues by the cheapness of grain (happy time), were given him 
by the Ramnad Raja. This help enabled Lim to travel on to 
Travancore, where his learning was rewarded by the Diwanjee 
Subba Row by the appointment of a District Hindu (Pandit) 
Judgeship, in the possession of which he died in 1855. Another 
reason for my reference to the Ramnad Rajas is that the late 
Maha Raja Bhaskara Setupati was my personal friend. I have, 
in my pocket, the packet of letters he wrote to me and which I 
showed this morning to our educated, energetic and enviable 
Secretary Mr. V. V. Ramanan to whose exertions no less than 
to those of my equally educated, energetic friend Mr. J. M. 
Nallasvami Pillai—friend for over quarter of a century—the 
life and soul of the Saiva Samàja, this meeting is due. With 
an apology for this digression, I go to the subject announced to 
you in my name. 

In the sweet songs of Saint ‘layumanavar 

Ys Spes iis popu ip idaman 
anf os Oran sob anuig aaro Qi. 

To those who begin by the proper choice of the Marti 
(Figure), place and water, a Satguru will himself come (to 
instruct him in thejhigher path). What a Satguru is, is thus 
defined. — B 

AMARNA ARGGTITARIGR 1 
Parties AARNA u 
CFAA ARTAS TATA à 
ATAPI ARTETA n 
TENA ALTA TTT à 
imam amfarqusrmatqesoraest u 
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The importance of the murti, the meaning of which, I seek 
to explain, will thus be plain. 


The work self imposed on me has been greatly lightened by 
the able paper of the previous speaker on Marti Dhyanam. 


The Devi Form I have chosen is that described by our 
Vara-kavi— Blessed Poet and philosopher—Kalidasa in the 
beginning of his celebrated Syamala Dandaka. It is needless 
for me to say that the thoughts and ideas of our Kalidasa rule 
those of the later Shakespeare—-not to speak of other Westerns, 
all subordinate tosthe Bard of Avon. The Dandaka Dhyana- 
Sloka runs thus. 

EEE Dei eak: iE FAATHHATTANM 0 
TNFR THETSHIQRUNT: Ui 

To Thee 1 prostrate, the worlds' single (incomparable) 
mother ! who hast 

(1) Four Bhujas, 

(2) The moon as the head ornament, 

(3) The Body bent much by thc weight of the Breasts, 

(4) The colour of the body as red as Kunkuma, 

(5) Hands wearing, 

(i) Pungrekshu (striped sugar-cane), 
(ii) PaSa (noose), 
(iii) AnhkuSa (the bent iron goad), 
(vi) Pushpabana (Flower arrows), 

To take the colour of the Body First, the Kunkuma redness 
shows the perfect health of the Body. The blood vessels and 
veins are so very full that they pierce through the skin which 
looks like a glass cover. The importance of perfect health, 
unfailing, unfading bloom of youth, in him who medidates and 
in Her meditated upan, cannot be overrated. What nation, 
oriental or oceidental, (s there that does not admire, adore, or 

6 
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desire a full-blown, fresh, rosy cheek ? What should be one's 
feeling if the whole form he sees is silky, rosy red from face to 
foot. Well has Muka, another Vara-Kavi, said 
aerei arfeasprteeristnaem | 
» jnre Reg u 
Next, as to having the moon as the Head ornament, the 
meaning as I think is, that the Head of the Devi is as calm and 
cool as the young moon whose rays shower Amrita-Rasa to all 
objects of creation. The English proverb for the preservation 
of good health, sound sleep and long life is to keep your head 
always cool, your heart pure, your feet warm. 


The possession of such a head is a sine qua non for this 
life and the life to come, and the attainment of it can be had, by 
the Kita Bhramara Nyàya, by meditation on the Devi with 
such a head. The wearing by our women of the young moon- 
like ornament in gold, or precious stones, is emblematic of the 
cool head. Even the Moslem attaches no small importance to 
the crescent of the young moon, borne on his flag high above 
his head. 


Has not the historic Moslem borrowed from the ancient 
Hindu in this respect at least ? 


Thirdly, as to the four Bhujas, I believe that the words Bhuja 
and Hasta are here used synonymously, meaning the hand as a 
whole, Of the four hands of the Devi, two are raised upwards 
with the Sankha in the one and Padma or Chakra in the other, 
one is placed in the middle of the body, pressing the waist, and 
the last is placed spread to full view with the middle finger 
pointing to the right foot. 

The four hands which may represent the branches of the Amra 
tree in Kafchi are said to represent the four Sakhas, Rig, 
Yajur, Sama, Atharva which sing the praise of the Devi in her 
eight forms so well depicted in the Nandi Sloka of Sakuntala. 

5 br fated efai 
Tenaga Panera | 
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ARAB TAMA qma: à 
Weiss TAA MTA: acer: i 
The eight Forms are attributed to /Sa in the above verse. 
But they are the attributes of the Devi as well, as will be seen 
from Muka's Sloka. 
aera anaga i 
WPA Faas d — 
_ The four hands may also symbolize the four Purusharthas, 
Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksha 
is 1 n E Is: 
Theright hagd with Sankha represents Dharma in which 
Dana with Dara (stream of water) from the Sacred Sankha 
plays a prominent part. The Chakra on the left hand, to 


punish the wicked and reward the virtuous, is the emblem of 
Arthá—riches—represented by the King’s Chakra circular-coin. 


The third hand round the waist points to the seat of Kama 
—desire. The fourth hand points to the Devi's right foot. 
Instead of the Chakra, a Padma is sometimes held in the hand. 
Now the hands holding the Sankha and Padma or Chakra seem 
to declare, ‘I freely give to you the riches you seek’. The 
riches are of nine kinds of which Sankha and Padma are the 
most prominent. 


xen dal ee ee ae A 


The left hand round the waist seems to declare, ‘By 
worshipping the riches I freely give to those who seek them, 
you have got into the region of desire or difficulties in the 
middle of your life. Stop with that desire here. Do not carry 
it deeper '. k 

The following Sloka on Sri VenkateSvara may not be out 
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The right hand pointing to the foot seems to say “ Therefore 
come to my foot and you will be saved ". This hand is called 
the Vara-hasta, the hand that gives the best fruit. I will close 
my say on the Devi's hands with a quotation from our Adi 
Sankaracharya's Saundarya Lahari 

ATM TMT AAT KATHARINE | 
prede ASA, AAAS TAT u 

Having said this little aboyt Her Body, Head and Hands, 
] go tothat organ which prominently distinguishes the man 
from the woman, the organ which feeds the child from its birth. 
Kalidasa’s simple description of this organ as in Lalita Sahasra- 
nama WAMAMA, etc., is that the Devi is very much bent by 
its weight. Why weight? Because of the world-feeding milk 
with which it is filled. On this also l have to quote from Sri 
Sankara’s Bhavani Stotra. 


TAPAS THAT TSN | 
aarp ahaa ESAT I 
Again, in Saundaryalahari : 

fqarartiaenTe aaa vcn anaa u 

PRAMAS: PETTITT AAT 1 

TAUNTS TAA AMARA AAT u 

As the subject is very dclicate, and as, in this conference, 
there are many ladics, | refrain from saying more about this 
organ. 

Lastly, anent the weapons worn by the Devi, they are not 
such cruel and deadly weapons as werc uscd in the late Russo- 
Japanese war, but are the mildest wcapons enough to correct 
the erring humanity. First, the striped sugar-cane serves the 
Devi as the bow, whose excellence is in the bending of it. The 
more the bow is bent, the more powerful it shoots the missile. 
The sugur-cane will not bear bending. She alone knows how 
to bend it and when. Mark that the cane used by the Devi is a 
striped one. The red stripes represent Rajas (Gt) and the 
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white ones Satva (Wd). With the Devi the Tamas (T8) is no 
where. The khencas or dividing rings represent the difficul- 
ties in one's progress from one stage to another. The sugar 
cannot be tasted without removing the bard rind with a sharp 
instrument. 


The sugar-cane is the favourite of our Kavis (poets) for 

similes. An anonymous Sloka runs thus : 
LAAT TOTAAL: à 
agaaa fatear ar i 

The same verse in Tamil is, 

stars onenGeiuu s om ASC anra cw 
SNP ps rix Bier piQ p— pont sig 
SRS Ba UU DA A a noa PV. 
acids f) mc fra. 

The sugar cane bow is therefore emblematic of the follow- 
ing. . 

You must have a Guru to instruct you to go to the Devi, 
the highest Sajjana, just as you must have a knife to remove the 
rind. Going to the Devi islike eating the cane from the end. 
At first it is distasteful. But do not leave it. Go on. In case of 
doubts and difficulties which the rings represent, again resort 
to the Guru, knife. Go thus, on and on. You will then taste 
better and better Rasa and eventually the best, Paramananda 
Rasa. Remember also the proverb. 

somu GaCors Osan t 
Do not try to pry into the root. 
aaremrinver—(Lalità sahasranama.) 

The sugar-cane bow is monorüpam i.c., &pgeqfspgeqkepraqnerd. 
The weilding of it is the control of the manas and the Devi 
dexterously does it. 

Then, the arrows which are flowers, are five in number, 
and they represent the five senses Sabda, Sparea, Ripa, Rasa 
and Gandha. gqaa-naarrn (Lalita Sahasrandma.) 
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To those who adore Her, she showers flowers. Those who 
do not adore Her, she smites with Flowers—the kindest punish- 
ment possible. The kindest punishment is also thc onc most 
keenly felt by the delinquent. l have heard my wife's grand- 
father, a Tahsiidar, say that an engineer who was fined one 
pie for doing a work ill, committed suicide. Such, in experience 
is the feeling of one in whom all the five senses are aroused 
simultaneously. 

The next weapon is the PaSa or noose. The Pasa represents 
Raga, desire WARMA (Lalita Sahasranama.) 

By holding the PaSa in her hand the Devi seems to 


say. "Come to me. I will bind your desires and limit your 
ambition!” 
The last weapon is Ankusa, the hook or goad, and repre- 
sents Krodha, anger. Araig (Lalita Sahasranāma.) 
The Devi knows how to use her krodha and how to control 
it. By holding the AnkuSa in Her hand, she seems to declare 
* Come to me, and you will know how to use and how to control 
your anger.' 
I will end with a few more quotations about the Devi's 
Ayudhas. 
aaa WAVE | 
RW TAMA TTA: di 
(aem TANS quauis) In the sacrae. 
ERAKU AS Ta D DICKS E LELES is bas | 
ATM HATA ITI, N 
l have now done. I have not exhausted the subject. Itis 
inexhaustible. I have given you here some hints enabling vou 
to investigate the subject and to refer to the proper authorities 
and references. 
MATAR AeA AMAT EET: d 
TTA AA BTAARARASART kas U 


TB. YV. 


THE “AGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 


The Fifth Session of the Saiva Siddhanta Maha Samāja ı 
was held on the 26th, 27th and 28th December 
The Saiva Siddhanta 910, in Rāmnād a full account of which has 
Maha Samaja. appeared in the pages of this Journal. The 
chief and important result of this year's 
session, is that a constitution for the Samaja was established, 
objects and lines of work were formulated and rules were 
framed. The new Standing Committee met twice in Madras 
to consert measures for the working out the objects of the 
Samáàja. The objects are all very good and they aim at 
answering the most pressing needs of our country. A few 
extracts from the rules will not seem out of place here. 

Rule 2 (a) All Saiva Siddhantins are eligible to become members and 
(b) All sympathisers, are eligible to bezome members, but shall have no 
power to vote. 

Rule (3) This Samaja shall have for its main object the furtherence 
the cause of Saiva Siddhanta Religion and Philosophy and that it shall 
accomplish it by the following means :— 

(a) The holding of a Conference oncea year in different parts of 


(b) The arranging of courses of lectures in different parts of this 
Presidency. 

(c) The establishing of Saiva Siddhànta Sabhás throughout the 
length and breadth of the Presidency. 

(d) The Publishing of books, tracts and journals in the different 
vernaculars, and translations from Sanskrit works especially the Divya- 

into Vernaculars and English, and translation of Vernacular 
andad works into English, and other Vernaculars, etc. 

(6) The forming of a Library including the Divyagamas. 

(f) The introducing of moral and religious teachings in Schools 
already existing and established by the Samüàja direct and through 
different Sabhas. 

(g) The imparting of moral and religious instructions to the less 
favoured classes of our community. 

h) The securing of the assistance and co-operation of Maths and 
Tempe authorities, in furtherence of the object of the Samāja and the 
assisting in the improvement of such institutions. 

Rule (10) The minimum subscription shall be one Rupee a year. 

We are glad to hear that the Committee is arranging to 


open a free day-school called the Nandanar School for the 
education of the Paiichamas. 
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The work of the Samaja will be accelerated if all our sub- 
scribers become members of the same. Some leaflets and 
tracts are also printed by the Samàja which we are glad to 
send in this Journal as supplement. 

The Raja of Ràmnad is the Patron of the Samàja. 

Dr. V. V. Ramanan, Pu. D. and Sriman I. Adimüla Mudali- 
yar Avarga] are the Joint Secretaries who will be glad to 
furnish all informations regarding the Samaja. 

el. 

If Histories are the accounts of the men, manners and customs, 
commerce, arts and culture and not merely 
The Tamilian the accounts of the wars and the kings of a - 
Archeological Society. country, then our Tami] Classics such as 
Manimékhalai, Silappadikaram &c., and the 
great epic poem of Ramayana are histories. But the Histories 
mostly deal with the crowning and dethronement of kings, the 
wars and bloodshed. In India there is no history as such. 
Everything is represented through the medium of poetry and 
verse. lf we only remove the figures which always distinguish 
poetry from prose, we can arrive at a true history of, at least, 
South India from a study of the great Tami] Classics. South 
India seems to have been the 'seat of great civilization in times 
of yore. Many kingdoms have risen and perished. The men 
described in these classics ought to have possessed a very highly 
refined state of civilization. As yet there is no History of 
India. Tamil books declare that cities were buried in sand and 
mud storms and that some were swallowed by the oceans. These 
give a clue to the problem of constructing a History of Ancient 
India. Archaeological researches alone wil! help us the most to 
construct a History. Something has been done in Northern 
India. To South India which was the seat of the Pandiya, 
Chera, Chola and Kerala kingdoms, have not been bestowed so 
much attention as they deserve. The Tamilian Archeological 
Society which was established in 1903, has been printing a series 
of books under the caption ' The Tamilian Antiquary ' and eight 
Numbers have appeared till now. They contain articles which 
show original research and minute investigation. We have 
received Nos. 6, 7, and 8 which will be reviewed in the future 
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Illiterracy. 
SHOT SAH sms, am 6 aw 
adver Qro semen ar 0.5) S parri 
450301 SH (jaam oD (m t f s P ap ye 
&ewsof a má Quod. are sn æA ons. 
If the untaught are able to grasp the vision of Inner sense, 
They are those who see with the Eye of Grace. | 
They alone grasp the Truth— Their great Bliss 
' ‘The learned cannot embrace. 
NOTE. 
This reproduces the thought of the Kenopanishat. 
“He by whom It (Brahman) is not thought, by him 
It is thought ; be by whom it is thought, knows It not. 
It is not understood by those who understand It; 
It is understood by those who do not understand It.” 
(ii. 3) 
- That is God cannot be known by man's «c. sa or objective know- 
ledge (Páia and Pasujtána) but by the eye of Grace or Patijna. (1) 
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exert sAr gd eil omar A erp eer 
sAn sans er Pao Quron 
Qracn af sg (perder ma Lux dle» m 


saan sansa &cocii T ums. 


The mighty live ever united to one path ; 

The weak ones say, “ Wisdom is various ” ; 

Our supreme Lord is ever present in all ; 

His union with all, the ignorant know not. (2) 


iBcocur Awww deus (meno S49 

Aros (S rowu MeQuer vena diam 
Orar yiia ue ma/Cer. un eps 
sawi sit (a5 epe S gá amem Gamers. 


O Ye that think in your heart of hearts 

The mortal body is all permanent ! 

The Lord though present in all the souls 

Will not appear to thee without any light. (3) 


GaGoer aliens. gu 1965 wwe Corer 

saGe ase d) uw Swts gamsa 

ex Q.veir. apri Qun wer S Dey 

saGoer s fuda maw Coa, 

Deluded am I by acts producing sorrow, 

Learned am I not in the paths of the Lord. 

Learned in the ways of the world, I don't gain inner vision, 
The inner vision with which I could transcend the world. 


Baar 43. Fwa oer C oer G arci cni 
Adel Ip p. sep dogm. wrdI eit 

sco erf si swa mov efl p 

Quacvewr. ers gust Quas eyed) erQy, 


Perceiving that the soul's condition is evanescent 

The mighty engage in Tapas and work; 

The warst of the earth are the ignorant 

Destined to réap the sorrow of bad work. (5) 
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Danah oy Cn alters Mon mse 
&exroxllef core seus sm fo g SI 
warm ase exp sir or un 49 i061 sie 
Oprah Quip) Wer Sp Vanga. 


The immortal fruit born of Heaven, 

Fully lighted the inside of my eye. 

Those who pondered on earth, earth alone, 

Wasted indeed is their labour in vain (6) 


semashis sitis Ns aram Daner em 5 
SNES Ms entis Mi aonss. (es av. € 
SOMES NT AHMADIS SON CO | (5 fr 
semss hh srisad spr dhe sas. 


None but the wise in numbers can see That, 

None but the wise can catch the Vision fair, 

They that can count how these vast worlds are placed 
They will alone count as learned men rare. - (7) 


SMS GPLAONIE stoma vars 
sats ap. Rss Casó sey 
SHS PLSS SANIN movet gne) 
saws apt SWEA urs, 


The Ancient Lord, The Light Supreme of Gods, 

The Great Deva approached by enlightened souls, 

They can know Hirn they think by learning words, 

They know not well how inner light guides all. (8) 


Shae Fagier dica sofish. 

apps Suni Phryi ap_isem 

upph sens stem vA i 

sop Sei gGust seuss fe prisCa. 

The learned fools, without true Sivajfiana 
Free not themselves from clogs of kith and sin, 
The all-present everywhere they cannot see. 
In numbers wise are they who live in love. 
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NOTE. 


The wise in numbers (cre or sem@)are the knowers of the 
Sankhya ; the science of the Tattvas and beyond. As our sage himself 
says, the thirty-six tattvas form a ladder, and one bas to ascend up 
knowing each step and rejecting it, saying ‘ Not this, not this’. There is 
the mystic science in numbers which form formulas in yoga also. (9) 


HE Srna nis urisi 

Qr uugumi S. gumb QumsG sia 
Gorg yaa tes Cardo æ antic m 
Ganf m Spi pem wnes. 


Good it is not, to see the untaught fools, 
Good it is not, to hear the untaught fools, 
Sweet are the ignorant to untaught fools. 
` The truth of things know not the untauglit fools. (10) 


Impartiality. 


sA um scr Keornenap ulevtev. 
Ayw Gite 5750p Aare 

CBda her (njmsco evG gam cnet 

5Rahar mia) enba Coe. 
None but the just attain jana, 
None but the just defeat the Hell, 
None but the just become the Gods, 
The Path of the just do I pursue. 


‘NOTE, 


5Dajh%eveno is the same as @jqul%2Quacny or Samatula or becom- 
ing balanced in good or evil. It is not indifference. Just as the central 
point of the balance should not incline to this scale or that scale but 
should remain perfectly straight, so should not a man be influenced by 
pleasure and pain, kama and krodha in doing his duty. Then he does not 
perform karma, does not merit hell, does attain jiana and the supreme 
abode of the God of Gods. (1) 


TIRUMANTIRAM. 


5'9ajflax moran ante, wew aer 
sya pas aveo mma» Qur A 
(aj er (rifles? ceils erm Gans 


sOy (mise) esHUeY um, 


The cloud-hued God, he did hold straight, 


The good Brahman he did hold straight, 
Some Jiianis true they did hold straight, 
Our Father true He did hold straight. 


&Gajsiex miaa Eres erra 

Ba bor qo eoi Gas urat 
sD (sse sug wet 
sdadoen nA sry as CoCa. 
The just become some jüànis true, 
The just become some Devas sure, 
The Just become our father Lord, 
Even 1l with the just do stand. 


Cara Ju Qawani PLIVA ees Sa 
Cra pier (pner wis enfer aug. 

Gp eir pde qol (p sco wes Das snwseng 
ser gba iea anaber Cs. 


The Just praise God who destroys all created things, 


The Just unite themselves to ISa’s fcet, 
The Just utter the name of God, 
Who is the first cause of all. 


(To be continued). 
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MANI-MEKHALAI. 
( Continued from page 395 of No. 9, Vol. XI.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE CUP RECEIVED. 


After this Mani-Mekhalai took a quiet walk to enjoy the 
sight of the sand-hills, the flower-gardens, and the cool pleasant 
lakelets of tne island; and while she was doing so a female 
form appeared and said to her “ Who art thou who hast come 
here alone as one escaped from shipwreck?” 


To this Mani-Mékhalai replied ‘Hear thou who hast asked 
who Iam; in my former birth I bore the name of Lakshmi, I was 
the wife of the young son of the king. His name was Iragulan; 
in my present birth] am the daughter of Matavi, a dancing 
girl; I now bear the name of Mani-Mckhalai, the tutelary 
goddess. Mani-Mékhala brought me to this islet from the 
Uvavanam which is in the environs of Kaviri-Püm-Pattinam. 
And so at this shrine which I have beheld I have received the 
knowledge of my former embodiment. This is the gain I have 
here acquired. But, oh, thou who art like a flowery creeper 
who art thou?" To this Tivatilakai (but this was her name) 
replied "In former birth I came to this island that I might 
behold the imprints of the feet of Buddha, the divine, which are 
to be seen on the mountain of Samanta Küdam which soars high 
above this island. From the time l came here by the command 
of Indra 1 am in charge of this holy shrine. My name is 
Tivatilakai. By the grace of Buddha, the divine, any one who 
walks in his righteous WAY when they behold this shrine 
through the excellence of that vision, forthwith obtain the know- 
ledge of all their previous embodiments; this is certain; but few 
in this world are such, to these alone the path of virtue belongs. 
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Thou art greatly distinguished by having received this 
mystic conscious knowledge. Hard by, here is a sacred lakelet 
which is called Gomugi where rare lotus flowers abound ; in 
that lake an indestructible cup called Amutasurabi is found. 
Once in the year on the very day when Duddba, the divine, 
became incarnate upon earth that cup emerges from the water 
and becomes visible. This day is the time of the full moon. 
This is the very moment for its appearance. I think that even 
now that cup will come into thy hands. Whatever food is put 
into that cup never diminishes but as you take it out the cup 
is ever filled. Thou shalt hear the story of it in thy own town 
from Aravanavadigal" Desirous to obtain this cup Mani- 
Mekhalai adored the altar and with her went forth to the 
Gomugi lake, and having made the circuit of it stood there. 
Forthwith from out the lake the cup came forth and in a 
moment was in Mani-Mékhalai’s hands. With unutterable 
gladness she lifted up her voice and sang : : 


“I bow before thy feet oh hero Máran's conqueror ! 

I bow before thy feet victor of the fierce hate of evil ways! 

I bow before thy feet great one who dost work grace to others ! 

I bow before thy feet thou ancient one who hast rejected paradise | 

I bow before thy feet thou who dost transcend all thought ! 

I bow before thy feet thou whose eye gladdens each other eye! 

I bow before thy feet thou whose ear is deaf to every evil word ! 

I bow bofore thy feet thou whose tongue is glorious with the word 
of truth ! i 

I bow before thy feet thou whose tread destroys the sorrow of those 
in hell! 

I bow before thy feet who dost remove the sorrows of the Uragar ! 

I can do naught but worship in speechless reverence before thee ! " 


Thus did she worship Buddha, the divine. Then Tivatilakai 
' took up the song of the woes of poverty and hunger, and of the 
greatness of those who relieve them. 
“Jt destroys nobility of birth! 
It murders excellence ! 
It makes naught the great raft of learning that man lays bold of ! 
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It destroys the ornaments of shame and the beauty of greatness! ~ 


It puts outside man and his homely spouse! 
Those that are driven away the sinner called hunger's woe! 
How can I attain to the measure of their glorious fame! " 


“Once on a time Kausiga the sage, because rain fell not, was 
afflicted with hunger. To satisfy the craving he wandered far 
and wide but found no food and so wasted away till the carcase 
of a dog fell into his hands. This he began to cat but first a 
portion of the flesh he offered in sacrifice to the gods, and Indra 
forthwith sent rain, and the crops flourished once more and all 
living beings were glad. This thou knowest 

* Who give to the needy, tell forth the praise of virtue, 

Who alleviate the hunger-pains of needy men they 

Give to those who dwell in the world above delight 

And to those who live in this world of clay. 

To living creatures who give food give life." 


Therefore relieving hunger and giving life shall be the virtues 
to which thou shalt dedicate thyszlf." "Thus she spake. Mani- 
Mekalai replied “In my former birth when my husband 
Iràgulan died from the bite of a snake, [ could not endure but 
threw myself into the fire; when I was burning I remembered 
that I had given food to the Sage Satusakkaran. Through the 
merit of entertaining that thought when I was dying this cup 
has now come into my hands. So I deem. And now as a mother 
feels compassion when she sees the faded face of her hungry 
infant and gives it milk from her breast; so I beholding the 
faces of the poor who wander hither and thither regardless 
of scorching sun and pelting rain will have compassion on 
them, will from this cup more and more pour forth the food of 
life." Tivatilakai hearing her thus speak rejoiced and said 
“forthwith take this cup and set out for thy home." Mani- 
Mekhalai accordingly worshipped at her feet, went round the 
shrine in adoration and then pronouncing the magic words that 
carried her through the air, she arose and going: through the 
aerial path she presented herself before Sutamati and ‘Matavi, 
and astonished them by telling them the mystery of their 
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former embodiments and told thern that they must go to 
Ajavana-Adiga| to learn the ascetic way which is the reward 
of human embodiment. She also showed them Aputran’s magic- 
cup and made them pay homage to it. They then together 
sought the dwelling of the Sage. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE VISIT TO ARAVANA-ADIGAL, 


Mani-Mekhalai found her way to the old Sage. 


* Grey and old in body, with unfaltering tongue 
The aged Sage’s home she gained." 


Three times she bowed before him and then told him how she 
had gone to the Uvavanam, how she had seen Utaya-Kumaran 
and spoken with him, how afterwards the tutelary goddess 
Mani-Mékhalai had carried her off to the Mani-Pallavam, how 
in that island she had seen the shrine of Buddha and had 
learnt the history of her former embodiment. She moreover 
said "iragulan who in former embodiment was your husband 
has now been born as Utaya-Kumaran. Your elder sister Tarai 
and Virai have now been born as Matavi and Sutamati. From 
Aravana-Adigal thou shalt learn all their histories." ' 


So said Mani-Mékhalai, the goddess, to me and taught me 
three magic spells. Then Tivatilakai took me to the Gomukhi 
lake where I obtained the magic cup called Amutasurabi and 
told me to learn from you the history of Áputran. Solhave 
accordingly sought your feet. The sage heard all this with joy 
and said “Once on a time I went to the Lotus-Foot-Hill, and 
returning in a thicket on the way I saw king Tuchchayan. 
I asked him of his health and he troubled in mind replied in 
broken words, that Virai intoxicated had perished before the 
wild elephant, and that Tarai hearing this bad climbed and 

2 
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Nirvana. Thou hast obtained the sacred cup—the Amutasural 
Go and satisfy the hunger of all living beings. 

“ Hear thou the virtuous word agreed on by all 

Both men on earth and gods above 


Heal the disease of hunger so have they taught 
Consummated lore of all ascetic piety.” 


“Thus will I do", said Mani-Mckhalai. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


APUTRAN's HISTORY. 


After this Aravana-Adiga] said to Mani-Mékhalai “I wi 
now tell you the whole history of Aputran. In V4arana: 
(Benares) there was a Brahmin, a teacher of the Védas whos 
name was Apafijigan whose wife Sali had fallen into sin t 
expiate which she went on a pilgrimage to the Southern rive 
Kanya-Kumari to bathe in the sacred stream, She was pregnan 
and on the way she brought forth an infant which without com 
passion she left in a field and went on her way. The child le 
without sustenance cried loudly and a cow hearing the infant' 
cry came to its relief licking it with its tongue, and supplying i 
with milk for seven days, it thus performed its charitable work 
At that time in the town of Vayanankodu there was a Brahmi 
whose name was Büti, and he with his wife happening to pas 
that way and hearing the infant's wail drew near to it, an 
shedding many tears over its suffcrings the Brahmin cried ou 
‘This is no cow's son, he is my own son", and taking him ul 
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thrown herself down from the palace roof". I said to him “ This 
is the fruit of the old deeds, grieve thou not, and now ye have 
reappeared as Matavi and Sutamati, the dancing women”. 
Then to Mani-Mékhalai he said “In this world the Buddhist 
virtues have decayed and sins have multiplied ; but little by 
little virtue may again flourish, and so thinking I continue 
to teach that virtuous way. The men of this world know not 
that virtue, threfore at the request of the gods who dwell 
in this Chakravalam in the one thousand, six hundred and 
sixteenth year the god who inhabits the Tushita-world will be 
incarnate in this world. After that the minds will turn to 
virtue's grace." à 

“ When the sun of Buddha shall appear 

The sun and moon shall appear free from evil ; 

The unstaying constellations will move on as befits ; 

The rain will unfailing fall and the vast earth yield her increase. 

Embodied souls shall then no sorrow see, 

The cool sea shall yield many blessings, 

The milch cows shall fill the pails with milk, 

The birds shall flock in plenty round the abodes of men, 

Strife between beasts and men 

Demons from the abyss that bring dismay shall depart, 

No maimed or blind or dumb or deaf 

Shall living beings produce. 

Those that hear the gracious virtue of Him born that day 

Shall escape this evil birth and so 

The illustrious Lord who sits at the feet of the Bodi-tree 

Shall I worship at His feet and faults shall be no more. 

In every birth I fail not to sing his praise." 
This being so, Mani-Mekhalai, in this city some duties await 
thee when thou hast performed them, and not before, my words 
of virtue can lay hold of thy mind. These two in their former 
birth on the Lotus-Foot-Hill did worship, and for the merit 
so acquired in the aftertime with thee shall they worship at the 
sacred feet of Buddha and íreed from all Karma shall obtain 
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Nirvana. Thou hast obtained the sacred cup—the Amutasurabi. 
Go and satisfy the hunger of all living beings. 

* Hear thou the virtuous word agreed on by all 

Both men on earth and gods above 


Heal the disease of hunger so have they taught 
Consummated lore of all ascetic piety.” 


“Thus will I do", said Mani-Mekhalai. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


APUTRAN's HISTORY. 


After this Aravana-Adiga] said to Mani-Mekhalai “I will 
now tell you the whole history of Aputran. In Varanasi 
(Benares) there was a Brahmin, a teacher of the Védas whose 
name was Apafijigan whose wife Sali had fallen into sin to 
expiate which she went on a pilgrimage to the Southern river 
Kanya-Kumari to bathe in the sacred stream, She was pregnant, 
and on the way she brought forth an infant which without com- 
passion she left in a field and went on her way. The child left 
without sustenance cried loudly and a cow hearing the infant's 
cry came to its relief licking it with its tongue, and supplying it 
with milk for seven days, it thus performed its charitable work. 
At that time in the town of Vayanankódu there was.a Brahmin 
whose name was Būti, and he with his wife happening to pass 
that way and hearing the infant's wail drew near to it, and 
shedding many tears over its suffcrings the Brahmin cried out 
‘This is no cow's son, he is my own son", and taking him up 
went home to his house with joy. There he brought him up 
and in due time taught him all the lcarning necessary to those 
of his clan. One day the boy entering by chance the house of 
a Brahmin in the town saw there a cow in the court of sacrifice 
adorned with the garland twined round its horns and complain- 
ing as it anticipated its fate. The child wept over it and 
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exclaimed * This night I will go unknown to them and relcase 
the cow.’ So at nightfall he came from the jungle where he had 
been hiding and leading the cow forth went back to the forest. 
Next day the Brahmins missed the cow and assembling 
together went in search of it, and finding the cow and the 
little boy who had stolen it away, and seizing them cried out 
‘You wretch why didst thou in the night steal this cow”, and 
beating him witha stick, they began to torture him. Forth- 
with the cow rushed at the Brahmin, and goring him with its 
horns made its escape into the wilderness. Aputran said to 
them “Don’t be distressed, only listen to my words. What 
fault hath this cow committed that you should torture it ? 


* What fault find ye with this cow 

It grazes in the uncultivated fields 

It gives milk to the children in the wide land 
From the day of its birth it gives sweet milk 
With charitable heart it dispenses grace to all.” 


They replied * Art thou ignorant of the Vedic law?  Dost 
thou despise the mystic sacrifice? — Fittingly thou bearest 
the name of * Son of the cow ". To this he rejoined, 


“ A cow's son was Asalan: 

The son of an antilope was Siruügi ; 

A tiger's son was Viriñji; A jackal's son was Késakamba]an 
Whom the blameless praise, he whom the host of Rishis praise 
And declare his lofty glory. Can then the clan 

Decay that springs from the cow's sacred son ? " 


Hearing this one of the Brahmins said “I know this boy's whole 
history which till now I have seen no reason to divulge. One 
day a Brahmin woman called Sali having bathed in the sacred 
waters of Kanyakumari was in deep distress. I said to her 
whence comest thou and wherefore hither hast tnou come ? 
She replied *I am the wife of a teacher of the Vedas in the city 
of Varanasi. To atone for my sinl left my husband and have 
come here to bathe in the Kanyakumari. Ten miles on the other 
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side of Korkai in a shepherd's village | bore an infant and 
without compassion I left it in the garden there, Can there be 
any salvation for a sinner like me?’ And soshe wept bitterly. 
This is the son that mother bore. He is impure ; touch him not 
but drive away." To this Aputran answered “have you not 
heard Tilottamai's sons who became great Sages? You heap 
abuse forsooth on Sali's name” (Sali was one of the names of the 
famed Aruntati). Būti who had brought the boy up now 
disowned him and cast him out as impure. All around he 
bore the name of the thief who stole the cow, and so they put 
stones instead of rice into his cup. Having thus no recourse 
he fled to the great Southern city of Madura, and in the Hall 
of learning belonging to the temple of Chinta-Levi (Saras- 
vati) he dwelt in an ancient Court and carrying in his hand 
an alms-bowl from house to house he ever went and collected 
food, and then 
“ The blind, the deaf, the lame 

Those who had none to care for them 

Those tortured by disease,- -come all to me”, 

So he cried and fed all. 
Then on the fragments that remained he fed, slept with the 
alms-bowl under hishead,.and so he spent his nights and days. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


——— 


THE STORY OF THE CUP 


The Sage went on to say "I will now tell you of what befell 
Aputran. One night while he was sleeping, there came to him 
some travellers, who arousing him cried out “ We are dying of 
hunger". Now as his alms-bowl was empty he could afford 
them no help. In that emergency Chiptà-Devi * appeered 


* Prof. P. Lakshminarasu B.A. F.M.U., of the Páchaiyappa's College, 
Madras, identifies Chinta Dévi with Prajia-Paramita. Au image o. 
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to him, and giving into his hand a cup which he said 
"though the whole country were destitute of food this cup 
shall never be empty; the more you give the more shall it 
yield". Immediately he sprang up, his heart thrilled with 
gladness and he sang. 


* Oh Thou the inextinguishable Lamp 
Of the Shrine of Chinta-Dévi filled with lore ! 
Oh Queen of the heavenly Ones! Supreme’ midst earthly Ones! 
Thou wilt remove the pain that all others endure,” 


“Thus he praised and worsipped her, and giving the 
travellers the food they required, from that day forth he 
satisfied the wants of all who came to him. Beasts and birds 
lovingly surrounded him and never quitted the spot. But 
now one day Indra knowing by the trembling of his white 
couch *, the rare virtue of the vouth, and desiring to give 
him some further boon assumed the form of an aged Brahmin, 


Prajüa-Paramita was recently discovered in the island of Java and it is 
row in the Rijks. Museum a: Leiden. This image illustrates Sata Rasa 
i e, dispassion or peace. Dr. A. K. Kumarasami D. Sc., says about this 
image in his Essays i$» National Idealism :— 


This figure of personified “ Transcendent Wisdom" is the Sakti of 
the Tantrik Buddha, Adibuddha, who here in Mahayana Buddhism, occu- 
pies the place of Siva. She is Nature, the concentration of every intellect- 
ual and physical power of matter, represented in a state of complete 
abstraction and personified as Wisdom. -By her union with the acting 
spirit (Adibuddha) are produced the Bodhisattvas and all the »henomenal 
universe " 


This figure is said to be the most beautiful figure in the whole world. 
The Tamilians regard Chinta Davi as the same as Sarasvati. She is also 


known as Kalaniyamam. There was a temple for her at Ten-Madurai.— 
Ed. L.T. 


* We understand it is a belief among the Buddhists that Indra knows 
about the events that happen on earth which are indicated by the in- 
voluntary fiutter of the white couch or uram®enuerns,—Ed. L.T. 
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and said "Iam Indra, I have come to bestow a boon on thee ; 
what wilt thou have? Thou shalt receive the fruit of thy 
boundless charity. " Aputran laughed till his sides were sore 
and replied *Oh mighty Divinity, Lord of those who dwell 
in the land of the Gods where none do works of charity, none 
are that cherish others, where none perform acts of penance, 
where none live shaking off earthly bonds! Sufficient for me 
is the cup from which [ draw supplies for every need and 
remedies for every ill. There is nothing else for me to desire". 
When he thus made light of Indra's gracious offer the god was 
angry and said “1 will deprive thee of thy retinue of needy 
suppliants; and send everywhere abundant rains". So, 
abundance filled the world. Aputran was thus forsaken by his 
clients. He then left the Court in which wayfarers were won: 
to congregate and went forth into the surrounding towns and 
hamlets crying “Are there any that need be fed?” But want was 
nowhere and so they passed him by with contempt, and he became 
desolate as one who had lost his wealth, being left alone. He 
then saw some persons who landed from a ship on the island 
and who told him that in the land of Savagam there was .a 
famine from which vast multitudes had died. 


“Hearing this he said “I will hasten to their relief '" and 
forthwith embarked in the ship. That ship came near to Mani- 
Pallavam where it remained a day. There he went on shore ; 
but the captain unaware of this sailed away without hini. Thus 
left alone on an island with the cup which feeds multitudes he 
reflected as he adored the cup and said to it “One day in every 
year thou shalt appear, and threw it into the Gomukhi sacred 
lake, and himself fasting lay down todie. Then | who had 
gone to that island beheld him and asked him what grief had 
overtaken him. lic told me the whole history and dying left 
his body in Mani-Pallavam, while himself was reincarnated in 
the body of the cow of the king of Savagam whither he had 
gone to save the lives of the famine stricken people”. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE ASKING ALMS WITH THE CUP. 


The Sage went on to say: “ Hear the rest of the story, oh 
Mani-Mékhalai. The cow which before had for seven days 
given milk to the infant Aputran as the reward of that virtue 
in the Savagam land on the white mountain under the protect- 
ion of Sage called Manmugan who was performing penance 
there, possessed of golden horns and hoofs, even before it 
brought forth gave milk and supplied the wants ofall the 
living creatures. The sage seeing that and having mystic 
knowledge of present, past, and future, proclaimed ‘ From this 
cow, from a golden egg a wonderful personage shall appear, 
who shall save the lives of all’. So Aputran who had died in 
Mani-Pallavam in his charitable work now remembering what 
in his infancy that cow had done for him now appeared 
according to the Sage’s utterance as its offspring. The time 
of his appearance was the full moon of Vaisagam. Many good 
omens then appeared. Accordingly the Sages in the Chakra- 
vala-Kottam said * These are the omens which appear when 
Buddha should be incarnated, what is the cause of this ?" So 
in wonder they went to the Deity in the pillar to ask her to 
solve the mystery. She told them “A wonderful personage who 
died in Mani-Pallavam has now been born in the Savaga-land 
in order to save the lives of men. That is the cause of these 
favourable omens. Learn the history from Aravanam". So she 
sent them to me, and my tongue was weary with the telling. 
The king of that city whose name was Bhümi-Chandran was in 
great affliction because he had no son and bowing down before 
the Sage Manmugan he asked of him the infant born of the 
cow, and taking it brought it up as his own. That child 
having now obtained the kingly dignity is living there. Let 
this be so. Though there is no fallin the flow of the waters 
of the Kaviri, though the land is fertile, still the famine 
is prevailing here; I am unable to know its cause. So, it 
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is not fitting that this magic Cup capable of such benefits 
should remain idle. 


“ The food which the white waters give 
The heavenly ones 
Enjoy, and what remains they giye to men." 


Mani-Mckhalai baving heard this forthwith praised and adored 
him, and arraying herself in the garb of a mendicant took up the 
cup and went forth into the street. When she did so the 
king of the city of Ujjayini whose name was Prachotanan having 
deceived Utayanan had imprisoned him, and when he released 
him his minister Yauganta-rayanan having assumed another 
form, and having reached the street at the same time beholding 
him with sorrow and beholding Mani-Mékhalai in the form of a 
beggar exclaimed “How wonderful this is that she who dwells 
in the soul of Utaya-Kumaran should here in the public street be 
begging?” And in sorrow they all came round. Then Mani- 
Mékhalai said “ It is befitting to receive alms first of all from 
virtuous matrons." To this Káyasandigai said this is the 
house of Atirai renowned as the chaste matron whose virtue 
brings the rain ; enter here. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE HISTORY OF SATUVAN AND ATIRAI. 


Kayasandigai went on to say to Mani-Mckhalai “ Listen to 
the interesting story of Atirai’s virtues. Her husband's name 
is Satuvan, who got intargled by the wiles of a courtesan so 
that he spent all his property in riotous living, and resolved 
to take a voyage to some other land to recruit his fortunes; but 
on the way a violent gale submerged the ship. Sdtuvan 
however laid hold of a broken spar and was borne to the shore 
where dwelt a naked race of savages; the rest of the passen- 
gers escaped and returned to Kaviip-Püm-Patfinam where they 
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brought the report that Satuvan was drowned. When she heard 
the sad tidings she was overwhelmed with sorrow and resolved 
to put an end to her life. So in the burning ground she caused 
a pit to be dug, firewood to be heaped up and fire kindled. 
‘Then through adverse fate my husband is dead and whither 
he has gone I will follow him.' So saying she entered the fire. 
But the fire refused to burn her, and she exclained ‘the fire 
will not burn a sinner as l am; whither can I return?’ But a 
voice from the sky was heard to say ‘Atirai! thy husband is 
not dead, he js now on the Nagar Mountain, he will not long 
remain there; but return in the ship of a merchant whose 
name is Chandradattan. Put away thy grief!" Hearing this 
voice Atirai was comforted, returned to her home, and in 
gratitude for the hope of her husband's speedy return gave 
herself up to the unceasing performance of meritorious works 
of charity. 


* Meanwhile Satuvan having reached the Nagar Mountains 
lay down to rest under the shadow of a tree and being weary 
fell asleep. The savages who inhabited the mountain seeing 
him lie there said ‘Here is a hearty meal tor us’ and aroused 
him from his slumber. But he had learnt their language 
so as to speak intelligibly to them, so they ceased to 
trouble him but said we have a priest of our tribe; come 
with us to him. So he went with them; terrible was the 
scene he beheld! 


“Pots in which Toddy was boiled, the stench of carrion food, bones 
whitening in the sun, 


And in the midst like a bear with his mate, he saw the priest and 
his spouse." 

When he saw the priest he began to talk to him and soon 
became intimate. And so he called to his men and said ‘This 
manis hungry and weary, give him toddy and flesh to his 
heari's content, and my younger daughter for his spouse.’ 
Satuvan hearing this and distressed at his folly cried out ‘I 
need none of these.’ The priest in anger replied * What other 
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things are there to give delight to men than women and food ? 
If there be ought else ask for it.' Sātuvan replied 


* Lust and drunkenness and murder 

Are sternly forbidden by righteous men ! 

Those who are born must die ; the dead again must be born ; 
Like sleeping and waking from sleep are death and life ; 
Who do deeds of fitting virtue obtain the blessed one ; 

Who do deeds of vice descend to hell ; 

Those who know these truths abandon all.’ 


* He then proceeded to give fitting answers to the priest's 
questions, told him of re-embodiment, of virtue and sin, and of 
the joys and sorrows that flow from these; and fully instructed 
him in all the details of a holy virtuous life. When he took his 
leave they gave him sandal-wood, Agil, and other things which 
he received, and embarking in the ship of the merchant Chandra- 
dattan he came back to this city and offering many gifts he 
now lives happily with his wife. Therefore by the hand of 
Atirai shall the first alms be put into your cup." So Mani- 
Mekbalai entered the dwelling and stood there silently like a 
picture. And then 


Worshipping, reverently pacing round, with words l 
That banisb grief, she filled the magic Cup with luscious food ; 
And then ‘ Through all the world banish hunger and disease’, 


so said Ātirai and gave the sacred food. 


( To be continued). 
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Tayumanavar—His Life, Teachings and Mission. 


( Continued from page 404 of No. 9 Vol. XI.) 


Now as regards the Universe of Maya, the Svami's 
conception was, undoubtedly, that it proceeds from the cause 
‘Maya’ which exists as an entity; he wasa follower of Sat- 
karyavada which postulates the reality of the cause, as 
against the Idealism of Mayavada or Vivartavada. But it may 
be held that such expressions as, .9uowra»wufevevr epum :o, 
Yihgedaviuorau, Ledna ama ews, u«Üeruwwuoser es, Ooo 
waww,  &mempupesraQGuQues Gar, a«merevbdqer Ge Quer Gsm, anor 
GosqperfiGuerQss, tend to show his inclination to the idealistic 
conception of the world. Here again it is more a misunder- 
standing of the true import of the words used than the 
ambiguity. However real the Cause may be, if the effect is 
subject to change, it is unreal and compared to the Never-chang- 
ing Existence of God, in whom Maya and the souls are lost as 
are the stars in the full rays of the Sun; the Maya of the Uni- 
verse is unreal, js sof, not that it actually ceases to exist but 
it ceases to show itself. 


Those J]üànis who are the privileged ones to see the 
Sivasvarüpa through the Grace of Siva everywhere and in 
everything, again and again declare that the world is nothing, 
is nought before their gaze, and in their conception. The 
Svami himself seems to have anticipated such misunderstanding 
of his views and has emphatically said in what sense qosuidev 
eva on enw etc., are to be understood. 

agara ais damai Guns cer Sui fu hss ens 
QshlarsIamQuerm 8 raura. 

It is therefore, the insignificance and the invisibility that is 

referred to as ‘nought’ by the great dues, insignificance when 
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compared to the Vast Expanse of Sat and the invisibility, 
when seen with the illumined eye of Divine Grace. 


The way of Salvation in which the Svami believed, is 
strikingly efficacious and simple, @isBsard8issn yapuni 
Qa meris, ari sos@Qsnias suma embégsuusmosQu 


The worship of the Manifestations of the Lord, and the 
pilgrimage to temples and holy waters are a preparation to 
receive the Holy word, from the Master. The Svami's Combat 
is with the mind; his frequent reference is to the ‘turbulent 
and mischievous mind (Quran sororis wah) which would not 
give him a moment's peace to rest in the Lord, Gararefl$Q sor 
Qni. sse Cuis@rtaris serere serena seraemQ.., 
As a result of the poison of Anava the soul sceks to. assert 
itself ‘1’, ‘I’, and there lies the cause of all this manifold 
manifestations ; add to this the traitorous mind which ever 
carries the soul away from the true path, and the senses that 
are entangled in the objects of pleasure ; no hope for the soul to 
be free from these and to know itsclf or the Lord. Therefore, 
all measures are to be directed towards the tutoring of the 
mind in order that it may prize what is advantages to higher 
life. Be above the ties of the world, says the Svàmi, purify the 
mind by austerities and penances, kindness and Love, rcnounce 
all as evanescent till the mind takes delight in things Spiritual. 
To stop the Modifications of the mind is the next step and this 
is achieved by being the witness of things werun@us ep Qs 
Qa ig. vestiupedioms and ceasing to assert ones individuality 
as distinct from the rest, then ceases the dual relation of subject 
and object, geeref! e os a os rest from speech and action 
is thus gained (Goa) which is the prelude to the incoming 
ocean of Jüàna. By whatever path onc may go, the last step is 
Jhàna, and Jiiana alone (sm cogs Ex xu) where the soul 
stands serenc as conciousness undefiled by the touch of Maya. 
(ymroddi whan) "here flows the Grace of 
God, absorbing thc illumined soul into its very Being. (qa Si. 
áiQg uc sis stem neri). The goal is thus reached «a 2w ága 
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@ sOsQsnawi sui seoscunt gn. To describle this state of Per- 
fect Bliss is to misrepresent it. G@zarenGa @sraciuOC.on, Qera 
$us sere» PHY ug Asi ost Ss AesfiQuuerQm. It is beyond 
speech and individuality, beyond time and space, not limited by 
day or night, endless limitless Expanse of Bliss. qp» garis 
£e» maj ue grex dira SO enar s arr oe aper er e nenu. 
& (9,5 gyL exis com bi S mn pum 
SS ey er ef seo ms 
peru 9 ane cod Curs s 5 ybi tevuimar 
GAupy wou Dai 
srdsguppCun Fps duuss Ouar 
ses enr e» obod 8 
amgQqpu mavens SCUSU DW 
(ent anale (eso ex uo Pm 
ens m m Gu Gare m m P) sem D gy 
ania may LOOT (Lp .0 P pi 
wer yu ram 4 s semi sen AC 
ANODE DOLEO S 


Gs@avuppað Ræv. That is his goal. 


IH. HIS MISSION, 


It is needless to emphasize that this great Personage had a 
Special mission to fulfil by his advent in the most modern 
times and the question would be to correctly delineate the 
mission and its scope from what can be gathered from his life 
and utterances. By his life, he taught an object lesson to men 
of the world thatit is possible in all walks of life, to be in the 
world and to be out of it; whether as a student or householder, 
as a father or husband, as a master or servant, one can, in the 
midst of duties incidential to the particular station of life, fix 
his attention on the true object of life (erem) aus sarwanmi gp, 
Mss urat Quer cwis Sie po, Oh .0wáensu más, 

He taught also that all stages of life, Brahmachari to 


Sany4si, can be successfully passed in these days of materialised 
activities, if one is fortified with the purely religious qualities 
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of the heart. He emphasised and exemplified that it is not 
learning but living that brings Peace and Bliss and that to be 
above the desires of the flesh is to plant one's feet firmly on the 
Spiritual ladder. He had proofs that the man who would go 
forward into the realm of the Spirit must renounce all of the 
flesh, by firmly rejecting the overtures of a queen of beauty 
and glands, for he knew that he who would see God must 
not interpose between himself and God, the putrid flesh of 
Maya. They see God, who do not fall a victim to the side 
glances of tempting women. What a great gulf between 
ourselves, who with lustful eyes, gaze at a passing dame, and 
the great one who, with watchful eyes, escapes from the snares 
of the woman’s glance. This was his great strength in life, 
and he, by example showed the world the secret of one’s 
greatness. l 


But these are, it may be said, features to be found in the 
lines of all true Jñānis. His special feature was the bridging of 
the yawning gulf between practical religion and abtruse 
philosophy. He gave Life to philosophy in order that it may 
appealto the heart and be inviting to the thirsty soul. Dry 
Philosophy blossomed forth, at his hands into the cool shade 
of the Grace of God and the life-giving nectar of Bliss, to ease 
the weary pilgrim of Life. In short he was the popular com- 
mentator of the Higher Truth of Existence as postulated in the 
noble Saiva Religion. His Mission was to redeem Saiva 
Religion from the crude Siddhantists who would drag it into 
dualism and the erring Védàntists who would push it into 
monism to cut the golden mean of Védanta Siddhanta—the 
Truth. His mission was to hold up the path of jñāna as the 
portal to Bliss Everlasting and to point out the greatness 
and the glory of the Saiva Religion which recognises the 
workings of the Grace of God, at all times and climes, in 
all religions and creeds. 

Qe pu suwQueamd (ys pomi alg er 
Sa Seu su Gur Gerber aYterum dons 
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Lc MIDIS HE Av apip aX er Gum 
anf |a Gi & E) rar GU mis aum) 5 mew. 


His Mission was the rousing of the Spirit of Tolerance, so that 
Love which is the Being of God Himself may be felt and 
tasted even in this life amidst the diversity of minds and hearts. 
And finally to receive all with open arms into his household to 
enable them to taste of the Ambrosia of Siva Bogam without 
restriction. He called to the world to lose no time in the lower 
stages of thought but to come straight away into the path of 
the Saiva Religion and partake of the over-flowing Bliss of 
Sivasayujya; indirectly commanding his followers to go forth 
and preach the noble Religion to all those who have ears to 
hear srs ma $so$ gamenssemen Qs samqmo GsesigGr, 


To pay a fitting tribute to this great Saint, Poet and 
Philosopher, my words arefeeble. To love him and honour 
him, and to spread the Light he lit, is the duty of those who 
meet at this spot Sacred to his memory. He lives here and 
elsewhere to inspire and instruct those who would continue his 
mission. Frail mortals know not his power, but those with the 
divine spark shining within, will feel the working of His Spirit, 
unified in the Great Being; Glory to the land of his birth; 
Glory to the land of his Samati; Glory to his Religion, the 
Vedanta Siddhanta Saivam. 


OM-TAT-SAT. 


"CORRUPTION IN POLITICS” 


LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC GATHERING. 


On the invitation of the Kotahena Association, 
Mr. P. Ramanathan, K.C., C.M.G., Patron of that body, delivered a 
brilliant lecture at the public Hall on Saturday the 11th Febru- 
ary on "Corruption in Politics." before a large and interested 
gathering. The chair was taken by Mr. Advocate Francis de 
Zoysa. The whole hall and gallery and the corridors were 
crowded, and there was hardly standing room when the lecturer 
rose to speak a few minutes after 4 p.m. We publish below 
tbat portion of his lecture which is of general interest and 
which is really the science of politics from the view-point of 
Indian Philosophy. ` 

THE CHAIKMAN'S SPEECH. 


Gentlemen,—I rise not to introduce Mr. Ramanathan 
to you, for that would be presumptous on my part, and 
entirely superfluous on behalf of the Kotahena Association 
to introduce its Patron, but to thank him most sincerely 
for consenting to deliver this lecture this evening. No assur- 
ance is needed that the lecture will be both interesting and 
instructive. It has been objected to by those whó make it 
their business to object to everything that Mr. Ramanathan 
does, that he is lecturing on abstract subjects instead of discuss- 
ing what they are pleased to call practical politics. These 
men, gentlemen, do not know or pretend not to know that 
Mr. Ramanathan is not delivering these lectures to convince 
the people of Ceylon that he knows how to lecture, anc 
that he understands or can discuss politics or that his 
political views are sound, but that he is lecturing simply 
with the object of educating Ceylonese in Politics. Athough 
Mr. Rámanüthan does not take up our time by lengthy dis- 
cussions of such things as ad velorew duty and the salaries of 
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Government officials, he will deliver to us such lectures as will 
be remembered long after election controversies and animosities 
are dead and buried. Mr. Ramanathan’s lectures will be 
remembered, read and re-read for ages to come. As far as his 
politics go, all Ceylon consider him the greatest politician of 
the day, the Ceylonese have the fullest confidence in Mr. Rama- 
nathan, and in nothing that he has done he has forfeited one jot. 
of their confidence and regard, and the esteem that the people of 
this country have for him is evidenced by the fact that, as soon 
as he relinquished Government Service, the people have been 
eager and persistent in seeking his advice, guidance and 
patronage in every public movement, proposing him to be 
President of this association, and Patron of that association, 
inviting him to preside at this and that public meeting and 
asking him to take a part in this and that public movement, as 
well as by the glowing testimony paid to Mr. Ramanathan by 
the acknowledged leaders of Ceylonese Society from Mr. 
Dornhorst downwards, including Mr. James Peiris who from 
the opposite camp exclaimed only the other day that if this 
country was really in peril that we should all vote for 
Mr. Ramanathan and Mr. Corsa who also from the opposite camp. 
paid a most glowing t'. ...- to Mr. Ramanathan’s worth. And 
lastly by the manner in which the unanimous voice of Ceylon 
practically dragged Mr. Ramanathan out of his retirement to 
come to the Reformed Legislative Council as their first represen- 
tative. Gentlemen, the persistent form ‘and steadfast manner in 
which the people of this country of all races, creeds and castes 
are supporting Mr. Ramanathan’s eandidature-in spite of 
personal discomfort and personal sacrifice, in the case of many 
people, in the face of the wrath and vengeance of powerful men, 
and disregarding the torrents of abuse showerett by the gutter 
press- of Ceylon. I say the manner in which the Ceylonese 
are standing by Mr. Ramanathan in spite of all this. is eloquent 
testimony at once of Mr. Ramanathan’s worth and of the eminent 
fitness of the Ceylonese to be entrusted with the Franchise. True 
it is, Gentlemen, that Mr. Ramanathan has been made the victim 
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of a campaign of abuse. But that is because certain people who 
have been endeavouring for the last several years to securea 
seat in the Legislative Council, and who like the babe in the 
Pears Soap advertisment will never be happy until they have 
it, and who, when the Reform of the Legislative Council came, 
thought that their ambition should be crowned by having 
not one seat but two, see that: Mr. Ramanathan is likely 
to upset their apple cart. The people of this country stand 
by him and support him in every way, and consider him 
the greatest politician of the day, without any lectures from 
him to prove that fact. This lecture is, as I said, intend- 
ed for the benefit of the public, and on. behalf of the Kotahena 
Association 1 will now invite Mr. Ramanathan to deliver 


his lecture. 
THE LECTURE. 


Mr. Ramanathan, rising said: ] do not know how I am to 
thank my learned friend, the Chairman of this meeting, for aH 
the kind things which he has said about me. It is very 
encouraging to meet with kindness in times when there is so 
much corruption abroad. Unkindness is the mark—and a dis- 
tinguishing mark—of corruption, and when I meet with kindness 
I say to myself, “There is Love fighting its battle against 
Hate otherwise called corruption.” 


The subject which the Kotahena Association has -invited 
me to speak about is “Corruption in Politics". It-is of great 
practical importance to know all about it. Corruption disfigures 
and distorts not only the whoie arena of political thought but 
also every other phase of social life. The subject of Corruption 
in Politics will be better understood if it is taken and considered 
as a part of the more comprehensive subject of the Operation 
of Corruption in Life, which is of absorbing interest to everyone 
who feels that «the. Summuin benion of life is to be good, who 
feels thatthe end: for ‘which we have. been ushered into our 
respective épheres of existence is to escape:from badness or evil, 


ànd-aMain goodness; 
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THIS GREAT SUBJECT DOES NOT INTEREST SAVAGES, 


nor men and women who, though living in the midst of 
civilizing, influences, feel no shame at being continually victim- 
ised by corruption. 


In the case of those who are habitually dominated by some 
form or other of the unclean, obscuring and distorting power. 
which commonly passes by the name of evil or wickedness, 
there is no desire to be good;nor is their mind fit for the 
enquiry why one should be good, and what are the methods for 
attaining goodness. 


Tobe goed is exceedingly difficult, and yet every fond 
mother believes that her children are very good. The fallacy of 
this belief is the subject of a proverb in Tamil, which runs as 
follows * Even to a monkey its own baby is a golden baby”. It 
is a most remarkable phenomenon in human nature that, so long 
as the mind is obscured by the unclean thing called corruption, 
it will always believe itself to be right and good. Disinterested 
observers, like nurses in charge of other people's children, when 
questioned are wontto say of most children, * when they are 
good, they are very, very good, but when they are bad, they 
are horrid." May nota similar judgment be passed on grown 
up persons? In the state called friendliness, are not most persons 
good and sweet ? and in the state where their natural likes and 
dislikes are crossed, that is, in hostility, are they not horrid ? 


DO THEY SEEM TO KNOW IN THIS WRETCHED STATE WHAT THEY 
ARE DOING ? 


When every disinterested person sees their actions and 
the thoughts which lie behind the actions, to be plainly horrid, 
do the persons in captivity to their hostile feelings know that 
they are horrid? Don't they in the horrid state loudly assert that 
they are quite right and do not they abuse and even assault their 
opponents and glory in their shameful action? And do not 
they in cooler moments say: “I have behaved like an ass” 
or “what an idiot I have been." These who are gifted. with 
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equanimity compare the mind to 2 sheet of water, capable of 
reflecting all kinds of images or ideas, and they say that, il the 
mind is calm or placid, the reflections on the mind are seen 
clearly and correctly as they really are; but that, if the mind is 
allowed to be disturbed by tbe natural likes and dislikes of the 
body, or by currents of passion or emotion, it will be like a 
sheet of water agitated by winds and the reflections on the 
disturbed waters, whether of the sun or moon or of any other 
object close by, will be necessarily distorted, and will assume 
unnatural shapes, blurred, elongated and shortened. And they 
further explain that the on-looking spirit, commonly called con- 
sciousness is misled and confounded by these fantastic reflect- 
ions on the mind. It is obvious that, in this state of confusion, 
the mind cannot think rightly, the faculty of speech cannot speak 
truly or fairly and the hands and feet cannot act restrainedly. 
A man of equanimity, who guards himself against the likes and 
dislikes of the body and emotions of all kinds, is said .to be 
righteous, 


BECAUSE HIS FACULTIES OF THOUGHT, SPEECH AND ACTION 
PERFORM THEIR DUTIES ALWAYS RIGHTLY. 


Isn'tit worth our while to take stock of our constitution 
and lay our finger, so to speak, upon the root or cause of all 
the trouble which man gets into in a trice, unknown to himself.? 
Those who are wise, | mean the Sages of the East and, West, 
have agreed from the remotest times to call this trouble-causing 
thing corruption because it spoils the spirit and the mind, even as 
rust spoils metal, and putridity spoils flesh or meat. Tear the 
skin of the body a little and neglect the wound, and you will 
find stinking matter pouring forth. Put away burnished steel or 
copper somwhere for a few days and you will find rust and 
verdigris ruining its beauty. Even so, the spirit and the mind 
in most cases are in captivity to an unclean and horrid power, 
which, if unwatched and uncontrolled, would mar all the love- 
liness of the spirit and the usefulness of the mind. The spirit is 
a thing of joy and love, quite harmonious in itself, ready to 
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forget and forgive: it is serious, reverent aud patient. But the 
subtle power called corruption is a thing of hate, a thing of 
discord and differentiation, never stable, ever unsteady and 
shifty and therefore making the spirit impatient, restless, 
dissatisfied and unreliable, and making the mind to misunder- 
stand and misinterpret. Corruption thus pollutes and obscures 
the spirit and the mind, and distorts the natural views of things. 
When it slyly enters the mind while the mind is considering a 
subject, it makes the mind think wrongly, and. even filthily and 
criminally, by correlating unnecessary thoughts. 


Its nature is to steep the faculties of thought, speech, and 
action in hate, in unspirituality (or non-recognition of God and 
soul), in worldliness and in rank materialism ; to obstruct the 
recollection of the commandments of God and the dictates of 
law, and | 

TO DESECRATE. ALTOGETHER THE WHOLE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 


It is impossible for the senses to perceive the subtle and 
wicked power called corruption, but the spirit, if watchful and 
introspective can know how its effects, and it rises and captivates 
the thought-making mind. So long as there is no inclination to 
make thought on the part of the mind, corruption has no power 
to captivate it. Youhave seen mothers say to their children 
who have grievances against their little brothers and sisters, 
* Never mind, never mind, attend to some other thing." Now, 
so long as the mind does not mind anything, corruption has 
no power to captivate it. The Bible and other religious books 
of the world enjoin the habit of * peace-making," which is the 
habit of pacifying the tumultuous thoughts of the mind, or 
allowing its thoughts to run down to a calm. When a person 
has been insulted or injured in any way, it will not dofor the 
mind of that person to brood over its troubles, because the 
diabolical power called corruption will then rise slyly and 
captivate the mind while thinking of its troubles. If the man is 
wise enough to make his thoughts run down toa calm, and say 
to himself “never mind: that wicked man has had his cruel 
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enjoyment throw this insult and injury, let bim have it ; but let 
not my mind run on this mater; let me rather go to my God 
for relief in the quiet of my chamber," corruption will have no 
power over him. So you see, if the spirit is watchful; it can 
know how corruption rises and captivates the thought-making 
mind by the medium oflikes and dislikes, and prevents the 
mind from doing what Truth and Duty demand. 


— |n the Home, we see it manifesting itself in the minds of 
children as way wardness, insubordination and selfishness. In 
the School, it urges students to be unruly, boisterous, negligent 
of their books, shifty and trickish ; in the Professions it makes 
men greedy of money and the praises of foolish men do manv a 
dark deed, and lead a life of duplicity, having one thing in the 
heart and quite another in the lips, striving hard to secure 
sometimes a lawful end by unlawful means, and sometimes a 
wholly unlawful thing by covert means or clever deception. 


IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 


it urges the mind and the faculty of speech to the habit of 
scandal-making out of harmless incident to the terror of honest 
suitors and witnesses and makes the misguided soul believe 
that it is very clever and superior to other lawyers. 


_ T assure you, gentlemen, that there is many a fine spirit in 
the legal profession as certified by judge after judge from the 
Bench of the Supreme Court. Such lawyers do not care to 
make scandal out of trifles, or to earn a cheap reputation as a 

“great lawyer "in the country. These men are the gems of 
the legal profession in Ceylon. They despise the prostitution 
of their talents i in a place so sacred as a Court of: Justice, they 
will never be ‘tyrannical in their cross-examination. They will 
not put'toa witness a question which they will be ashamed to 
put to their brother or sister, father. or mether if they were ia 
the.witness-box. They would treat:honest suitors and witnesses 
as tenderly as possible, because they feel that.tbey. themselves 
are ministers privileged te.be engaged in the "administration. of 
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justice under the supervision of the Judges of the land. But: 
unfortunately there is also another type of lawyers to be found 
occasionally in Ceylon, who, disregarding the noble traditions 
of the Bar as we have them from ancient Rome, and from high- 
bred Englishmen—misuse their. talents from morning till 
evening and fancy that they are grand lawyers—that they are 
leaders of the profession. Yes, leaders in scandal-making— 
leaders in tyrannical cross-examination; leaders in the art of 
making black white; leaders in everything except the successful 
maintenance of the traditions of the Bar which they had been 
carefully taught during their studentship in the Inns of Court. 
Gentlemen, m 
CORRUPTION IS A FELL POWER, 

rampant at Home, rampant at School, rampant in all Profes- 
sions, and even in the Medical Profession. You know that many 
students who are sent by their good parents into the Medical 
College are spoilt within three months of their entry into the 
College:fine boys, who under proper direction should be 
shining lights to the rest of the community. Their tricks 
begin with the flinging of pieces ofa corpse at some fellow- 
student. But I would not trouble you with their vagaries or 
with the way in which corruption works in the hearts of medical 
men. 


Corruption makes men swollen-headed, cheeky and proud, 
having an inordinate opinion of their wealth or learning or 
official power or family. In every phase of life we see this 
horrid thing making the heart hard, the neck stiff, thc lip 
curling with contempt, the face averted, the eyes fierce, and the 
mind impatient and restless. It creates splits in families and 
among friends, and persists in mischief, wreck and ruin. 


In politics it urges men to secret action for secrect reason, 
to undermine its opponents by disgraceful tactics, to make 
plausible declarations, to practise duplicity, intrigue, misrepre- 
sentation calumny, intimidation, mystification and perplezity. 
No law can touch intrigue, secret action, duplicity, mystification 
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and the like. It therefore confines itself to three classes of cor- 
rupt practices, namely, the purchase of votes, the intimidation of 
voters, and the undue influence of voters. The makers of such 
laws in different countries confess that even these few kinds. of 
corruption cannot be put down íf not baeked by healthy public 
sentiment and by the searching activity of non-partizan 
vigilance committees. 


SO UNIVERSAL IS THE OPERATION OF CORRUPTION IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF LIFE! 


All sound observers of human nature agree that it is 
exceedingly difficult to shake off the captivity of corruption. 
The authors of the great religions of the world assure us that, 
after the spirit had fallen into corruption, it knew not how to 
extricate or raise itself from it, and that, in consequence of its 
helplessness, it was placed under the stewardship of the mind, 
ushered into the world we are living in, and placed in charge of 
teackers and other care-takers from the day of the fleshly em- 
bodiment of the spirit and mind to the last day. Among such 
guardians must be mentioned the great power known as the law 
and the upholders of the law. Surrounded though man is by 
corrective influences of different kinds, he is liable to be vic- 
timized by corruption if he is not on the look out for his horrid 
enemy. It is only the few who are watchful of the workings 
of their mind by daily self-examination and self-introspec- 
tion, and iit is they only who can escape from the effects of 
corruption. 

Self-examination and self-introspection will go a great way 
ir purifying the mind, but it is very important to avoid bad 
associates and to cultivate the friendship of clean mindéd 
friends. It must be the standing rule ina good family not to 
allow the children to come into contact with persons who are 
habitually corrupt. The vast majority of mankind are not 
watchful, and do not bar the hatchways of Maat against the 
thief called Corruption. 

5 
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The Sages of the East and West have been ever merciful 
to the fallen, owing to the extreme difficulty of avoiding the 
subtle influences of corruption. You all know the doctrine 


* BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL FOR THEY SHALL OBTAIN MERCY.” 


If we are merciful to those who have fallen in their 
endeavour to resist corruption, mercy will be shown to us by 
God. We must not pursue them with bitter hatred and make 
their lives miserable. On the contrary, we should help them 
with advice and try to uplift them from the influence of 
corruption and establish them’ in the path of goodness. When 
afallen spirit, afterwards celebrated in history as Mary 
Magdalen or the Repentant, was brought before Jesus by 
some Pharisees demanding judgment at his hands. He said 
to the clamorous accusers ‘ Whichever of you is free from sin 
let him cast the first stone at her.’ As they felt in their hearts 
that they were corrupt themselves, and daily given to sinning, 
none dared to raise a stone against her, and each man went 
his way. 


The human nature of 2000 years ago is not different to what 
it is now. We have still Pharisees and Philistines among us in 
every country, but knowing them to be thoroughly misguided 
men, we should pity them when we have to consider their 
corrupt sayings and doings, for the purpose of keeping our- 
selves clean, and our friends untouched by their illusions and 
delusions. 


It is impossible to expose all the acts of corruption which 
have been perpetrated in our midst during the past few months. 
But before dealing with any of them, I desire to say a few 
words regarding the fear of some of our own party that the 
caste system which prevails in Ceylon «nd in India, and which is 
a hot-bed for corruption, is a considerable danger to the Fran- 
chise and may be in the way of working it satisfactorily. 


It cannot be denied that racial and caste distinctions operate 
vigorously in the minds of the people of Ceylon, but it is 
equally true that, notwithstanding such social distinctions, the 
electorate is quite alive to its duty of protecting their common 
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political interests. The social and political interests ofthe 
Ceylonese are different from each other, and admit of being 
easily demarcated. 


THE SOCIAL INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE 


relate to the preservation of their religion and language, of 
their methods of living and dressing, and of their matrimonial 
customs. Butas the British Government does not interfere 
with the religion, language and matrimonial usages of any 
people under its sway, the better informed of its subjects here, 
especially those who have been given the suffrage, know as a: 
fact, that their social interests, as above mentioned, are sepa- 
rable from their politicai interest; that their political interests 
relate to the general good government of the country, and the 
voicing of their wishes in regard to taxation, public works, trade 
regulation and other matters of general legislation ; and that, 
for the preservation of these political interests, it is their duty 
to return to Council any man who, rising above race, caste and 
creed has experience and ability enough to safe-guard them. 
Our electorate does not consist of uneducated men. They can 
distinguish between their social and political interests, and I 
am sure that they appreciate deeply the many blessings which 
the Franchise has already brought to them. The suffrage 
granted to the Senior and Junior Cambridge Local men, and 
to the graduates and uncer-graduates of Universities brings 
them on a level with the weaithy and influential men of the 
country, who treat them with marked courtesy. The children 
and friends of these wealthy and influential men also greet the 
new voters cordially. In this manner, a broader love than was 
possible before has dawned in the hearts of the members of the 
electorate. Self love has given place to neighbourly love and 
exclusive interests to common interests. Another great virtue 
which has sprouted among us, since the grant of the suffrage 
is the liveliness which reigns now, instead of the lethargy and 
apathy which characterised our educated classes till some 
months ago. Everyone is now taking a deep interest in matters 
relating to the good Government of the country, and I expect 
that at the end of five years from now the honour now done to 
education will return a goodly crop of Junior and Senior 
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Cambridge Local men and undergraduates and graduates of 
Universities, and thus swell largely the number of those who 
have a direct interest in the good Government of the country. 
For these reasons, our electorate will not agree with those who 
say that race and caste prejudices will prove insuperable 
obstacles to the cause of Political Freedom. 


RACIAL AND CASTE DISTINCTIONS HAVE NOT RUINED 
THE FRANCHISE IN INDIA 

Nor in England did the strong antipathy between the Saxons 
and Normans stand in the way of their acting in concert 
politically against the bad Government ofthe country. Why 
not? Because social interests are, according to the British 
constitution, separable from political interests. 1 feel sure that 
I am expressing whatis in your hearts that you will not allow 
racial and caste distinctions to intervene in matters political, 
that is to say, in matters which the Legislative Council of 
Ceylon usually deals with, and lam certain you and I and 
every one who has the good of Ceylon at heart ought to be 
grateful to our gracious King and the Secretary of State for 
granting to us the suffrage we have now. 


Itis not generally known that the institutions of worldly 
life, called matrimony, home, school, profession, society, politics, 
drama, sports and amusements, are ordainments of God for the 
purpose of purifying the soul. If people generally understand 
that politics is an instrument of self-culture they would not say 
that the very guarded measure of popular Government granted 
to us would be calamitous to Ceylon. Where is the man who 
would boldly assert that the homes, schools and professions of 
this country should be done away with, because many members 
of these institutions do not behave well or properly! It is by 
gradual education, self-control, and force of public opinion that 
homes, sehools and professions have come to be purifying 
instruments of self-culture. Similarly the popular Government 
granted to us should be accepted in all thankfulness, especially 
as its virtues have already uplifted the voters in the way I 


have. mentioned. 
Ëa s s 2 2 * * 


P. R. 


SAIVA SIDDHANTA MAHA SAMAJAM. 
The Vice-President at. Secunderabad. 


——— 


Mr. J. M. Nallasvàmi Pillai paid a visit to Secunderabad 
during the easter recess at the kind invitation of Mr. C. Ekam- 
baram Mudaliyar and his devoted wife Srimati Andalammal. 
Mr. Doraisvàmi Mudaliyar, Secretary of the local Siddhanta 
Sangam and other members and friends rcceived him at the 
Railway Station and after garlanding him took him to the 
residence arranged for him. It was arranged that the Vice- 
President should deliver two addresses in English at the Albert 
Reading Room. On the evening of 14th (April) he delivered 
an address on the ‘Essentials of a True Religion’. He defined 
Truth and Untruth as defined by the Divine Auvaiyar and 
Tiruvaljuvar and evolved therefrom what the real truths of 
Religion were and what constituted therefore a true Religion. 
The address lasted for nearly an hour anda half and was 
listened to with great interest by the audience among whom 
were the elite of the station, Hindus, Mahommedans and 
Parsees. Mr.G. Krishna lyangar, Solicitor presided on the oc- 
casion and stated that he agreed with the lecturer in everything 
he said and that he found nothing sectarian in it. On the 15th. 
evening the subject chosen was, ‘Saiva Siddhanta’. He dealt 
with the antiquity of Saivaism, which was, in fact, the old 
Hinduism dating from the time of the Rig Véda, its eclectic and 
universal character and the special and distinguishing features 
of Saiva Siddhapta, its doctrine of the soul and advaita. 
Srimat Balasubramanya Svámi, a Brahman Sannydsin presided 
on the occasion and as it was late, he contented himself by 
quoting a text from the Veda and Upanishads in support of the 
main positions of the lecturer and agreed with him in the view 
that advaita did not mean Ekam or Abhinna or Abheda but 
only Ananya. At the close of the meeting, the Vice-President 
explained the object of the Maha Samajam and appealed to 
them for help and co-operation. In connection with the Vice- 
President's visit, Srimati Andajammal] gave an upannydésam on 
the Sacred History of Perumilalai Kurumband yanár at the house 
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of M. R. Ry. Annasvami Mudaliyar Avargal. There was a 
very large. gathering of ladies as well on the. occasion, and the 
lady's eloquence and erudition was frequently applauded. The 
Vice-President was also invited to the Bhajana Hall of the 
Siddhanta Sangam on the night of 17th April and after the 
Bhajana, the Vice-President briefly explained the greatness of 
Devara Hymns and how they were entitled to be called the 
Tamil Véda. The Vice-President was invited to tea-parties and 
dinners by the leading gentry of the station and heavailed himself 
of the opportunity by enlisting their sympathy and support in 
the cause of the Samajam. He visited Bolaram where a con- 
versazione was arranged and he spent a pleasant hour or two 
in discussing various subjects. At the kind invitation of the 
Secretary, he visited the Hindu Girls' School in which provision 
has also been made for two classes for Mahommedan girls. He 
examined all the classes and found the management entirely 
satisfactory. A very good teacher has been engaged to teach 
Music including Dévara Hymns &c. English is being taught 
from the second standard and the Vice-President recorded as his 
opinion that it wouid be wellif it was postponed, at least, to the 
sth standard as the children would get a good grounding in the 
vernaculars to begin with, and the progress in English would be 
much more rapid in the higher standards. He visited also the 
Students' Hostel where a number of boys of the chief men of 
the place are being boarded and lodged. The Vice-President 
mide a lot of new friends and discovered very many old 
friends long lost sight of, during his visit, and he feels his 
great indebtedness to Messrs. V. M. Sarangapani Mudaliyar, 
Panduranga Mudaliyar, Hanumanta Row Mudaliyar, Alagappa 
Mudaliyar, Doraisvami Mudaliyar, Kolandaivélu Mudaliyar, 
Védàchala Mudaliyar, Siügaravelu Mudaliyar, Ponnuranga 
Mudaliyar, Devarája Mudaliyar, and to his hosts Mr. Ekam- 
bara Mudaliyar and Srimati Andalamma] for all their kindness. 
The importance of the visit cannot be over-estimated in the 
cause of our Sacred Religion. 


NAMMALYAR’S TIRUVIRUTTAM. 


(Continued from page 298 of No. 7 Vol. 


——— 


XAJ 


The Names, Order, etc., of the Twenty-four Psalms in our 
Dravida Hymnal of Four Thousand Verses. 


NUMBER OF 


No. Name or Psalm. Psatuist’s NAME, 


VERSES IN 


E^cH PsaLy. & 


IN OUR “FIRST THOUSAND." 


1 Tiru-p pallandu ... Peri-y-Azhvar 
2 Peri-y-azhvar-Tiru-mozhi ... Do. 


12 
461 


4 Tiru-p-pavai T Anda|—daughter of Peri- 
y-Azhvar 30 


4 Naychchi- -y-ar-Tiru-mozhi... — ''- Do. 


143 


5 Perum.a]-Tiru-mozhi. ... Kula-&ekhara-p-Perum-à] 105 


6 Tiru-chchanda-viruttam — ... Tiru-mazhi&ai-p-Piran 


120 
7 Tiru-malai ... Togdar-adi-p-podi-y-Azhvar 45 
8 Tiry- -p-pa]li-ezhucchi i o Do. 10 
9. Amalan-athi-Pirgn — Tiru-p-pan’-Azhvar l 10- 
fo Kap'üi-nüp&iru-Ctambu ... Mathura-kavi-y-Azhvar — i1—— 947 
IN OUR “SECOND THOUSAND." 
11 Peri-y-a liu-mozhi _.... Tiru-mangai-y-Azhvar — 1084 
14 Tíru-k-ku'un-dápdakam  ... ' ^20 
13 Tiru-ned'un-dandakam - Do. 30——1134 
IN QUR *THIRD THQUSAND." 
14 Muthal Tiru-v-andathi — .... Poykai-y-Azhvar 100 
15 lrand "an-Tiru.v-andaáthi ... Pütha-tb- Azhvàr 100 
r6 Munr-da-Tird-v-andAthi ... Pey-Azhvar 100 
17 Náh-mukaá Tire adh: "Tiru-mazhisai-p-Pirán 96 
18: Tiru-viruttam " Nammazhvar 100 
19 Tiru-v-àsiriyam ks Do. 7 
20 Peri-y-a Tiru:v-andathi — ... Do. 82. 
21, Tiru-v-ezhu-Kurr"-iru-kkai . . Tiru-mangai-y-Azhvar 1 
22 Siri-y-a Tiru madal m Do. 77% 
A Peri-y-a Tiru-magal — Do. 148) ——8:7 
IN OUR “FOURTH THOUSAND." 
24 Tiru-vày-mozhi ... Nammazhvar 1102——1102 


Grand Total of Verses 4009 
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GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Showing the re/ative times of these Psalmists so far as 
such times can be gathered from (1) the Psalms themselves and 
(2) their Commentaries. 


l. Bards One to Four * did long precede Bard Five, who 
them Apostrophizes, say'ing—" O Bards of Sacred 
Speech!” ( =“ Sefijor-Kavi-ka]!""—Psalm 24, Decad 
97, v. 1. Allusion to “the First Bards ” is made also 
in Psalm 24, Decade 69, v. 6.) 


II. The Praise of Bard Five is the sole theme of Psalm Ten 
(—Imitated since in the Centum on Ram4&nuja,f sung 
by the latter's Pupil's-Pupil—Amutharràár). 


II. The name of Bard Eight's Andal’s patronymic e'er. (See 
Psalm 3, v. 30, and the closing verse of each oí the 
14 Decads of Psalm 4.) 


IV. Bard Twelve too doth his predecessors eulogize. (See 
Psalm 11, Decad!18, v. 2.) 


V. In this Saint-Line, doth all our Sage-Line culminate. 
And this Saint-Line, in God alone, doth culminate. 
(1) The God-led Saint, (2) the Saint-led Sage, (3) the 
Sage-led Gent., These are the Agents Three—for our. 
salvation sent. Behold! Love makes (1) the Saint; 
Wisdom (2) the Sage: Ken ripened into Love saves 
ev'ry age. 


— — oes "DENM m = ————MM——ÓM———— 
* For these numbers see pp. 38, 39, 40. 
t "lramánusa Nugyandathi.” 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


Show'ng—how Tir’-viruttam, our Seer's Hymn Number One, 


Ripened into Tir'vàay-mozhi, his Fourth and Last, 


(—Whose thousand verses chief, are correspondent with the Stand- 
ard Bharat Hymn* which shows God's Thousand names.)—Vide (1) 
Bhattarya’s Commentary on v. 13 of the said Bharat Hymn; (2) Vedanta- 


chárya's Dramidopanishat-Tàtparya- Ratnáva]i, v. 9; &c.) 


Of which that verse is the farther development. 
Likewise, each of these hundred verses' dev'lopment, 
Each of Tir'-vay-mozhi's one-hundred Decads is. 

Its Fifty-first Decad, Verse Thirty-two expands. 
And, as a specimen is here translated too.: 


In the Hundred Verses of the 


Tiru-viruttam. 
FIRST WORDS. 
1 Poi-n-nin-r-a 
2 Sezhu-nir 
3 Kuzharr-ko-val'ar 
4 Tani-neijj-am 
5 Pani-pp"iyalv'-ak'a 
6 Tadav’-i-y-a v-amb'-um 
7 Nalam panippa 
8 Kap-ginrr'-an-a-ka]-um 
9 Tin-pü-ü-judar-nuthi 
10 May'-on-vada’-Thiru 
II Ari y-an-a yam inrru 
r2 Pér-kinrra-thu 
13 Tani-valar-sen-gol 
14 Ir-v-an-a vel-um 
15 Kayal o num-a kangal] 


* je., Vishnu-sahasra-nàma in the Mahabharata. 


6 


In the Hundred Decads of the 


Tiru-váy-mozhi. 
FIRST WORDS. 
23 Ozhiv’-il-kalam 
33 Kovai-vay-aj 
63 Ve]-]-ai-cchuri-iatgu 
8 Odum bu]-] err'-i 
68 May'-à! Váma-nan el 
57 Un-n'-ufi-jorru — 
85 In-n’-uyir-cchéval 
41 Kai-y-àr áakkaram 
42 Polika! polika ! 
80 Néqu-marr-k'-adimai 
56 Mal-u-k-ka vaiyam 
43 Mas’-arru-2othi 


89 Malli-kai-kamazh thenrral 


55 Tuva]-il má mani madam 
95 Kannan-kazhal-inai 
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In the Hundred Verses of lhe 
Tiru-virutlam. 


‘FIRST WORDS. 


16 Pala-pala v-üzhi-ka] ài y-id'-um 
17 Iru] viri-n-d-à] anna 

18 Kadal-kond'-ezhu-n-d-athu 
19 Karikai-y-at-nirrai 

20 Sin-mozhi-nóy-o 

21 Süttu'-nan-màlai-ka] 

22 Komb’-ar-thazhai 

23 Punam o? puna-tt’-ayal-é 
24 lyalv'-a-y-in-a 

25 En-gol-valai muthal à 

26 Nà'nilam vay-k-ko;du 
27 Ssmai-jehigon 

28 Tag-n-an-duzhai 

29 I-nn-anna-tithu 

30 Annaji-jel-v-ir-um 

41 ISai-min-ga)-tithu 

32 Mékan-ga]- 5! v-urai y-ir 
33 Arul-ar Third 

34 “ Sithai-k-kinrr-a th'azhi 
35 Pal-vày-p-pirrai-p-pi]lai 
36 Tuzha-nedui-jüzh-iru] 
37 Kodut-gar-chilai-y-ar 

38 Kadam à-y-in-a-ka] 

39 Nila’-ttada’-varai 

4o Kola’-ppakarr-ka)irru 

41 Enmrr-um-bun-vágai 

42 Var-kar'-arr-ai y-a 

43 Kan-n-uii-jen-damarai 

44 Nur-am-uyar-kólam-um 
45 Perun-gézhal-ar 

46 " Maja’nedjam " enrr'-um 
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In the Hundred Decads of the 
Tiru-vày-mozhi. 


FIRST WORDS. 


27 Payil-ui-judar-o]i 
18 Anaiv’-ath’-arav’-anai 
99 Süzh viSumb’-ani mukil 
32 Palan ay-ézh ulaku 
36 Tirpparai yam ini 
35 Virriru-n-d'-ézh ulaku 
53 Nalkurav'-um-jelv'-um 
46 Kadal-nàlaü-jeithén-um 
79 Karu manikka’-maiai 
75 Maya-k-katta! Vama-n’-a! 
go Mal-ai nan-ni 
76 Elli-y-un-gal-ai-y-um 
62 Kaágul-um pakal-um 
58 Pon-n-ulak'-a]r 6? 
14 Aij-jirrai-y-a mada’ nardy! 
87 En-ganal akan-gazhi 
51 Vaikal-pü-m-gazhi-vày 
38 En’-a}'-um Irrai-y-ón-um 
52 Min-n-idai mada-v-àr-ka] 
11 Vày-un-dirai y-uka]-um 
14 Adi y-àdi 
34 Man-n-ai y-iru-n-du thuzhāv'-i 
29 Son-n-àl vi-rótham 
67 Ezhai-y-ar-avi 
49 Mán-ey-nókku 
59 Niray nilan ay 
10 Poru ma ni}-padai 
1 Uyarv’-arra v-uyar nalam 
3 Patt'-udai y-adi-y-avar 
13 Un-il vazh uyir-e! 
96 Aru]-perru-v-àr adi-y-àr 
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In the Hundred Verses of the 


Tiru-viruttam. 


FIRST WORDS. 


47 Tiri-kigrr'-a-thu vada'márutham 


48 Mel-l-iyal-àkkai 

49 Pand'-um pala-pala 

50 On-nuthan mamai 

51 Malai-kondu-matt’-a 

52 Azhai-k-kut-garun-gadal 
53 “ Var-a-y-in-a 

54 Visuil-jurrak’-al 

55 Vandu-ka] o! vam-min 

56 Viyal-idam ug-d-a Pirán-ar 
57 Pula’-k-kupdalam 

58 Kazharralam onrr'-é 

59 A}-a-pp’-arun-danmai-y-a 
60 Mulai y-6 muzhu-murr' um 
61 VaSakai-jei-v-a-thu 

62 lrrai y-6 v-ira-k-k-in-um 
63 Vanpaii-jivan-d'-uja 

64 Irukk'-àr mozhi 

65 Karru-p-pinai malar : 

66 Un-n-athu-urrang’-A-thu 
67 Kavi-y-u' nilam-um 

68 Malar-n-d'-é y-ozhi-n-d' ila 
69 Kar-err"-iru| 

7o Vajai vay-ttiru 

71 Üzhi-ka]-ay 

72 Süzh-kinrr-a katgul 

73 Val ven-gilavu 

74 Tajar-n-d'-u'-murri-n-d'-un 
75 Ula'-kinrr'-a kegdai 

76 Idam-boy 

77 Tióga) am-biļjai 


In the Hundred Decads of the 


72 


Tiru-vdy-mozhi. 
FIRST WORDS, 


Nan-ga] vari-valai 


6g Enrrai-k-kum en-n-ai 


44 Ur-ellan duñji 


20 
39 
I5 
16 
17 
94 
78 
28 


93 
26 


39 
83 
9I 


Kifar-o]i y-ijamai 
Nàn-n-àth'-àr murruval-i-ppa 
An-dama'-tt'-anbu 
Vai-kundà ! Mani-vaup -an-é | 
Késa-v'-an-rran-ar 

Sarv'-é tava'-nerri 

Kan-gal Siva'n-d'-u 
Mudi-y-àn-e | 

Tin-nan vidu 

Mun-nir ñälam 

Arru-k-kum vinai-à-y-in-a 
Pirra-n-da v-arr'-um 
Tévi-m-ar à-v-àr 

Ivai-y-um avai-y-um uvai-y-um 
Paümaru'-mà v-ulak’-um 
Norr’-a nónbu 

Ar-à v-amuth'-é | 

Ulakam upda-Peru-vày-à ! 
Kopda pegdir - 

Karrpar Iráàma-Pirün-ai 
Pirravi-ttuyar arra 

Ennan-é y-o? 

Silam ill-a-cchir'-i-y-an 

Vey inaru-tó]-ipai 
Sey-y-a-thàmarai-kkap-p-an 
Saninam-pala-pgja sei-thu 

Or &yiram åy 

Tája-thimazai 
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In the Hundred Verses of the 


Tiru-viruttam. 

FIRST WORDS. 
78 Nali-y-u'-Narakan-ai 
79 Vétha’-an-ai Ven-buri 
80 Sir aras'-àp-du 


81 Urru-kinrr'-a kanman-ga] 


82 Eri-ko] šeñ-ñāyirru 

83 Vilari-k-kural anrril 
84 Taiya’-nal-]l-ar-ka} 

85 Manikkan-gondu 

86 A]ai-k-kala'-tt'-oàgu 
87 Pulamb'-uh-gana-kural 
88 Tiru-mal-uru 

89 Ti-vinai-k-k'-aru nanju 
9o Talai-pp'-eith'-i-yan 

gt Suruág'-uri ven-pey 

92 Pénalam il-l-à 

93 Kalai-vey-y-drr-ku 

94 Mai-ppad'-i méni-y um 
95 Yathan-um or 

96 Vanang’-un-turrai-ka] 
97 Ezhu-v-athu' mind’-é 
9B Tuhj-a-Mupi-v-ar-um 
99 lpa-cchol-1-à-y-in-um: 
190 Nal-l-ar navil 


In the Hundred Decads of the 


Tiru-vay-mozhs. 
FIRST WORDS. 


70 Inbam paya-kk’-a 

25 Moim-má-m-bü-m bozbil 
21 Mudi-cchotbi y-ay 

2 Vidu-min murr'-a-v-um 
86 Urukum àl! neüij-am 

61 Un-nilav'-iya v-ai-v'-ar 
84 Mai-y-àr-karufi-gano-i 
19 E-m-maà vittu-ttirram 

5 Vajav’-ezh ulaku 
82. Pand’-ai nàa]-al-é 
24 Pukazh-u' nal-l-oru-v-an 
73 Ang'-um ing’-um 
54 Kuravai y-ay-cchi-y-ar-ddu 
74 Var-kada’ v-aruvi 
64 Azhi y-ezha-cchatg’-um 
31 Oru nàyakam ay 
77 lru-th'-um viya-n-d'-en-n.ai 
98 Tiru-mál-irui-jólai-malai 
40 Onrr-un-dév'-um 

6 Pari-v-a-th’-il Iga’ n-ai 
92 Ked'-um idar ày a 

97 Seit-jorr-kavi-ká] 

100 Muni-y-e! Nàn-muk'-an 


MY SYSTEM OF TRASLITERATION 


I. From the Tamil (1.c., “ Pravaja " in the Sam-skrit compound 
Mant-Pravala "’). 


That, for several of the vowels and consonants of the 
Tamizh alphahet, usage has established more than one pronun- 
ciation is recorded in the Standard Tami] Grammar entitled 
the Nan-nul. (See Aphorism 147.) In order, therefore, to 
represent all the sounds, I have adopted the following system 
of transliteration :— 


š $4 HE 
2 E Pronounced as a 8 y Remarks 
a "P FPE 
e SE gg 
B We - 
# a ain monarch I 
4 4 ainall 2 
® i iininn 3 
æ i iinclque 4 
e u uin put 5 
ex ii uin prune 6 
@, œ i, t The vowel sound } 
in the 2nd sylla- > 7 
ble of able J 
æ i Do. lengthened S 
e e cin end 9 
w č einobry 10 
a e The *Sam-vrita" ) ,, Vidc the last letter of the last 
of Sam-skrit Aphorism of Pàanini's Grammar 


known as the “ Ashtdhyayi ". 
e è Do. lengthened 12 
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5 n S33 

2 23 388 

= £2. Pronounced as Zoa Remarks 

* mus "noh 

3 X2 sao 

a AR a" 

æ ai ai in aisle 13 

9 o oinobey I4 

ə O0 oinoh! 15 

ger au ou in stout 16 

< k hin the Sam-skrit ) As &' but rarely occurs, $° will 

expression— |  beordinarily printed merely as 


“Kah Karoti” * 17 4, and will be distinguished as 
andcalled'Jihva- | — £' only when it follows &' as in 


müliya' ? J the word “ak'k'al” (-9/:.56»). 
e k Do. 
k kin Ain 18 
é g ginsing 19 mi’ is the ist of the six Tamil 


nasals. When it is followed by 
a guttural consonant, the top- 
number of this letter is omited, 
as it is itself ever a guttural in 


such a case. 
& n nin sing 20 
€ Ss sintheSam-skrit ? ais "Siva" is spelt by some as 
word “Siva” 5 plua "t, 
€ ch chin church 22 
4 j gintinge 23 
$ ii nin tinge 24 mm’ is the 2nd of the six Tamil 


nasals. When it is followed by 
a palatal consonant, the top- 
number of this letter is omitted 
asitis itself ever a palatal in 
such a case, 


Tamil letter 
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FE zzy 
2i EE 
Hi E Pronounced as a 3 $ Remarks 
E rop 
t tin fall 25 
d din and 26 
n nin and 27  m'is the 3rd of the six Tami] 
nasals. When it is followed by a 
cerebral (i.e., lingual) consonant, 
the top number of this letter 
too is omitted, as it is itself 
evera cerebral in such a case. 
t tin wafer as pro-) 
nounced by the } 28 
Scotch J 
th th in thank 29 
d th in then 30 
n nin mame 31 nisthe 4th of the six Tami] 
nasals. lt is ever a dental. 
p pin en 32 
- p hin theSam-skrit ] This letter is, in Sam-skrit, 
expression— + 33 called * Upa-dhmaniya " or the 
* Kab-Pachati"? ) “blowing sound”. 
b bin dend '34 l 
m. m in men 35 mis the sth of the six Tamil] 
nasals. ltisever a labial. 
y y inyet 36 For the complete enumeration 


of the five groups, which com- 
prise 5 letters each, and which 
are names respectively, (1) 
gutturals, (2) palatals, (3) cere- 
brals, (4) dentals, and (5) labials, 
see Part ll of this System of 
Transliteration. 


PS 
S 


Tuinil letter 


Its English 
representative 
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Pronounced us 


r rin right 
1 lin ight 
v vin vie 


zh or | s in pleasure 


| / in the opening > 


Rig-Vedic sent- | 
ence — “ Agnim | 
ile", and in the | 
English word J 
“flow”. 


rr or r rr in worry 


rr rr in the Tamil 
word “murrum” 


n n in ton (i.c., the) 


Serial No. of 


Remarks 


the sounds 
represented 


pal 


42 


n° is the 6th and last of the 


singer's light }44 Tamil nasals. It is ever a 


pronunciation) J 


musical dental. 5s" and the 4 
letters which precede jt never 
commence a word, thc former 
being too thin and fine and the 
latter too harsh for thc purpose. 
k', ES ] m, ch, t, d, ñ, th, d, jo, 
b, r, and | are also norrinitials. 


(To be continued.) 


A. G. 


THE 


LIGHT OF TRUTH 


OR THE 


Siddhanta Dipika and Agamic Review. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Search for Truth as revealed in the 
Ancient Hindu Mystic Philosophy known as the Saiva-Siddhanta ov Agamauta, 


VOL. XI. TUN I9II. No. II. 


eld ud, 
(Continued from page p, No. ro Vol. XI. ) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE ENTRANCE INTO THE CITY CHOULTRY. 


When Mani-Mekhalai had received the alms given by 
Atirai she proceeded to distribute the food, but as she took it 
out it did not diminish but increased more and more till the 
hunger of all that came was satisfied. Seeing this Káya- 
sapdigai wondered and prostrating herself before Mapi- 
Mekhalai she cried “Oh mother relieve my insatiable hunger 
too". Forthwith Mani-Mékhalai gave her a handful of food from 
out the Cup, which as soon as she had eaten, her disease of 
ravenning hunger was cured and with joy she said: * My town 
is Kaüjana-Puram in the land of the fairies, far in the North. I 
índ my hin set out to see the glories of the Poti 
Mountains in South, and in our way we found ourselves on 
the banks of the river in the midst of a forest. There a Sage 
whose name was Viruchchigan had put in a leaf of a teak tree a 
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Naval fruit of the size of a Palmyra fruit for his food while 
reciting the Vēda, and had then gone to bathe. I, not knowing 
that this fruit was the Sage’s food, went and through the 
effect now matured of my deeds done in a former birth, trod 
upon and crushed the fruit. The sage having bathed returned 
and seeing the fruit thus destroyed by my foot,-was wrath and 
said ‘This is the fruit of the Naval-tree of divine growth 
which yields but a single fruit once in twelve years. They who 
eat it for twelve years know not the pangs of hunger. lam 
one whose penance is that he eats but once in twelve years 
and fasts the remainder of the time. This is my day for eating, 
and this the fruit I was to have eaten. This thou hast destroy- 
ed; therefore thou shalt forget the magic spell that enables 
thee to pass through the aerial way and for twelve years thou 
shalt suffer from the quenchless hunger which is called ** The 
Elephant Fire". After that thou shalt return on the day when 
I eat, and not till then shall thy hunger be appeased’. Saying 
this he departed. And l suffered unutterable pangs. My 
husband brought me exquisit fruits and roots and other eatables 
in abundance and fed me but the hunger was not appeased. I 
had forgotten too the spell by which I passed through the sky. 
Then my husband seeing this said with sorrow, *Go on, and in 
this TamiHFand many wealthy persons dwell who render 
assistance to those who have no refuge. They dwell in the city 
of Kavirip-Püm-Pattinam, there shalt thou remain’. And thus 
I am here every year at the feast’ of Indra my husband comes, 
beholds my sorrow, with compassion weeps, and again de- 
parts. 


Thou hast removed this craving hunger that knew no remedy, 
1 adore Thee, Mani-Mekhalai! and return to my heavenly home. 


In this city there is a pieasure-ground called the Chakra- 
valak-Kottam where many sacred Sages dwell. There, there 
isa court whose door is always opened wide, through which 
multitudes enter, and it is called * The world's Caravansary" 
There are 
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Those that suffer from gnawing hunger in every town; 
There are those who suffer from disease and none to aid ; 
There are many who seek for those that give. 


‘Therefore thither shalt thou go." So she departed, anc 
Mani-Mékhalai passing unobserved along the street came ti 
the world’s Caravansary, went round it three times adoring 
then entered it and worshipping Sambapati and the Genius ir 
the pillar, | 

Like the abundant rain which appears upon the wild 

Where the fierce sunlight glows and the Bamboo grows black. 

For afflicted men whom cruel hunger devours 

The jewelled maiden with her unfailing chalice appeared, 


and cried aloud “This vessel is the food-outpourer that was ir 
Aputran’s hand". Many came and were fed, and the sounc 
ever arose of those that ate in the hallowed court. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


UTAYA-KUMARAN COMES TO THE CHOULTRY. 


Sittirapati having heard that Mani-Mékhalai as a beggar- 
girl bearing in her hands the alms-bowl, had gone into the worlds 
Choultry, was very -much disturbed in mind and sighing 
deeply thought within herself “1 will take her away from this 
occupation "; and so calling together the whole company of the 
dancing women she said ''After the death of Kovalan, Matavi 
has abandoned everything and going to the ascetics' monast- 
ery, she has assumed the garb of a devotee. This is absolutely 


3101. .—- Jannine mrle are not devant women whn dio 
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Matavi’s daughter Mani-Mekhalai, and take from her the 
alms-bowl. I will also inform Utaya-Kumaran who for many 
days has desired her society, and | will bring her back mounted 
on his chariot. If1fail to do this may lwalk round our 
dancing hall, bearing on my head the seven bricks that indicate 
the guilty one, and like one who is disgraced may I never 
again enter the hall of the dancing women.” Having thus 
made her vow she went surrounded by a great multitude to 
the kings palace, and having respectfully saluted him she 
informed him in a-round-about-way that Mani-Mékhalai was in 
the Choultry. He related the story of his meeting with Mani- 
Mekhalai in the Uvavanam, and everything connected with it. 
Sittirapati set herself to change his mind and succeeded so far 
that he mounted his chariot, rode off to the world's Choultry and 
seeing Mani-Mékhalai feeding the multitude drcw near to her 
and said “ Why hast thou assumed this ascetic garb ?" Mani- 
Mékhalai remembering that he in a former birth had been her 
husband bowed submissively before him and sang 


“This mortal frame is a vessel of disgrace. 

It is born, 1t grows old, it suffers from disease, 

It implores help, and dies. This 1 know 

Aud so I have given myself up to the eager desire of a charitable 
life.” 


She then resolving to assume a new form quitted him, went 
into the temple and bowing before Sambapati repeated the spell 
by which she could change her form and assuming the 
appearance of Kayasandigai she came forth with the magic 
cup in her hand. Utaya-Kumaran thinking that she had 
handed over her cup to Kayasandigat and hidden hereself in 
the temple said to the goddess “ How am | to find her amidst so 
great a crowd, if thou wilt not discover her to me? Here will I 
as a suppliant abide, however many days may pass. I will not 
depart hence and leave her here" So touching the goddess's 
feet he swore. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE PRISON TURNED INTO AN ALMS-HOUSE. 


Utaya-Kumaran had no sooner uttered this vow than he 
heard a mysterious sound proceeding from onc of the statues 
into which a goddess had entered, which said " Thou hast made 
without due consideration a solemn vow before our mistress the 
goddess. Thy vow is utterly invalid". Having heard this 
voice he was greatly troubled in mind. He remembered the 
voice which once had said to him “Forget Mani-Mekhalai ". 
He thought of the sacred cup which by divine gift had come 
into her bands. He pondered what this statue had now 
uttered and said “The mystery will be cleared up when I 
come to know Mani-Mékhalai’s whole history". And so dis- 
tracted with love and sighing deeply he went to his home. 
Mani-Meékhalai said to herself “If I preserve my old form 
Utaya-Kumaran will never leave me. He will endeavour to 
get possession of me; sol must retain the form of Kayasandi- 
gai". Sotaking up the magic Cup she went forth and gave 
food to all the hungry. One day she entered the prison of the 
city and there beheld with gracious pity tnose that were 
punished there and were suffering the pangs of hunger. Over 
these her soul yearned and she speaking gentle kindly words to 
them supplied their need. The guardians of the prison seeing 
this, exclaimed with wondar “ From one bow! she dispenses food 
to the multitude; this is an astounding wonder; we must hasten 
to tell it to the king" So they went and beheld him seated in 
majesty in a lordly hall with his royal consort whose name was 
Sirtti. They bowed down and sang: 

* Oh great and glorious Ki]]i, Lord of the mighty land! 

Live glorious in the light, for ever glorious live ! 

Our mighty monarch vouchsafe to hear our words 

And may t4ine enemies perish from before thy face." 
After this salutation they related how a girl afflicted with the 
elephant-disease, worn and emaciated, had come into the prison 
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and saluting the monarch’s narae and having nothing but a 
simple alms-bowl in her hand, from it supplied the wants of all 
that begged for food. * To tell you of this miracle bave we 
come”, said they. The king replied “Bring the damsel hither.” 
Forthwith she came and stood before the king and said “ May 
your Gracious Majesty live to bliss". The King answered “Oh 
right worthy ascetic-maid whence didst thou obtain the cup 
in thy hand." She answered “Oh King live for ever. I ama 
fairy maiden, in this city in other guise have I wandered, this is 
an alms-cup a goddess in the court graciously gave it to me. 
It has divine powers. It has cured the in-appeasable hunger 
called the elephant-disease. It is the food of immortality ”. 
“Then what in thiscase must I do?” rejoined the king. She 
replied * Make this prison-house into a house of charity". Ever 
as she desired, the king destroyed the old prison and erected a 
new palace where all kinds of charitable works were carried on. 


CHAPTER XX. 


UTAYA KUMARAN IS SLAIN WITH THE SWORD. 


So by the king’s command the prison-house shone forth 
resplendant as a hall of charity, where every virtuous deed 
was done. The prince Utaya-Kumaran heard all that his 
father had done, and said in his heart “ Mani-Mékhalai has left 
the Choultry and come forth, I will lay hold of her, carry her 
away in my chariot and will hear. from her mouth the wonder- 
ous things that she has learnt, and the sweet wise words that 
she teaches ". Sohe went back to the door of the Choultry. 
Then Kanjanan the learned sage left his city and came through 
the air to Kavirip-Pim-Pattinam saying "The twelve years 
during which Kayasandigai was to suffer hunger according 
to the Rishi's curse are fulfilled, and yet she comes not to me. . 
Wherefore is this?" So saying he went through every part 
ofthe grounds and buildings round about the city, and not 
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knowing that Mani-Mekhalai had assumed the form of his wife, 
felt sure that it was Kayasandigai herself that was doing all 
these wonderful things; and so approached saying * Thou hast 
but one cup and yet dost feed many. This much astonishes 
me. Did the gods give thee this cup to save thee from the 
curse of the twelve years hunger?" And after saying this he 
began to use the old familiar words of affection. But the 
disguised Mani-Mekhalai turned away from him and going to 
Utaya-Kumaran began to tell him of the transitory nature of 
earthly joys. When she thus discoursed to him Kāñjanan 
said to himself “This my wife has abandoned me and 
attached herself to the young prince". Filled with jealousy and 
anger like a snake that has entered an ant-hole, he went into the 
Choultry with hostile mind, and there conceiled himself. The 
young prince knowing nothing of this and filled with desire 
said “ This is Mani-Mékhalai herself, she has assumed the form 
of Kayasandigai in order to be a stranger to me; I shall come 
here to night and find out the secret of her and of this man who 
bas attached himself to her". So he went home, while Mani- 
-Mekhalai still disguised went to the temple of Sambapati where 
she lodged. So when all were asleep Utaya-Kumaran as he 
had planned ventured forth and leaving the palace went 
unattended to the Choultry, and entered it. As soon as he had 
done so, Kaiijanan said "He has come as I thought” and arising 
in haste cut him down with his sword, and drew near to carry 
away her that bore the form of Kayasandigai. Immediately 
from the pillar-god a voice was heard “Oh Kafijanan come not 
near, come not near, this is not thy wife. She who wears that 
form is Mani-Mékhalai who relieved her of her hunger-pain. 
Your wife when cured went along the heavenly way and 1 will 
tell thee what she suffered as she went. There is a mountain 
called Vindhya which is the abode of Kali and those who pass 
through the air are forbidden to approach it. It is guarded by 
a deity called Vindha-Kadigai who draws the uesr rs by 
her shadow and swallows them alive. Kayasagdigai unaware 
of this, approached the mountain and is thus entombed. Hear 
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this moreover; Utaya-Kumaran has indeed perished by the 
decree of fate; but thou didst not examine well, and in 
ignorance hast committed a great crime, the effect of which will 
pursue and torment thee". Hearing this Kafijanan went away 


in sorrow to his city. 
— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE SPIRIT IN THE PIELAR TELLS HIS HISTORY. 


Mani-Mekhalai who was in the temple had heard the whole 
affair of Kanjanan, and had witnessed the death of Utaya- 
Kumaran, and now forthwith she reassumed her proper form, 
and said aphostrophising the deceased “In our former birth 
when by the bite of a snake, I could not bear the sorrow of thy 
death and rushing into the fire 1 too gave up my life; seeing 
thee again the old affection revived, and therefore the tutelary 
goddess Mani-Mekhalai took me away to the Mani-Pallavam, 
and at the shrine of Buddha showed me the vision of my 
former birth. Therefore, it was, that feeling of the old love, I 
taught the words of wisdom. But now alas! thou hast fallen 
by the hand of the fairy Sage. Alas!" So saying she was 
about to draw near the corpse when the voice of the spirit in 
the pillar was heard: “Not only in the last birth wert thou his 
wife. It was so before in many births: 

To thee he appeared as a husband ; 

And thou to him didst appear as a wife dear to his soul | 

In days before, in days before, through many a birth this happened, 

Oh woman this is not a matter of a single birth. i 
Thou hast obtained the knowledge that strives for release from 
the sorrows of this troublous manifold embodiment. Grieve 
not at his death." Hearing this Mani-Mzkhalai exclaimed 
“They tell me that in this court there is a power divine which 
asserts truth to all. Art thou that divinity ? I worship at thy 
feet. Dost thou know the cause of his death? Then by: the 
viper's sting, and now by the fairy's sword? lf'so to me your 
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humble slave vouchsafe to make all known", To tlis the spirit 
replied “Thou and Iragulan didst go forth to give food for the 
Sages who announced that the divine Buddha should appear. 
This was on the banks of the river of Gàyam. They consented 
to become your guest and you cried out to the cook ‘Early in 
the morning prepare thou in haste a fitting feast.' He for 
some unknown reason came not at the time appointed, but 
delayed, and then through fear he stumbled and fell so that 
the dish of food was spilt. Iragulan seeing this in pitiless 
anger exclaimed ‘He has delayed to do what he was ordered 
for the holy sages,’ and in anger struck his head irom his 
shoulders. For that murder in that embodiment he died by 
the serpent’s poison; and for the same reason in this birth he 
here fell slain. This is the cause of Utaya-Kumaran’s two 
deaths. Certain it is that fate never passes by without 
pouring forth in fitting fruits. And now hear further: The 
ascetics in this Chakravala-Kottam will tell all this to the king, 
who will put thee in prison. Aravara at the instigation of 
Matavi will cause thy release. Other adventures thou shalt 
have, now hear my history. l. am one of the host of the 
gods, my name is Tuvatigan. In this fitting shrinc of an^ 
ancient pillar made by the architect Mayan I ever abide.” 
After this Mani-Mekhalai obtained from the spirit a revelation 
of all her subsequent history promising her Nirvana at the 
last. She concluded with these words “The ancestors of your 
clan were good and charitable. One of them conspicuous for 
charity and virtue, caused Mani-Mekhala to come forth from 
the sea, Ina former birth thou didst assist with virtuous aid 
the sage Satu-Chakkaran. That good deed caused thee to come 
from the Uvavanam to tbe. Mani-Pallavan and the Buddhist 
shrine." Hearing all this Mari-Mekhalai dismissed her cares 
and her mind was relieved. The sun then rose. 


(To be coutinued. ) 
G. U. P. 
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THE VIRASAIVA RELIGION.* 


What applies to the whole, applies also to the parts. As 
ViraSaiva Religion is a section of the main Saiva Religion, 
it is right that something should be said of ViraSaiva Religion 
whenever anything is spoken of Saiva Religion. The present 
conference which is called Saiva Siddhanta Conference is not a 
conference which relates to any one section of Saiva Religion, 
but embodies within its fold, all the branches of Saiva Religion. 
In fact, the word Saiva Siddhanta is itself a comprehensive 
term, for Saiva Siddhanta means the celebrated twent y-eight 
Sivagamas, and all that is related in the said Agamas. Accord- 
ing to Vira&aiva Siddhanta Sikhamani, the Agamas which were 
related by Siva, are classified into four divisions, viz :—Vàama, 
Dakshina, Misra and Siddhànta. Of these Vama relates to 
Saktas, Dakshina relates to Bhairavas, MiSra relates to Sapta- 
m&trakas and Siddhanta which is in consonance with the 
Upanishats relates to Saivas. ViraSaivaism belongs to the 
class last mentioned. For, one of the Agamas states thus :— 


PUMA MRAR: à 

frater: Ara aTa n 
The meaning is:—" All the Agamas beginning from Kamika 
and ending with Vātuļa which have been related by Siva 
should be understood as Siddhantas relating to ViraSaivas’’. 
From this, it can be seen that ViraSaivism has as good a right 
as any Saivaism in the world to represent itself in future in all 


the Saiva Siddhanta Conferences. It is with this idea that 
I have written this small essay on ViraSaivaism. 


* A paper read before the Saiva Siddhanta Conference at Rāmnād, 
Dec., 1910, by Mr. B. J. Basavalibgappa of Bangalore. 
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One mistaken notion about the antiquity of ViraSaivaism 
is that some people argue that, because the prefix Vira is 
applied to Saivism in the word ViraSaivaism, this ViraSaivaism 
should be a later religion developed from the original Saivaism. 
This idea is false, because, as regards prefix, it is not only 
ViraSaivaism that has got any prefix to its name, but all the 
well-known four branches of Saivaisin have got prefixes in their 
names which help to explain the peculiarity of the respective 
religions. When the word Saivaism merely is expressed, it does 
not apply to any one branch of Saivaism, but it means all the 
branches of Saivaism, so that when the word Saivaism is ex- 
pressed it does not mean that it does not include ViraSaivism. 
The four branches of Saivaism according to Vatulagama (which 
Siva relates to Shanmukha) are Samanyasaiva, MiSraSaiva, 
SuddhaSaiva and ViraSaiva. A brief account of the characteris- 
tics of these four branches are as follows. SamanyaSaiva means 
an ordinary worshipper of Sivalihga in Sthavara form. MiSra- 
Saiva meansa worshipper of Sivalihga in Pita in conjunction 
with Vishu, Uma, Ganapathi, Sürya and others. Suddka- 
Saiva means a worshipper of Sivalinga in Pita, but who does 
not show devotion to any other deity except Siva. - ViraSaivaism: 
means a worshipper of Sivalinga in the palm of the hand 
who wear Linga on the body enclosing it in a case made of 
wood or metal. From these facts, it is a serious mistake to call 
Viraáaivaism a later Saivaism or a reformed Saivaisur as some 
try to put it without knowing tbe meaning of the word Vira 
which is given in Agamas. The word Vira does not mean 
reformed but it means exercising in the science of uniting the 
life principle with the supreme spirit which is termed Siva 
by which he attains Salvation. The definition of the word 
ViraSaiva is given in Vatulagama as follows :— 

feiran aN AY | 
aamiin fremere: It 

As regards the antiquity of ViraSaivaiom, apart from the 
above considerations, | say | adhere to truth in saying that it is 
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as old as the other three branches. viz :—SamanyaSaiva, Misra- 
&aiva, and SuddhaSaiva. All the sacred books of the Hindus, 
leaving out of consideration the Agamas which are the special 
properties of the Agamic Saivas, make mention of Lingadharana 
invariably which, if believed, should make clear the fact that 
ViraSaivaism is a very ancient religion inthe world. A series 
of extracts from the four Védas, the hundred Upanishats, the 
nineteen Smritis, the eighteen Puranas and the two Epics 
would be useful if quoted here. But as l am writing now only 
a small essay on ViraSaivaism, I find it difficult to quote much 
from the ancient books. 1, therefore, merely mention the names 
of the sacred books which make mention of Lingadhdrana for 
the information and reference of the readers of this essay. The 
books which relate Liagadharana are the following :—Rigveda, 
Krishnayejurvéda, Hamsopanishat, Viralaingyopanishat, Lihga- 
purana, Brahmagdapurana, Padmapuràna, Skandapurana, 
Manusmriti, Gautamasmriti, Satatapasmriti, Bodayanasmriti, 
and Mahabharata (Anusasanikaparva, in the dialogue between 
Dharmaraja and Bhishma). 


It is unfortunate that in spite of the voluminous authorities 
that support the antiquity and superiority of ViraSaiva Religion 
it has become so insignificant that no body knows about the 
existence of ViraSaiva Religion. It is the ennobled Saiva 
Siddhapta Conference that kas done and is doing something to 
bring to light the existence and superiority of the several 
branches of Saiva Religion among which is included ViraSaiva 
Religion. The Saiva Siddhantis of the Tami) Country are 
SuddhaSaivas according to the Agamic description referred to 
above and the Linga-wearing Saiva Siddhantis of the Karnataka 
country are ViraSaivas according to the same description. 
The Saiva Siddhantis of the Tamil country and the Virasaivas 
of Karnataka are more closely related to cach other historically 
and in strictness of sole devotion to Siva than with the other 
two branches of Saivas who are Samanyz Saivas and Misra 
Saivas. For the latter Sivas are not strict in their devotion 
to onc deity (Siva); they alsu. pay their obeiscance to Vishnu 
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and. others along with Siva. In this way, ViraSaivas and 
SuddhaSaivas form one section of strict Saivas who worship 
only Siva and not other deities; and SamanyaSaivas and 
MiSraSaivas form another section of loose Saivas who worship 
Šiva and other deities. The sixty-three Puratanas and the 
Nütana Puratanas beginning with BaSava and others of 
Kalyana, belong to SuddhaSaiva and VirsSaiva branches of 
Saivaism, It is a well-known fact, that the Nütana Puratanas 
beginning with BaSava and others are all ViraSaivas. But as 
regards the sixty-three Puratanas, some of them are Suddha- 
Saivas and some Vira&aivas. Fur in a classic work in Kannada 
called ChennabaSava Puràna two chapters are devoted for the 
narration of stories of Saiva Saints. In one chapter Saiva 
Saints are related. In the succeeding chapter ViraSaiva Saints 
are related. Of the sixty-three Puratanas, some are mentioned 
in the chapter relating to Virasaiva Saints and the rest are 
mentioned in the chapter relating to Saiva Saints. According 
to chapter relating to ViraSuiva Saints, the Virasaiva Purā- 
tanas are the following :— 


(1) Ahappageyaru (in Tamil—lvarppagat Nayanar). 

(2) Chirutoneyandaru (in. l'amil—Sirutunda Nayanar). 

(3) Kaligananataru (in lTami|---Gananáta Nayanar). 

(4) Murkbanainaru (in Tami]—Murkha Nayanar). 

(3) Perumálcyaru (in Tami}-—Idangudi Nayanar). 

(6) Marabhaktharu (in Tami]--ljiiyangudimira Nayanar). 

(7) Chendakesigalu (in Tamil -ChandeSvara Nayandar). 

($) Siriyala Sitti or Chirutonda Bhaktaru (in Tamil— 

Sirutonda Nayanar). 

and other ViraSaiva Saints who are not of the sixt y-three Pura- 
tanas. This shows that some of the sixty-three Purdtenas 
are ViraSaivas. The Virasaivas pay à» much devotion tu 
the sixty-three Puratanmas as the Suddhasaivas of the Tamil 
country do. Practically every now and then, the Virasaivas 
perform the Puja of sixty-three Puratanas on a grand scale 
which causes immense expense op money. The Viraaaivas 
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perform also the Paja of what are called seven hundred and 
seventy Amaraganas who are Nütana Puratanas referred to 
above among whom are included BaSava and others. One 
performance of this grand Püja was recently made in Mautür 
in Dharwar District. In this connection, I remember to mention 
one other fact which is somewhat important, and useful. It is 
said by those who know Tamil that Manikka VaSagar, a saint 
and an author of great abilities in Tamil literature is a Vira- 
Saiva. On making researches in the chapters relating to Saiva 
and ViraSaiva Saints in ChennabaSava Purana mentioned 
above, a name occurs in chapter relating to ViraSaiva Saints 
which is Manikaiyya which seems to have an exact likening to 
the Tami] Manikka VaSagar which places beyond doubt the 
fact that Manikaiyya and Manikka VaSagar are one and the 
same person which corraborates tl:e fact that Manikka VaSagar 
of the Tamil country is a ViraSaiva. From the foregoing facts, 
it will be seen that SuddhaSaivas and ViraSaivas, as stated 
above, are more closely connected to each other than the other 
two branches of Saivas, as both of their Saints are included in 
the common list of sixty-three Puratanas whom both of them 
worship in common even to-day. To show more definitely that 
in point of staunch devotion to Siva, to scrupulous exclusion of 
Vishnu and other deities, the Suddhasaivas and the ViraSaivas 
are alike in all ages, the example of Appaiyadikshita who 
fought hard for the superiority of Siva (on the side of Suddha- 
Saivas) and the innumerable examples of Réauka, BaSava and 
others (on the side of ViraSaivas) are quite sufficient. What 
remains to be said now is that such being the relations between 
the SuddhaSaivas and the ViraSaivas it is advantageous that 
they work together for the resuscitation of Saiva Religion in 
every branch of its progress. 

There is much to be said about ViraSaiva religion which is 
unknown to the accidental scholars, on account of the works 
which throw light upon the said religion not having been, 
brought to light by means of translation into English language 
by the English educated ViraSaivas who are so lethargic that 
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they do not care to take pains to translate them into the said 
language though they know that English is, in the present 
day, the proper medium through which everything is made 
known to the wide world. In every age there have been an 
incarnation of one of the Pramataganas wheucver there have 
been signs of declining of ViraBaivaism in the world for the 
purpose of reviving the declining religion, as in the case of 
Renuka, BaSava and a host of other apostles who, one by one, 
have striven hard for the uplifting of falling ViraSaivaism. At 
present also, we will have to expect an incarnation of one of 
the same ganas for the purpose of uplifting the falling Vira- 
&ajvas in the person of some noble and generous ViraSaiva 
who would devote his mind, body, money and everything 
for the cause uf ViraSaivaism. Such a person, the Vira- 
Saivas were fortunate to have had about a decade ago who, 
in his own ‘way, did what good he could to the ViraSaiva 
Religion, but who died before he gamed his long desired object. 
I close this essay by repeating that famous stanza in Sankara- 
samhita of Skanda-purana relating to incarnations of Prama- 
taganas, which is— l 


qaae E RARA | 


ACTA mra u 
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SRI SANKARACILARYA'S HOROSCOPE. 


SIR, 

The date on which Mr. Pichchu Aiyar relies for construc- 
ting the horoscope of Sri Sankara are worthless. In the same 
general terms Periya Puranam speaks about the birth-date of 
liru Jiinasambandar. 

‘There is no reliable record, 'epigraphical or historical, veri- 
fying the date and hour of Sri Sankara's birth. To say that 
Mr. Pichchu Aiyar has correctly ascertained the day and 
hour of the Achàrya's birth because the horoscope cast by 
Mr. Pichchu Aiyar satisficd the conditions cited by Vidyaranya 
is to argue in à vicious circle. 

The horoscope is almost similar to that of Rama’s. That 
the horoscope of two such individulas as the hero of the 
Ramayana and the illustrious expounder of the Védanta— 
scparated as they arc by the entire diameter of Matter and 
Spirit —should be similar demonstrates the unreliableness of one 
of them at least. 


Poets in order to place their heroes on a lofty pedastal so 
that they may command the universal admiration of mankind 
fabricate horoscopes with several planets posited in their exal- 
tutions. In the horoscope of Napolean 1l, the greatest conqueror 
of modern times only one planet is in its exaltation, (Vide 
Raphael) whilst in that of Alexander the Great there. is none. 
(Vide Sibbey or Lilly) Should Sepharialaccept your proposal to 
work out one of the horoscopes whose birth date you have 
given and are therefore absolutely reliable, the resulting benefit 
to mankind will be immense. 

Lord Bacon was of opinion that astrology should bc rid 
of its errors. 


M. T. 
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Extracts from Vishun Bhágavata Purdua with Notes. 
Section |. 


Satva, Rajas, and Tamas, thus there ure three gunas of 
Prakriti; united with these, one Supreme Person (Para-Purusha) 
bears for the sake of the creation ete, of this (universe) the 
names respectively Hari, Viriüchi and Haura. Of these, man 
can seek welfare from the satva-embodied one (satva-tanu)— 
ii. 23. 

NOTE. 

The Para-Purusha is distinguished from the Trimürtis; and tha 
Purana is evidently intended for setting forth the glories of the Satva- 
murti, 

ASvaththama ran for his life “ike the Sun out of the fear 
of Rudra ” or according to another reading “like Brahma out 
of the fear of Rudra ”. vii. 18. 

When the astrologers cast the horoscope of Parikshit they 
said "He would resemble Giriáa (Siva) in Prasada (grace). 
xii. 24. 

NOTE. 

The word Prasada is used in ancient literature in connection with 
the grace shown by Lord Siva to his chosen devotees, 

When Arjuna remembers his past glories he says * the 
trident-holder, Lord, with the daughter of Hiinavat, being 
pleased, bestowed on me, his own weapon (PaSu-patdstra). 


D 
XV. 12. 


Section II. 

One desirous of Vidya (knowledge or wisdoin) sliould wor- 
ship Girisa; one desirous of obtaining a good life partner, 
should: worship Uma, the chaste. iii. 7. 

Section HI. 
. Vidura puts the particular question to Uddhava, when he 
returns from Dvaraka after the departure of Sri Krishoa fow 
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the world, thus “Is Samba doing well, who is the beneficent 
son of Hari, handsome, who is the first among the charioteers, 
and whom Jàmbavati had brought forth by observing vows (to 
Siva) as Ambika, the divine guha (Subrahmanya) in olden 
days”. i. 30. 

NOTE, 

The question is important as showing that ‘the Yadava race was 
destroyed through the instrumentality of Samba who had the destructive 
améa of Lord Siva, as any one who performes this function receives His 
ama for the time being vide XI-2, 14 to 16 verses, 


When. Brahma was not satisfied with his Tàmasa creation, 
he next created the four mind-born sons, Sanaka etc., and told 
them to create the beings. When they refused to obey .his 
orders he was angered beyond control but tried to restrain it. 
Though he controlled it by his intellect, from the centre of the 
eye-brows of the Prajapati, his anger sprang forth as the young 
Nilalohita (Rudra)...... xii. 7. 


Him again Brahmā requested to undertake the function of 
ereation. Thus, requisitioned the Lord Nilalohita began to 
create, being by nature Satva (aapea) many like uato 
himself. "Thus Brahma seeing many Rudras created, asked 
him to stop the creation. xii. 13, 14 and 16. 

NOTE. 


This story occurs in every Purana, whenever Brahma attempts 
creation, which shows that without Rudra neither creation nor protection 
can go on. 


Maricha admonishes his wife (Diti) when she presses him to 
satisfy her lust in Pradosha time (evening) thus “In this 
Sandhya time, oh chasteful one, the Lord the creator of beings 
wanders with his vehicle Vrisha (the sacred bull) surrounded 
by his retinue. He who constructed the Sé« whose guardians 
are Brahma and others, on whom as the cause the universe 
depends, to whom Maya is the hand-maid and whose actions 
with piSachas are mere play”. xiv, 22, 25 and 28. l 
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Diti praises Rudra for the safety of her womb, ^ Prostra- 
tions to Rudra, the great, the Deva, the Ugra, the showerer of 
the desired objects, Siva, the peaceful, the ruler, the angry one. 
May he be pleased towards me that is related to him as his 
consort's sister. He is compassionate to all those who deserve 
compassion, especially towards the feminine sex and tho is the 
lord of Sati (the chaste), xiv. 33, 34 and 35. 

Section IV. 

When the Rishi Atri pertormed penance for the sake of 
getting a son, he prayed thus “1 take refuge in him who is the 
Lord of the Universe. May he be pleased to bestow on mea 
son equal to me "ees Next, the three Gods appeared 
before him with their respective characteristics such as, by the 
vehicles, bull, swan and eagle. Then Atri addresses them 
thus “I know you all who are assuming forms respectively 
according to three gunas of Maya for the sake of creation 
preservation and destruction of the Universe in each Kalpa 
and bear names Brahma, Vishnu and GiriSa. I adore you 
all. But who is he amongst vou that was invoked by me.' 
The three replied “as is your .Senéa/pa, so it will happen 
and not otherwise. Oh Brahmin à» you are a Satya Sas£alpa 
(true determination) that which you invoked arc we." i. 
20 to 30. 

Vidura questions :—— Why did Daksha, affectionate towards 
his daughter become inimical to Siva, the greatest among the 
virtuous, without caring for his daughter the Chaste. ii. 1. 

How can anybody be inimical to that preceptor of the 
Universe, the one without enmity, of calm appearance who 
finds bliss in himself, and who is the Supreme Deity. of the 
world. ii. 2. 

He who for the sake of oneself, thinks harm ta the Lord 
who is not revengeful falls away from the truth, with differen- 
tiated mind. ii. 22. 

Let the ignorant soul (Pašu) forgetting his own destiny 
become entangled in worldly matters... i. 24. 
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The fool will look upon iguorance with action as knowledge. 
They also who follow the. reviler of Siva will continue the 
transmigratory life. ii. 25. 


Devi addresses Daksha :- Who excepting you will revile 
one, who is omnipresent, free from enmity, to whom there is 
neither beloved friend or foe in the world of beings and who is 
of a lovable nature. iv. I1. 


The wicked attribute vices to the virtuous, but, O, twice- 
born one, men of your stamp do not do so. Great men 
appreciate greatly the small virtues; to them you attributed 
vice, IV. 12. 

The chance utterance of his name of two letters (fra) 
removes the sin of men. You, an inauspicious person revile, 
are such a one of pure fame and inviolate authority. iv. I4. 


The bee-like minds of the great, desirous of obtaining the 
honey of Bra/tmarasa, cling to his lotus-like feet ; Such a one 
who is showering blessings on the needy world, who is the 
friend of all, you are reviling. iv. 15. 


Even Brahma and others except thee do not considcr Siva 
(the auspicious one) as ZA3;va (inauspicious) * * æ iv. 16. 


When the Lord, the protector of Dharma is being reviled, 
shutting the ears, one should clear away ; if powerful, should 
forcibly cut off the slanderous tongue, or else should give up 
life. This is Dharma. iv. 17. 


I shall not keep alive this body which has sprung out of thee 
the reviler of Sithikantha. It is said that the only expiation 
for eating prohibited food, out of delusion, is to vomit the same. 
iv. 18. 


The discretion of the great Muni who is realising the self is 
not fettered by the sayings of the Védas. * * æ jv sQ. 
Sati, thinking about the honey of the lotus like feet of her 


husband, saw nothing else. Her body became pure and was 
burnt by the fire produced by Samadhi. iv. 27. ` 
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Maitréya said :— Then all the Devas with the priests and 
those who had assembled there, being defeated bv the armies of 
Rudra armed with weapons like the trident etec., with their limbs 
broken, prostrated before Brahma and reported all that had 
happened. vi. r and 2. 


Knowing this beforehand, the lotus-born Brahma and the 
all-pervading Vishnu did not resort to the sacrifice of Daksha. 
vi. 3. l 

Having heard this, Brahma replied:—Those wha seek 
welfare will not attain prosperity it wrong is done to spiritual 
beings. vi. 4. 


You have committed fault by refusing oblations to him. 
Take hold of his feet: He will easily be pleased. Invoke him 
with pure minds. vi. 5. ; 

Neither I, nor Yajiia (Vishnu) nor you all, nor the sages, 
nor anybody else, know his true nature, nor his strength and 
power. Who will dictate means of pacifving him who is 
independent. vi. 7 


Bri.hma, thus having instructed the Devas, proceeded from 
his own residence together with the Pithris and the Prajapatis 
to Kailasa, the best among the mountains the favourite seat of 
the Lord Siva, the destroyer of the three cities. vi. 8. 

That Kailasa, where those who are perfected by birth, 
medicines, austerities, Magtra and Yoga and also Kinnaras 
and others who are not human beings stav. vi. 9. 

NOTE, 

In about 25 verses, the beauties of Kailasa are described in detail, 
including the big banyan tree. Even the Vaikuntha has not been des- 
cribed so elaborately. 


Under that tree of Mahayoga, they saw seated Siva, the 
refuge of those who seek salvation * * * * worshipped by 
Kubéra and Sanandana and others who arc perfected by Yoga 
and who possess equilibrium of mind, and who is thinking 
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about the methods of wisdom, austerity and Yoga; who has 
forms desired by Tapasas; who is seated on an Asana, made 
uf Mañja grass, besmeared with holy ashes and explaining the 
eternal truth to Narada who was questioning while many 
others were also attending. That Siva who was keeping his 
left leg on the right knee, holding the prayer beads in his hand 
and exhibiting the symbol of Tharkamudra. vi. 33 to 38. 


The sages, together with the regents of the eight quarters, 
bowed to him, who was realising in his Samadhi, the Supreme 
self to be attained by the highest Yoga and who is the first of 
all the Manus. vi. 39. . 


í 

"— Brahma said:--l know thee as the Lord of the Universe 
as transcending matter, the seed cause, Sakti and Siva and as 
the eternal Brahman. vi. 42. 


Thou alone create, preserve and destroy the universe like 
a playful spider, by the effect of the union of Siva and Sakti. 
Vi. 43. 

Those created Yajña through the instrumentality of Daksha, 
for the sake of obtaining the result of Dbarma and Artha, you 
alone were the cause of the restrictive limits (of castes and 
grades) which the Brahmins and .others faithfully follow. 
Vi. 44. 

You turn inauspicjous actions into auspicious ones. You 
bestow rewards in this and other worlds when actions are 
done. The Evil-doers are sent to deep darkness 
Vi. 45. 

Anger generally does not influence as it does the PaSus 
(ignorant Souls) those whose minds are devoted to thy feet, 
who realise you in all beings and also want to see all beings as 
existing in you. vi. 46. 


weartsa] s attt! 


Daksha when he had the head of the sacrificial animal 
fixed on his trunk, being looked at by Rudra, arose atonce, as if 
from sleep ; and saw Siva before him. vii. 9. 
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The Prajapati, whose mind was confused owing to enmity 
to Rudra, became free from mala (impurities) like a tank in the 
autumn as a result of the Sight of Siva vii. 1o. 

You at first created from the face the Brahmins who 
observe the vows of knowledge and austerities, for the sake 
of promulgating the truth between Brahman and Átman 
(suma). O Supreme one, you are protecting those Bahmins in 
all dangers as the herdman with the stick protects the Pa&us. 
vii. 14. 

Let that Lord be pleased with himself whom I without 
understanding his rea] nature reviled in the assembly with 
numberless arrow-like Evil words, and who protected with 
gracious eyes when I fell down in consequence of my reviling 
the great. vii. 15. 
^. Vishnu addresses the revived assembly “ Myself, Brahma, 
and Siva are the Supreme cause of the Universe, and also the 
Self, the ruler, the witness, the self-seer and the unconditioned. 
vii. $0. 

* The fool looks upon Brahma, Rudra, and other beings, as 
separate from the Supreme-Self, Brahman, one without a 
second. vii. 52. 

O Brahmi, he attains peace who sees no difference amongs 
the three who are one in nature and who are the self of all ”. 
vii. 54. : ' 

Maitréya says:—l heard this achievement of Lord Siva, 
the destroyer of Daksha's Sacrifice from my spiritual disciple 
Uddhava the incarnation of Brihaspati. vii. 6r. 

O Parikshit, That man who after learning, repeats daily 
with devotion, the achievements of the Supreme ruler, which 
enhance fame, give long lease cf life, and remove all siðs, 
destroys sin. vii. 62. 

When the mother earth refused to yield to the workers of 
thé field; King Prithu is said to have got angry “like the 
Wétroyer ‘of the three cities (Siva). (See also X. 7, 29, and 
X. »6,12.)-xvii: Y3.- 
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During à horse-sacrifice performed by the King Prithu, 
Indra stole the horse. When the king found him out, and was 
about to discharge the arrows at him, Indra appeared “ with 
matted hair and besmeared with ashes". He stayed his 
arrows out of respect for that holy appearance. xix. 14. 

Vidura asks: How was it possible for the Prachetas to 
meet Siva in person in this world, as even the sages only medi- 
tate on him, and it is difficult for the mortals to meet him? It 
is said that the Lord Siva delighting in himself wanders about 
the world with bis distructive energy for the sake of its welfare 
—« Followiug the direction of their father the Prachetas 
proceeded northwards till they reached the Manasu Lake. 
(Here follows a graphic description of the Lake). [hey there 
heard divine music and saw coming towards them the three- 
cyed Siva with the body appearing like molten gold, and with 
a gracious face, surrounded by the Dévas. The Prachetas 
joyously prostrated before him. Then Rudra, the remover of 
the difficulties of his devotees and upholder of Dharma ad- 
dresses them ........He who takes refuge in the Lord Vāsu- 
déva who is above the jiva, bound by three gunas, is indeed 
dear to ine... xxiv. 17 to 31. 

Section V. 

In the discription of Bhügola it is said that the holy Bhava 

is the sole Diety in the Ilàvrata continent. xvii. 15. 
Section VI. 

In his battle with Vrithrdsura Indra appeared “Like Rudra 
standing with anger before Yama”. x, 15. 

Chitrakétu while travelling in the aerial car presented by 
Vishgu, came by Siva surrounded by Siddhas and Ch4ranas. 
Seeing Him embracing Parvati in the assembly of Munis, 
Chitrakétu laughingly remarked. “He, the preceptor of the 
world, the direct promulgator of the Dharmas, among the 
embodied one’s, the expounder of the truth of Brahman, and 
the observer of the highest vows, enjoys publicly the company 
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of his wife like an ordinary man". In answer to Chitraketu, 
who did not understand the real worth of Siva, Parvati spoke 
thus :—‘ His real nature is understood neither by Brahma, 
the sons of Brahma, Narada and others, the Kumaras, Kapila, 
nor Manu, such a one you are speaking of as having strayed 
from the path of virtue. His lotus-like feet are meditated 
upon by those mentioned above, he is the preceptor of the 
universe, and he is the auspiciousness of all auspiciousness 
(Mangala). Having reviled such great ones you deserve 
punishment......... xvii, 4 to 12. 
Section VIL. 

‘The stories of the destructor of the three cities are des- 
cribed. x,53t071. 

A number of places of pilgrimage is mentioned including 
Sêtu, Varanasi, Madura and Bindusuras BhuvanéSvaram in 


Orissa). xiv, 28 to 32. 
Section VIII. 


At the time of the churning of the ocean, the churning rod, 
the Mount Mandara, began to sink in the ocean. The strength 
of all the Dévas was not sufficient to raise it up. It was 
then discovered that “the failure to propitiate Vignésvara "' 
was the cause of all this. vii, 8. 

In the course of the churning of the ocean, the great poison 
came out of it. All the Devas became helpless and ran ina 
body to Kailasa to seek the protection of Siva. Thef prostrat- 
ed before him and praised him thus :—vii, 19 and 20. 

O Lord of all Jords, great Lord, the Soul of all, creator of 
beings, protect us, who have taken refuge in thee, from tlic 
poison which burns tke three worlds. vii, 21. 

You alone arc the Lord of bondage and Salvation of all the 
worlds.. The wise men worship you alone. You are the guru 
as well as the remover of the difficulties of the devotees. vii, 22. 

When you create, preserve and destroy the universe, with 
your encrgy, then you assume the names of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva.. vii, 23: 
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You are the Brahman, and the Supreme Secret. You are 
the manifested and un-manifested. You are manifested as 
different energies. Thou art the Atman, the ruler of the 


universe. vii, 24. 
NOTE. 


In four verses his uuiversal form (Vira Ripa) is described. 25 to 28. 


The five upanishats viz., (1) Kaivalya, (2) SvetaSvatara 
(3) Atharvasirus, (4) AtharvaSikha, (5) and Kalagnirudra 
(These five are generally called ‘five Rudras') are thy five 
faces......... Thy name ‘Siva’ is the Supreme Truth......vii, 29. 


O Girisa, thy Supreme Light is not attainable by Brahma 
Vishnu, and Indra, who are the rulers of the universe. vii, 31. 


O Mahadeva, we do not know anything beyond this. The 
manifestation of such a one as yours, whose actions are not 
explicit to us, is for the welfare of the world. vii, 35. 


On hearing the achievements of Siva in swallowing the 
great poison, Brahma, Vishnu, Parvati, and the Prajapatis, 
praised him. vii, 45. 

Kasyapa's wife observed the Payovrata to beget a son. 
Along with other prayers she addresses Siva thus.. “ Adora- 
tion to Siva, to Rudra, to the possessor of Sakti (may also be 
translated as Subrahmanya), adoration to the presiding deity 
of all vidyàs, and adoration to the ruler of all beings. xvi, 32. 


At the upanayana ceremoney of the boy, Vamana (incarna- 
tion of Vishnu) the holy Uma, Ambika, the Chaste, bestowed 
the first Bhikshà (alms). xviii, 17. 


Section IX. 

Bhagiratha says to Ganga :—Rudra, who in the soul of all 
beings, and in whom the universe is woven and interwoven, 
like the thread in the cloth, will receive the force of your 
flow. ix 7. 

Section X. 

The Gopastris observed the Katvayani vrata; and having 

an image of sand before them, worshipped Parvati by offering 
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sandal, &c. They invoked Parvati with the following maptra. 
O Katyayani, O Mahamaya, Mahayogini, Adhisvari, give us 
Nandagopa’s son as husband. xxii, 1 to 4. 


Parikshit asks Suka, how the conduct of Sri Krishna in his 
plays with the Gopis, can be justified. Suka answers thus: 
We should not judge the actions of great men by ordinary 
standards. Rudra drank the great poison. Can we do so? 
xxxiii, 31. 

Once the Gopas went to a place of pilgrimage called 
* Ambikavana ' and worshipped there their family deity the all- 
pervading PaSupati and Ambika. xxxiv, 1. 

In her letter to Krishna, Rukmani refers to the custom of 
worshipping the family deity Girija in the day poeren to the 
day of marriage. lii, 40. 

The actual worship of Girija is. conducted in detail. 
liii, 25, 44 to 46. 

Bana, eldest son of Bali, is said to be a great devotee of 
Siva. Ixiv, 3. 

In Bala Ramas pilgrimage the following, among other 
places, are said to have been visited. Skanda, Sri Saila, 
Kaiichi, Vrishabhadri (Nundi durg:, Dakshina Madura, Setu, 
Kanya, (cape Comerin) and Gokurna where there remains the 
spiritual influence of Dhüjati for ever. Ixxix, 11 to Ig. 

Section XI. 

Krishna says to Uddhava “Among the rE I am the 
destroyer of the three cities (Tripuraghna)." (In the Bhagavad- 
gita he says “I am Sri Rama among the archers”). xvi, ag. 

Section XII. 

Markandeya is said to have met Rudra who ihstruets him 

not to receive with difference the three deities, Brahma, Vinliou, 


and Rudra. x, 21. 
Vishgu's bow called Sarga is said to be Kāla, (the Rudras 


amša for destruction), xi, 15. R. A. SASTRI. 
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A Triangular Duel over the Science of Prediction.* 


Vill. 


JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY.— FINAL REPLY. 
Sir, 

I should not have thought it worth my while carrying on 
this fruitless discussion about Judicial Astrology at such weari- 
some length, except for the fact that Mr. C. V. S. Aivar is 
typical of a certain class of people who think that, because they 
have laboured hard in one branch of human activity, they can 
sit in Judgment over every other branch. I fall behind none, 
in my admiration for Mr. C. V. S's talents and the greatness 
of their worth, whenever they are applied to subjects to which 
they have a natural and hereditary adaptation. If Mr. C. V. 5. 
should bestow, however, that amount of concentrated attention, 
of which he is capable, on the subject of Judicial Astrology, 
for at least a decade, studying it in a manner which its pro- 
fundity compels, I have not the least doubt that he will rise 
from its study, as one of its most devoted champions 


The contention of Mr. C. V. S. Aivar is that astrology as 
a science, is not subject to the usual laws of thought which 
govern other experimental and empirical branches of human 
knowledge, and that only men who are “sanctified in spirit ” 
can approach it with any advantage. This is a statement 
which, in a sense, but only in that sense, is true of all sciences. 
Chemistry and Physics, Zoology and Botany, nay, every pro- 
blem which the human intellect is induced or compelled to 
tackle, may be brought under this qualification. The truth 
is that in every science the foundations are laid in empirical 
plodding, but the cupolas are lost in the infiinitazure of instant- 
aneous intuition. ‘Pharmacy’ or ‘medicine’ and ‘astrology’ 
were in ancient India always associated with each other as 


* With this instalment we bring to a close this ‘ wearisome’ discus- 
sion over the Science of Prediction or astro'ocy.—£E4. L. T. 
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twim-sisters. since both of them are governed by common 
qualities, viz., empiricism at the start and intuition in the end. 
As the late Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum says, 
“The student. if he is to achieve any useful end must study 
astrology precisely as he would study astronomy ; regarding 
it, in fact, as astronomy brought down from heaven to earth, 
and employed for the investigation of human life.” He says 
again, “lt may be astrology asserted with confidence that 
whatever is really essential to astrology is, to a candid mind 
susceptible of demonstration. The influences attributed to the 
planets, the qualities of their aspects among themselves, the 
effects of their various positions in the horoscope, the chief 
rules by which astrologers have in all ages judged concerning 
body, mind, and fortune, can be shown to be agreeable to 
experience, and verifiable by such a mass of testimony as egual 
to that producible in support of any other science.’ Asa well- 
known writer remarks in a recent issue of a leading monthly, 
“Experience and experience alonc, has satisfied every student 
of astrology, that the influences originally assigned to the 
planets, which none have dared to change or alter, are um- 
questionably and undeniably true." And he adds, "lt is 
a prevalent custom of superficial writers, especially when 
employed by the editors of popular journals, unjustly to 
criticise, and sometimes intentionally to distort or ridicule 
astrologv. The inability of these writers to deal satisfactorily, 
or even seriously, with the subject has becn notable whenever 
the matter has come under discussion." Although perhaps it 
will be useful to take Solomon's advice and “answer a fool 
according to his folly; lest he be wise in his own conceit,” vet, in the 
interests of the Astrological Science, as the art of prediction 
open to the unaided intellect, | make no apology to draw on 
the wise reflections of the late Dr. W. J. Simmonite: ` Those 
who reject Astrology asan idle dream and an illusion have 
never seriously applied their minds to the study of it. They 
bave entertained wrong impressions respecting its pretensions 
ard have imagined that the science proíesses to teach more 
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than it really does. Thev have never been able to erect a 
figure of the heavens at any required moment of time, They 
know not the data on which the predictions are based. They 
have never watched the baneful influences of Saturn afflicting 
the eastern horizon; nor the benignant operations of Jupiter 
upon others; nor the bad aspects of their own Mercury with 
Uranus and the Moon, to which have declared in them a certain 
portion of querulousness, mixed with no small share of ignoran- 
ce, arrogance and envy eternally prompting them to find fault 
with what they do not understand. These persons, unwilling 
to be thought ignorant of anything, pretend to be familiarly 
conversant with everything ; and they imagine they manifest 
their superlative shrewdness and incomparable dexterity by a 
sort of wholesale dealing in notes of interrogation. Thinking, 
as they do, that thev individually are the emporium of know- 
ledge, they grant nothing to their opponent ; they concede no 
point; they admit no position, not even for the sake of 
argument ; they are mighty dexterous at a syllogism in their 
own favour ; but uniformly reject the minor, the major, and. the 
ergo, from every other quarter. They are generally smatter- 
ers in some art, or dabblers in some science; and having 
acquired a string of technicalities, never fail to pour out a most 
abundant portion of them into the ears of those who may not 
happen to make any particular science their study. But ask 
these persons a question, even in their own favourite study and 
for the most part the answer will be an expression of astonish- 
ment at your ignorance ; but you must not look for a definite 
answer; most assuredly you will be disappointed if you 
calculated upon deriving any information of real utility from 
them. Are these the individuals to decide upon a question of 
momentous, so .profoundly philosophical, so invaluable to 
each man; to the millions of socicty, nay, to the whole world, 
as Astrology ? A science based upon the fabric of creation ; 
which has employed the master-mind of a. Ptolemy, a Thales, a 
Plato, a Virgil, a Keplar, a Newton, a. Davey, and thousands 
more, whosc names are. immort. zed, by men of talent. Let 
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those who wish to explode the science first, cast their own 
horoscopes, or prove, from some authenticated nativity, that 
there is no truth in Astrology, then, and not till then, will we 
listen to their pompous assertions against the science; but, by 
the time they are capable-of performing the above requirement, 
they will be fully convinced of its truth and become converts to 
the doctrines which they formally sic condemned." So much 
for exploding the contention that Astrology is a chimera, or that 
is so at the hands of intellectual experts. Intuition is the 
greatest helpmeet of Astrology, but when one has truly 
advanced in intuition the symbology of the Zodiac, planets and 
stars or asterisms, is no longer needed to look back into the 
past or to foretell the future. The ///smsnat who "rest in God 
do not require to know Astrology, for with their &a/a-vaschana 
they can readily dip into any portion of the “ Book of God's 
Remembrances.” If, therefore, Astrology is of any value,it is 
to the man-in-the-street to whom his destiny is an utter non- 
descript blank and not to the seer who is able to transcend his 
senses and thought and to "Sleep in Light." When the 
" Kingdom of God " is established in one's soul, there is face-to 
face apperception of the causes of the entire round of one's 
vasanas which is the master-key, to unlock the mysteries of 
spiritual evolution. Consequently, the real position is that 
Astrology is designed for the use of the man of the world (and 
not merely inthe world as is the case with so many Arudkhas 
and Muétas) and that its successful practice as an art is within 
the province of experts who approach it with intelligence, 
diligence and the necessary preparation. 


ASTROLABUS. 
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Saiva Movement. 


SAIVA SIDDHANTA MAHA SAMAJAM. 


SRIMAN J. M. NALLASWAMI PILLAI, B. A., B. L, 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT AT BANGALORK, 


As soon as it was announced that the Vice-President would 
visit Bangalore, arrangements were made by the President 
for a l'ami] lecture at the cantonment and a lecture in English 
in the City. On the evening of 1st May, under the auspices of 
Meykandar Annadàna rangam, a lecture was delivered on the 
life of Saint Meykanda Deva under the presidency of Mr. K. P. 
Puttagna Chettiyár, Senior Councillor to H. H. The Mah&r&j& of 
Mysore and President of the Samaja. While referring to the 
birth of our Saint in Tiruvenkádu, the lecturer observed that 
our Saint was born like all of us in the Kādu or Forest (I pig 
23-4) in which the hunters of the five senses (gyosGec i) are 
roaming and in which we are ensnared. He was of low birth 
as ali of us. But when he was removed to his maternal uncle's 
house (465692) in Tiruvennainallur (The good Town where 
amrita—-Kaivalya navanita—is produced), our Saint received 
Grace of God (I&vara Prasada) and became a Brahmin, (aś s 
emos) one with Brahman, (apar sys 5ener) as was attested by 
the fact that his disciples were the foremost Brahmins. Hc 
observed that there are really two castes, Brahmins and Malas ; 
»0 long as we are united to Mala (Pasa), we are really Malas ; 
and the moment wc get rid of it, we become Brahmins—vide 
the story of Nagdanar himself. He further observed that 
while a girl remains in her paternal home (S mš sa 4) whatever 
luxury she may be supposed to enjoy and command she 
enjoys really no happiness, but it is only when she enters 
her real home. the home of her lord she receives bliss. 
So it is while we live in Malabhanda, we taste the transi- 
tory pleasures of Maya but the full bliss is vouchsafed to 
us only when we are united to our Lord who is Sarvalóka 
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Nayaka. He then dwelt on the greatness of Meykanda Deva 
and his work Siv 'ajüanabodha which has furnished the language 
and thought of all Tami} philosophers who came after him 
during the last 700 or 800 years. He dwelt on the peculiarity 
of his Advaita philosophy and the peculiar nature of Jiva on 
which this philosophy, is built up. In concludiny he said all 
Saivas are called Meykandan Saptati—and very Saiva 
should glory in that name. After the address, he explained 
briefly the objects and rules of the Mahasamaja. 

One of the special features of this meeting was the presence 
of a band of young men clad in white dboti and shirt and a 
wrap of safron cloth, with holy ashes smeared on their foreheads 
and who sang Dévara Hymns in the most approved manner to 
the accompaniment of sweet Music. To the surprise and 
delight of all, it was found that they were members of Sivanésa 
Tiruküffattàr (a Pafichama Religious Association) and it was in 
existence for the last 13 years. At the request of the President, 
they were present at the meeting in J. Doddagna's Hall, on 
and May. A most distinguished audience was collected that 
evening under the Presidency of Mr. V. P. Madhava Row, C.1.£. 
Retired Dewan of Mysore. The Chairman in introducing the 
lecturer spoke in very kind terms of him and said he had heard 
about him 13 years ago from the late Sir Seshadri Aiyar who 
had commended to him his translation of Tiruvarutpayan or 
Light of Grace. Mr. Nallasvami Pillai then rose amidst cheers 
and delivered a most eloquent address on Saiva Siddhanta which 
held the audience spell-bound for little more than an hour. He 
showed that Saivaism was not a mere sect and that it has inherit- 
ed to day all the old traditions from the time of the Rig Veda and 
in forms and in philosophy it is the old old Hinduism. He show- 
ed its eclectic and universal character quoting the opinions of 
European Scholars, and how it was called Siddbdnta, Sara, and 
Samarasa. He explained briefly the doctrine of Advaita aud 
the nature of Jiva which Ís the peculiar glory of Siddhagta and 
he brought his address to a close, aiter explaining the objects 
of the Mahaásamáaja Tbe Chairman thanked the lecturer and 
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expressed he felt honoured at having presided over such a 
mecting. The tracts on Saiva Advaita Siddhapta and an appeal 
to Saivites and Copy of Rules of the Samaja were freely distri- 
buted at both meetings. Considerable interest had heen aroused 
in the minds of all in regard to our Religion and philosophy and 
tlie. Vice-President could not accept the offers of friends request- 
ing him to visit Mysore and other places‘owing to other engage- 
ments. On the third evening, he visited the Matam of Sivanesa 
"lirukattittàr in Chulai (Bangalore) and he listened. to their 
chanting of the Devara Hymns and an address and in replying 
to it, he showed the greatness of the Tamil Veda and declared 
that Vediyar were those who chanted the Vedas and that as 
they did so, he regarded them as such and bowed to them. 
This association has been helped in the past by Rai Bahadur 
Arcot Naravanasvami Mudalivar Avl., and his nephew the late 
lamented Rao Bahadur Meykanda Deva Mudaliyar Avl., and 
at present by his brother. Arcot Sundaramurti Mudaliyar Avl., 
who was present at the meeting and sang also a Devara Hymn. 
He has generously given a large plot of land for building a 
proper Bajana Hall and Math and they are appealing for funds 
for starting and completing the building and surely it will be 
one of the best Sivakaifkaryams af our friends will give them 
the kelp that is needed. —“ SAMAJIST", 


II. 
TIRUCHENGODE SAIVA SIDDHANTA SABHA. 


——— — - 


‘The second anniversary of this Samaja was celebrated in 
Mav 1909 under the Presidency of Sriman J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai, and as was announced at that Meeting, efforts were 
being made to secure a proper building tor the Samaja and 
these effects were crowned with success through the liberality 
of Mittadar Thandivelu Gaundar and Mifttadar Kailasa Gaundar 
and other gentlemen and 4 building was bought and repaired at 
a cost ‘of Rs. 1200, and it was opened to-day and the 4th anniver- 
sary wa» celebrated in the new-premises. [t is à very spacious 
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Hall with side-verandahs and. out-honses and is well adapted 
for holding the meetings of the Samāja and containing the 
Sivajüana Library which was opened about 16 months ago 
by Rao Bahadur T. N. Śivajňāna Villai B.a„ Dy. Collector of 
this division. The Fourth anniversary meeting was also presid- 
ed on this occasion by the same talented gentleman. After being 
called to the chair on the motion of Mittadar Subbaraya 
Gaundar. the latter read welcome address to the Chairman, 
Ilon'ble Mr. P. Sambanda Mudalivar and Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Piilai and other gentlemen, and the chairman opened the meeting 
in a short and sweet speech in which he referred in eulogistic 
terms regarding the services rendered to the cause of Saivaism 
bv Mr. i. M. Nidlasvami Pillai and he praved to God Siva that 
the work of the Samija would be useful and progressive. There- 
upon Pandit Anavappa Pillai of the; Namakkal High School 
delivered a very interesting address on the ancient history of 
the Famil language. Then rose Mr. ]. M. Nallasvami Pillai 
amidst great cheers to deliver his address on Auvai's Text 
se. mp tae” He derived therefrom the true defini- 
rion of. truth and untruth and pursued this enquiry as to what 
thc truths we know and established that the world of matter, 
(\chetana Praparicha) and the Souls or Jivas (Chetana Pra- 
puñan and the Supreme God, and rebirths, and the liw of 
Karma and the soul's bondage and release were such truths, and 
mistaking onc for the other was the cause of all untruth or asatya. 
Sriman T. S. Uvagaraja ]haniyar of Tiruvarur and editor of 
Awnatlasini, then read an able paper on ‘Sivabhakti’. he 
Chairman in closing the proceedings of the day observed that 
there was no doubt that we enjoyed great. pleasure that after- 
poon whether in regard to the sweet music discerned by the 
Orliuvar ef Tiruvàacur oc in regard to the speeches and address- 
es delivered and he complemented the Othuvar on his excellent 
recital of the Devaram Hymns, and Anayappa Pillai for his 
paper on Tamil. Referring to the address delivered by Mr. 
|. M. Nallasvami Pillai on a small teat in Attiqudi, he said 
he agreed with the remarks of Mr. J M. Nallasvami. Pillai 
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in regard to importance of committing to memory the aphoristic 
moral sentences in early youth, when he read the report in the 
papers, though some would have seen to have disagreed and 
the address delivered to-day fully justified the clause made for 
these moral lessons in early and it showed what great truths 
are condensed in such short sentences and if only those, who 
bad heard to-days' address and the address on .95$3G&ueS moy 
to be delivered to-morrow by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai and 
if they would ponder on these till they meet at the next 
anniversary, they will find out what greater wisdom is stored in 
these short aphorisms. He also complemented Mr. Jñāniar and 
remarked he was hoping it was longer than it was and hoped 
that it would be published ;n his valuable paper and thus to 
the world. 

Ratna Pandaram Othuvar of Tiruvarir recited the Tiru- 
murai from time to time and gave delight to the audience. 

Thc meeting dispersed after thanking the Chairman for 
his great kindness in presiding on the occasion. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Sambandam Mudaliyàr presided on the 
second day and delivered an interesting and able speech in 
Tami} in opening the proceedings. After this, Mr. Narasammai- 
yar read a learned paper on Siva Paja in which he maintained 
the position that Siva was the Supreme Brahman and His 
worship was the most sacred, from quotations from various 
upanishats, etc. Mr. J. M. Nallasvámi Pillai then delivered his 
address on "yrex3«wellmeug" and pointed out how Dharma 
stood first among all the Purushartas and at the same time 
covering al} the rest including Moksha and the principle under- 
lying it was love, governing as it does $e, (Private life) 
and geo. (Life ofa recluse) and the relations between man 
and man inal! social, mercantile and political matters, the 
relation between the souls and the relation between god and 
man. God is called ‘»# namf #8 sewer’ ‘Ocean of Dharma 
and Beneficent ' and those who attained to His condition are 
also called 'ayssems amuri yani ervejuda(s Ors gamo 
(em Qu nipseorem." 
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This love when reduced to action tries to remove pain and 
increase the pleasure of all sentient creatures. The ills to be 
removed and the pleasure to be secured are for the body, the 
mind and the soul. Thirty-two Dharmas are as such enumerated. 
Siva Püjà was nothing more than this. When one wants to honor 
and show his love to another it is not to his soul that he renders 
service but to his body. The Chetana and Achetana Prapaficha 
form the Lord's body and the service is accordingly done in 
material and sentient forms which are all the creatures of God 
without distinction of race, creed or caste and the latter worship 
is of more importance than the one donc to material forms. He 
concluded by emphasizing the importance of Vidya Danam now- 
a-days and he suggested strenuous work on the following lines. 


(1) Improvement of the Vernaculars. 


(2) The imparting of religious and moral instructions by 
means of tuition in schools, lectures and pamphlets and books. 


(3) The giving of this Danam to all and to the dépressed 
classes in particular. 

At the close of the address, he explained the object of the 
Saiva Siddhanta Mahasamaja and collections were commenced 
and two of the collection books were filled up at once. The 
able Secretary of the Samaja then delivered an interesting 
address on ‘wiGumel%e' and mainly touched on the same 
subject as by previous speakers and he concluded with an 
eloquent appeal to the people tu support the Saiva Samdija. 
Mr. Jñāniyār of Tiruvarur spoke again on Temple administra- 
tion and suggested better improvements. After the Chairman 
closed the proceedings, memorial verses composed for the occasion 
by Sriman Arumuga Upadhyaya and Varadarajaiya Pillai in 
which the Samaja and the Chairman and Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai were blessed. This was brought to a close, a very 
interesting function, and the credit of the whole arrangements 
were due to Mr. Muttusvami Konar Avargal and Mittadars 
Thandigai Velu Gaundar Avargal, Kailása Gaundnder Avargal 
and Rajah Gounder Avargal and the late President of the 
Samája Muttukumarasváàmi Mudaliyár Avargal. 

—* SAMAXIST ” 
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Moral and Vernacwar Instructions 


in Schools and Colleges." 


The question of Moral and Vernacular instructions in Schools 
and Colleges is first. becoming one of the raging problems of 
the day and it was to be regretted that some recent writers are 
trying to introduce polities into the matter. The question is 
also being discussed whether our. school-going children are so 
very wanting in moral eduction. T for one think that it is not 
satisfactory as it shouid be; and at any rate, after the practical 
abolition of the Vernaculars and Sanskrit in the. Colleges, the 
future of our voung men is one to cause us great anxiety. 
They were studying at least a tew chapters. of the Sacred 
Kural, 4 book unparalicHed in the literature of the world as 
Dr. G. U. Pope said, but no more have our young men any chance 
of learning the name of this book or of its great author. People 
wlio propose remedies for the existing. state of things suggest 
the compilation and introduction ot all sorts of moral text-books 
hut none of these books would really be satisfactory. Besides, 
moral instructio: to. be uscful must begin. from. the. very 
beginning, — Ll. for onc, am apt to think that in the old. system 
of Vernacular education we have every guarantee of i sound 
moral education. We have for instance in Camila graduated 
series of text hooks beginning with fëirudi and ending with 
ihe Sacred Kagal whieh ore acapted for the instruction. of 
human beings in all stages of youth and adolescence > as soon 
as children have begun to spell their words, a Iéridi is handed 


* This is a summary of the lecture delivered at Pachaiyappa'’s Hall, 
Madras, on Saturday the 29th April 1911, on the occasion of the Annual 
Meeting of the Tamilian Nicbicotozicai Society, 
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to them and we have short. aphoristic sentences of 2 or 3 words 
&nd cach consisting of 2 or 5 letters, which are committed. to 
memory and are easily remembered. And here | must notice 
the new system of teaching by training the eye and hand of 
the young. The old sytem consisted in making the young 
commit certain aphorisms to memory. And J would appeal to 
the learned Chairman who is an expert as to which of the two 
Systems is good. There may be some use in the modern 
system but so far as the purpose for which they are intended 
the old system was good, We cannot demonstrate moral 
truths to little children and teli them about the why and where- 
fore of things. The first faculty to be exercised is the faculty 
of memory. They must remember the facts aud inferences 
which they receive through the different senses and it will 
be time enough when they need to exercise their sense of 
difference and sense of similarity. These moral aphorisms 
early stored indelibly in the minds of the voung slowly work 
upon their minds as they develop from time to time and the 
full force and meaning is gathered just at the nick of time. 
‘These moral aphorisms contain an amount of stored up wisdom, 
the more and more you think on them, the greater is the light 
that dawns on one’s vision. ] have lectured to. learned 
audience for an hour or two on each of our grand old mother 
Auvai's aphorisms like sem. igp GsriGan, Ec, and even 
then there may be hidden meanings which ] have not. been able 
to grasp. And here] would point out that our scheme of 
moral instruction is not a narrow one but embraces all the 
activities of the human mind. Our Purushartams are not one 
but four, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mokshi—apu, Durga, 
irua, fo. |t embraces subjects affecting the home, subjects 
dealing with man as a bread-winner, man as one of the 
body-politic, the man who seeks pleasure in the world and 
the man who seeks to retire from the. slings and arrows 
of the world. These moral text books contain truths which 
are useful whether one is a father or a husband or a son, 
whether one is a merchant or a politician, whether onc is a 
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mere pleasure seeker or a godly person. Our Sacred Kuyal as 
every one knows contains Muppal 994, Quema and Qerue and 
does not omit Sieur. Itisin fact, an all comprehensive 
scheme of educating man as a whole and no one need say at it 
as though that one side of man would be given greater promi- 
nence than the other sides. And here I would put in a word 
for the old pial school system. And the moment this is 
mentioned, Prof. Rengacharya is reminded of the pinching 
of the ears and His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, the most 
popular of our Governors, of the ill ventilated school rooms. 
But we speak of the revival of the old pial school system 
we need not necessarily retain all its objectionable features. 
Our old system was cheap and effective and the poorest 
hamlet could afford one. But if you want to have good 
buildings and well-paid teachers, no one would object. But 
it is to the redeeming features of the old system that I wish 
to refer. In the first place that in the old teacher we had 
an efficient man. He was a Scholar and Pandit and was 
wedded to his profession all through life. And he imparted 
sound moral instruction by means of the texts we possess. As 
against this, what do we have? Can the modern day element- 
ary school teachers compare in any way with the old set ? They 
are failures in life and most ill-equipped for the task of handling 
the fate of young lives. And what sort of text books have 
been substituted in their place. A series of readers in which, 
one is taught that horses neigh (@@s16%ar 4& er nz) and jackals 
how] (aù ee2eru$ 228r ^43) and in which are comprised stories of 
Alibaba and the forty robbers, and learned papers on ste» 
ete. Andat the end are appended a few pages, only a few 
in which, a few aphorisms and verses picked from here and 
there are given. And in examining a gir! school at Secun- 
derabad ] found that the children had forgotten the verses learn- 
ed in the lower forms. They took no lasting hold in their minds. 
My suggestions would be : ; 
I. Get teachers of the old type of Pandits for all the 
elementary schools and upwards. a 
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2. Make the education a purely vernacular one up toa 


certain siage. 


3. Introduce the old text books * in full in all the different 


forms. 


4. Re-introduce vernacular into the college classes. 


* This is a list of £ O pr 5: er—The Moral text books. 


BIBS afl ... 


Atticüdi 


Qasrame»snQasscr , ... 


Konraivéndan 


-aepoáSQepes  ,.. 


Verrivérkai 


YEDUN EEEF py ... 


Mudumolikkàüchi 
Rovs £ & 
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Nitivetiba verses 


€ Qs Selerésh , ... 


Nitinerivilakkam 


Sfisas: x ed 


Tirikadugam 


BTETLNETL EDS 5, ... 


Nanmanikkadigai 


Palamoji 
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108... 6 ape» cfc... 30 
Müdurai verses 
91... 7 seva: tji) " 40 
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131... B8 serena " 40 
Nanneri 
100... 9 RED noua . 40 
Innanarpadu 
I3... IO Maume: sn DUS ,, 40 
Iniyavainarpadu 
VOL. li. 
100... I$ Fguersmpexo om... 104 
Chirupafichamilam verses 
102... 16 aeg woe 20 
Eladi 
100... 17 APAs D ŽARI- p 124 
Aranerichcharam 
IOI... I8 .gec»sGasse-m p 100 
Achárakkóvai 
vOL. iii. 
400... 20 ssexguni s . 400 
Naladiyar 
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J. M. N. 
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THE *" AXGAMIC BUREAU" NOTES. 


With the next issue the eleventh volume comes to a close 

and with the July issue we step into the 

The past, present twelfth year of our existence. In the past 
and future, there has been an unusual tardiness in thc 
appearance of the Journal due to many 

unavoidable circumstanecs over which man has no control. 
However we feel confident that our journal did not and does 
not fail to create interest in the readers as the themes dealt out 
in the pages of our Journal are of eternal value. We are glad 
we have received from numerous readers words of encourage- 
ment and application. Many have declared tbat but for our 
Journal they would not have known anything about our 
Ancient National Religion— The Sivadvaita Siddhantam. Many 
are under the impression that this Saiva Religion is of recent 
origin because they are able to meet face to face with this 
religion through English translations and public lectures now, 
We are giid that at least the ibirteen long years’ of strenuous 
efforts has borne fruit by opening the eyes of the people to this 
valuable and genuine religion. Still we think our Religion 
is not known to many. Europe is not yet alive to the existence 
of our Religion. Savants like the late Doctor G. U. Pope, 
Hoisington and Julien Vinson have done much for us by their 
translations of our Sacred books. Dr. 1.. D. Barnett Litt. D. 
keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts of the British Museum is an 
admirer of our Religion and he is doing much in educating thc 
English Public about our Religion. He has also contributed to 
our Journal and we sincerely offer our best thanks to him. 
Many Oricentalists and Christian ‘Missionaries have joincd and 
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shaken hands with us as brothers. We hope that in the near 
future our sacred Saivaism will become tie universal Religion 
holding Fraternity, Equality and Tolerance as a few its Chief 
Principles. Saivism is eclectic in its character and the word 
‘eclectic’ is nothing but the translation of the word Siddhanta- 


sira or Samarasi. 


Now the Saiva Religion is found in almost all parts of the 
world and the extent is very wide as many other religion. We 
have adherents to this Faith everywhere. We may be correct 
when we say that all these have been achieved through our 
Journal which is the only one journal of its kind in the whole 
world which speaks about our Saiva Religion and the art. litera- 
ture and cult of the Tamil Country. ‘Phe word Tamil is used 
in à comprehensive term, Pandit I). Savariroyan says: 

The word * lamilian" both here and elsewhere is used in a wide 
sense. It comprises not oaly that section of the people of the South 
speaking the Tamil language, but all the people belonging to the same 
race and stock as the Tamils, wherever they may be, whether they 
represent sections speaking Tamil, Malay:tjam, Canarese, Telugu, etc., in 
the South, or the cognate tongues in North India, or those found in other 
parts of the East and even in the West, such as the Finns, }fungarians, 
etc. of Europe. 

The term Dracidios brought into usc once by Dr. Caldwell, as it 
refers exclusively to the the South Indian. population, fails to convey this 
new sense and nas therefore been discarded, “amit. being? the. represen- 
tative tongue of the family and the term 205a: being “a> elegant and 
as short as Aryan,” it has not been theught improper or inaccurate to 
call the whole population that belon, to tiat, stock by the term 
* Jamilian,” 

There are still innumerabie books in Tamil which are not 

vet brought to light. We propose te translate in the pages of 
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our Journal the greatest of our Tamil classics in the order of 
their importance. Prof. Max Muller says: "What we want 
are texts and translations, and any information that can throw 
light on the chronology of Indian Philosophy. * * * Such 
journals as The Light of Truth or the Siddhagta Diptha have 
been doiag most valuable service’. Max Muller is not one 
who will easily give his praise. Translation of Saiva Samava 
Neri, lTiruvaru[payan, Unmai Vifab&an, Sri Kantha Bashyvam 
Tirumagtiram aud Mani-Mékhalat and Purapporu] Veuba 
Malai, Purandniru, Tirnviruttam etc, have appeared in our 
Journal. 

From the next Volume we propose to publish the trans- 
lations of Purananagu by the late Dr. G. U. Pope whose 
Manuscripts were sent to us by the kindness of Mr. John 
V. Pope who has promised to give us Dr. Pope's translations 
of Palamoli and other great works. We propose to publish 
also an English translation of the Periapuranam. We only 
request our Patrons and Subscribers to extend their kind 
patronage by which we propose to open up the treasury of 
Tamilian Antiquity, classics art and culture. We thank all 
our patrons for their past kindnesses. 

oe 
We have received the report of the Society for the year 
1910 and the resolutions and proceedings 

The Tarilian of its Annual Meeting held in the Pachai- 

Archeological Society. yappa's Hall, Madras on the 29th April 

under the Presidency of Dewan Bahadür 
L. D. Svamikannu Pillai Avargal, w.A, 1.1.8. (Lond). The 
Report is satisfactory and appeals for further Co-operation and 
support. The society proposes to publish two Nos. 9 and ro, 
of Tamilian Antiquary. The contents of No. 9 are:—(i) “The 
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Orign of the Tamil Veialas" by I", J. Tambi Pillai Esq., M.R.A.S., 
Colombo, and (ii) “The Pallavas" by Rat Bahadur M. R. Rv., 
V. Venkayya Avargal, {m.a., Government Epigraphist, Simla. 
The contents of No. ro are: (1) " The Todas and their Tamilian 
Affinities” by M. Jivaratnam Esg., 8.4., Madras, (2) “Dravidian 
Astronomy and Its Affinity with the Chaldean ", by Dr. F. V. 
Ramana Sastrin, Pu. D., r.z.s, (Lowp.) ETC., Madras. (3) “The 
Period of Ten Tamil Idyls" by T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar 
Esq., B.A., B.L., Jirupur, (4) The Monetary System of South 
India" by Devan Bahadur T. Desikachariyar Avarval, B.A., R.i., 
Trichinopoly and (5) “Heroes and Heroins in Ancient Tamil- 
agam” by M. Raghava Aiyangar Esq., Madura. The finan- 
cial state of the Society is fair and the accounts are correct but 
a great deal of arrears is left uncollected. The Society requests 
the members to send in their subscriptions as early as possible 
which alone will enable the Society to realize its objects. The 
most ambitious and the legitimate object of the Society is “to 
collect inaterials for the construction of an accurate history of 
the people of South India including Ceylon and of their lan- 
guages and Literaturc and Religion and Philosophy". 

Will the Tamilians rise equal to the occasion with enthusiasm 
and patriotic feelings to achieve the grandest of the objects ? 

At the annual meeting the Report was read and adoptep 
and a new council was elected for the year iori. M. R. Ry. 
T. Ramakrishna Pillai B. a., F. M. U. was elected a delegate to 
represent the society at the Universal Races Congress, London 
and to bespeak the cause of the Tamilian languages at the 
various European Universities he may visit. Then papers on 
“Music in Ancient lndia—a study from the Ramayana” bv 
Mr. C. Tirumalayya Nayudu and “The Evolution of Tamil 
Viruttams" by Mr. EF. N. Tanikachala Mudalivar were read. 
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And lastly J. M. Nallasvami Pillai delivered a lecture on 
“ Moral instructions in Schools and Colleges." We give below 
a summary of the chairman's remarks and Mr. Nallasvàmi 
Pillai's lecture is published in this Number on p. 518 ante. 
Chairman's Remarks :—“ The scope of the Tamilian 
Archeological Society, as may he inferred from the evening’s 
proceedings, is very varied and extensive and embraces in fact 
everything that concerns the art, literature and history of the 
Dravidian races of which the Tamil] race is typical. Some com- 
plaint has been made by previous speakers of the want of 
public patronage under which the Society jabours, but I think 
that the Society is necessarily very select in its composition 
and although the results of researches carried on in Dravidian 
history may ultimately reach the public in some tangible and 
useful form, they are for the present, confined to the few who 
choose to labour ungrudgingly in this difficult walk of science and 
to the pages of the journals devoted to archeology and antiquities. 
Stillone might expect that on the occasion of the annual meetings 
of a learned Society like this, the public might manifest a little 
sympathy and when such sympathy is not forthcoming the 
members who, it must not be forgotton, are, with all their 
unselfish devotion to science, human beings with human weak- 
nesses, might be allowed to feel and express some disappoint- 
ment. Such disappointment, it is true, is not likely to damp 
their ardour and I would refer to two of the papers just read, 
that on Ancient Music by Mr. Tirumalavya Nayudu, and on 
Tami) Firuttams by Mr. Tanikachala Mudaliyar as proof of 
the very great industry and erudition which the members of the 
Society bring to bear on their labour of love. Of Mr. 
Tirumalavya Nayudu's paper which has been taken as read, it 
is fortunately not necessary for me to speak in detail, first 
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because | have not heard it, and secondly because if Ihad,] 
would not be qualified to judge of the merits of so learned, so 
well-known and so profound an authority on Indian Music. In 
the paper by Mr. Tanikachalam Mudaliyàr there is more re- 
assuring ground because although he spoke a good deal of 
music, all of us understood him to refer to the /erra firma of 
prosody and rhythm which even those might enjoy to whom it 
has not been given to discourse music or to discourse on it. 
One regret I probably share with most of my hearers, that we 
had not devoted to the subject of Tami] prosody and its endless 
varieties of rhythm the attention which enthusiasts like Mr. 
Tanikachalam Mudaliyar have bestowed with such rich results 
for the benefit of Tamilian Archaeological Society. 

Coming now to the subject of Mr. Nallasvami Pillai's 
remarks, I thank him for inviting me to contribute to this 
discussion, but I respectfully decline to enter the arena which is 
already in a white heat of discussion. Everybody, including 
those who engineered the recent changes in the University Arts 
courses, regrets that the Dravidian languages have been so- 
badly treated. I hope that the matter is not past recall and that 
the representations of the friends of Dravidian literature will 
be successful : but in the meanwhile it behoves every graduate 
and every educated man belonging to the Dravidian races to 
do for that literature what has been done for a century past 
by educated Englishman for their language. It is common 
knowledge that at the time when English philology began to be 
cultivated in earnest, that is at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, English was not part of the curriculum of English 
schools ; nevertheless Englishmen felt it their duty to place the 
English language as a subject of study on the same pedestal 
with the classical languages and three generations of English 
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philologists have succeeded in achieving this object. I have no 
doubt that with equal persistence in an equally deserving 
cause, students of the Dravidian languages will succeed in 
winning back, for those languages, the place in the educational 
system which they enjoyed for several hundred years and 


which they now more than ever deserve to occupy." 


* 
* + 


We have much pleasure in informing our Subscribers that 

our offices and printing press have been 

Our New Buildings removed to a new and spacious building 
specially built for our purposes at 4°20, 

Maddox Street, Vepery. Owing to this change of premises 
we are required to make a fresh declaration under the Press 
Act. The press was re-registered on the sth of May only. Our 
Journal also was re-registered on the 16th June before His wor- 
ship the Chief Presidency Magistrate. We offer our sincerest 
tFanks to the authorities for not calling upon us to deposit any 
security and we shall always be deserving their confidence and 
respect. Our delay is due to this re-registry and we hope 


everything will be all right in the future. 
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MANI-MEKHALAL. . 
(Continued from page 489 of No. rr Vol. XI.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE IMPRISONMENT. 


As soon as the sun had arisen, those who came to worship: 
the goddess of the temple and the divinity in the pillar, finding 
the prince lying there slain, went and informed the Sages in the 
Chakra-Vá]a-Kottam ; and they demanded of Mani-Mékhalai 
if she knew ought of his death. She related to them all that 
had passed, whereupon they put the corpse and Mani-Mekhalai 
under separate guards and went to inform the king as he sat in 
state in his audience-chamber. The case was clear. The prince 
had been caught and slain in an amorous intrigue. This they 
represented to the king and comforted him by telling him of 
other princes* of his own royal line who had sinned and suffered 
in a similar way. 

*These ascetic Sages relate to the king two stories of kings’ children 
who ‘had been punished for eae. Of these the first is, “ The 
History of Kagandan's son”: 
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After hearing all that the Sages had to say, the king 
calmly called one of his chief courtiers and said “Utaya- 
Kumaran whom I ought to have slain myself has been killed by 


— — ——— — ——— — —— ——T——— Asma vns ope oi cii i modde 


This is as follows: in times by-gone, Parasu- Raman (an incarnation 
of Vishnu), came to the South with the intention of destroying all the kings 
that ruled there. But Durga warned the king whose name was 
Kandan not to fight with him, but flee to some other city. He accord- 
ingly gave up the city to one of his warriors called Kagandan saying to 
him “ Parasu-Raman has sworn hostility to none but kings. He will not 
war with thee. Gaurd the city till at the command of the Sage Augustya 
l return. Since thou art his guardian the city shall bear the name of 
Kaganti.” Saying this he departed. Kagandan, was thus installed, had two 
sons of whom the younger seeing one day a Brahmin women whose name 
was Marudi bathing at the mouth of the haviri, was enamoured of her 
and called her to come to him. She fled confounded saying to herself 
“ Modest women at whose command rain falls, enter not into the minds of 
others. But my image has entered his soul. Therefore henceforth I 
am unworthy to light the Brahman's three-fold household fires. What 
can be the cause of this ?” So with sorrow she turned away from her own 
deor and entered the Demon Square exclaiming '* Oh God I have done 
no fault against my husband ; but my image has found easy access into 
amother's mind ; tell me of what fault this is the punishment. They say 
that it is thy office to tie with cords those that fail in their ascetic 
duties, and all other wicked persons. If thou dost not so bind me, 
is it because thou findest no faultin me?” To her thus piteously. 
exclaiming, the “ Demon of the Square” appeared and said “ Oh innocent 
soul give ear ! 


* Ponder well the. weighty sayiug of the truthful bard 

She worships not the gods, but to her husband renders homage 
due, 

So when she bids it rain, the rain shall fall ; " 


* But thou hast listened to false tales; to words that stir laughter, 
delighting in festivals where there is dancing with music and singing and 
hast surrendered thyself to the glamour of temple worship; and thus at 
thy command, no cloud pours down its rain, and thou hast lost the power 
that inflames otheis' hearts which all excellent chaste women possess. If 
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that stranger who, «ince he slew him without inquiry, has com- 
mitted a grievous sin. But, 


The ascetic duties of renouncing Sages, and woman's chastity. 
Cannot exist if kings guard not as them befits ; 


So saying he decreed that his son's body should be thrown into 
the earth with the wheel of chariot upon it, in order that all 
thou wilt abandon these things | tell thee of, the cloud wi'. listen to thy 
voice and pour forth its rain. I will not bind thee as I ind the women 
who follow their own hearts' imaginings. The king punishes in seven 
days those who have committed crimes; if within that time he does not 
punish, I shall do my duty." As the demon had said, within seven days 
that erring prince fell by his father's sword. 


‘The second story told by these ascetics was “ The -history of the 
generous Merchant Dharma-Dattan” This meichant had a cousin 
whose name was Visakhai. The two were much in love with one another 
and often held pleasant converse together. People of the town seeing this 
began to spread slanderous tales about them and said we shall have 
a Gandarva wedding here. Visákhai hearing this fled to the world's 
* Choultry " and said to the pillar-deity *1 pray thee cause this scandal 
io cease." Accordingly, the pillar-deity uttered aloud with its divine 
voice the words “Oh dwellers inthe town, she is utterly faultless”. 
Hearing this the town-folks wondered and applauded her. But Visakhai 
said to herself if this divinity bad not cleared up the mystery these people 
would never have ceased to doubt me. In a future birth I will become my 
cousins wife; but in this birth I cannot wed him. Saying this to her 
mother, she went into a nunnery and led an ascetic life. After ‘this 
Dharma-Dattan offering greatful praises to the pillar divinity, left Kaviri- 
Pumpattinain and settled in Madura, vowing that he would never marry 
since Visakhai was unobiainabie. In Madura as a virtuous merchant 
he amassed a great fortune, attained the distinction of the “ Margosa- 
Flower" and lived as a distinguished citizen till his sixtieth year. Then 
a Bratman came to hin and said “ Why dost thou live unmarried in this 
city? Hast thou not heard that the man without a wife can never 
reach the world of -the gods whatever charitable works he may perform. 
Hasten home to thy city and get thee a wife.” Accordingly Dharma- 
Dattan left Madura and came home to this city, Visakhai bearing of his 
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other kings might take warning, and know that one unworthy 
had been born in his royal line. He alse commanded that the 
songstecns Mani-Mekhalai should be thrown into prison. 

arrival, without any hesitation quitted her nunnery and coming to him said 
“ We know one another no more; where is the beauty that distracted us 
then. Thou art sixty years old and my once shining tresses are grey. In 
this birth for us, youth and love are no more. In another birth that 1 
shall be thy spouse is certain : 


* Youth endures not; the body endures not; 
Stores of rich accumulated wealth endure not. 
The world of the gods and children are not 
Abounding virtue alone shall be ours. 


Therefore on all sides bestow thy gifts." Accordingly he showed her all 
his wealth and together they employed itin works of charity. Mean- 
while, she was going in the street, the elder brother of him who had been 
slain on account of Marudi bebeld her, and becoming enamoured of 
her, raised his hand to take the garland from his own head intending to 
throw it upon her; but owing to her supernatural virtue the upraised 
hand was caught in the tufts of his hair and could not be disentangled. 
The news of this prodigy was carried to the king Kandan, the father of 
the offending prince, and he in wroth slew his son. The king replied to 
these sayings of the sages “So far you have told me of vices of the olden 
time, but in our own days are there any such evils?" To this the Sages 


replied, 


“Those who know the perfect truth in this whole world. 
Declare that five things all men must abduce. 
Toddy, and lies, and theft, and murder 
And unrestrainec lust, 
Those that have abduced tbe last are free from the other four, 
But those that are not free from lust are slaves of all, ‘nor is their 
penance true. 
Oh King of this wide earth, they fall 
To tortures unbearable in hell.” 
After this the sages told him the sad story of his son's death. 


ee 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


— 


THE RELEASE FROM PRISON. 


After this by the kings command an old woman called 
Vasaptavai who was a confidential friend of all, in the king's 
Harem, was sent for and administered consolation in her way to 
the queen. After her departure the queen concealing her grief 
at the loss of her son resolved in her mind that she would by 
deceit: bring about Mani-Mékhalai’s destruction, and accord- 
ingly said to the king “ Mighty Monarch, Utaya-Kumaran who 
was infatuated by the beggar-girl Mani-Mékhalai was un- 
worthy of the throne. It was befitting that he should meet 
with such a death. But Mani-Mékhalai does not deserve 
imprisonment." The king replied “lf that is your opinion let 
her be released." The queen then took Mni-Mekhalai, into the 
palace and gave her a medicine which was to have the effect of 
destroying her reason, so that, the people of the town' might 
torment her as a mad-woman. But as Mani-Mékhalai had 
received supernatural knowledge of embodiments to come, was 
entirely unaffected by the maddening poison. The queen next 
bribed a wretched youth to enter Mani-Mékhalai's chamber 
and disgrace her. ut Mani-Mékhalai aware of the wicked 
intention repeated a magic spell by which her form was 
changed into that of a man, and the youth seeing as he supposed 
a man in the woman's appartments, into which no male could 
be admitted feared some great disaster and at once fled away. 
The queen then said "I will not suffer the girl to live who has 
caused my son's infatuation and death". So she cast her into a 
dark dungeon. But Mani-Mekhalai repeated the spell by 
which she was able to live entirely without sustenence and so 
remained unaffected by her imprisoment. The queen was now 
subdued and falling at Mani-Mékhalai's feet with many tears 
exclaimed “ Forgive a mother who suffers anguish because of 
the loss of her son." Mani-Mékhalai replied * In my last birth 
when Iragulan, my husband, whose mother was Nilapati, died 
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by the bite of a serpent, I in despair threw myself into the 
flames. Then: 

* Why weepest thou for the young prince ? 

Oh damsel as a flowerlet sweet, this befits thee not. 

Is it for the body thou dost weep or for the soul. 

It for the body who bore it forth. 

And left it in the burning ground ? 

If for the soul hard is it to discern. 

The home which deeds performed, hath gained for it. 

"Tis for the soul thou weepest but I ween 

That every living soul deserves thy tear " 

The Vidyàdaran has slain thy son. I will tell thee for 
what evil deed he slew him. In a former birth the cook threw 
down the food, and your son therefore slew him. For that 
deed, in that birth, the serpent stung him and in this birth 
the Vinjayan's sword. She then related to the queen her pre- 
-vious history and concluded with these words “all these evils 
thou hast done to me; but in a former birth thou wert my 
husband's mother, and therefore to bring thee to the knowledge 
of the truth, I have stayed here, though by magic spells 1 could 
easily have escaped away. Hear thou the things that bring 
sufferings to men are five, lust, murder, drunkenness, falsehood 
and theft. Those who have cast these off are virtuous: 

* Those that have slain anger are the truly wise l 
Those who flourish in the wide earth are those who shun the 
company of evil men. 

Those who know the world, 

Those who have relieved the fierce hunger of suffering ones, 

Those who know how to assuage the sufferings of men, 

Those who are full of ceaseless love to all mankind, 

Those that understand the lessons of goodly wisdom." 
So the queen enlightened by this teaching bowed down before 
Mani-Mékhalai who said “ Thou art the mother of my husband; 
Thou art the king's august spouse; it is not fitting that thou 
shouldst bow before me." So she herself, with love bowed down 
before the queen. 


MANI-MENRITAT.AT. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE VISIT TO APUTRAN’S LAND 


Sittirapati, the old grand-mother of Mani-Mekhalai hearing 
of the death of Utaya-Kumaran who had pursued Mani- 
Mekhalai and had fallen by the sword of the Vifijayan, and that 
Mani-Mekhalai was in prison, was greatly troubled in mind, 
and presented herself before the queen exclaiming “Oh great 
Queen, Mātavi hearing of the death of Kóvalan has forsaken her 
old immoral life and has gone into a home of ascetics while her 
daughter the dancing girl (meaning Mani-Mekhalai), has taken 
up a beggar's cup and goes from house to house soliciting 
alms. All this is mere laugbable folly. Meanwhile, besides the 
death of Utaya-Kumaran, there is another great affliction which 
impends over the city from Mani-Mekhalai. I will tell you the 
story: Once on a day the king walking ina grove of trees 
saw a maiden of exceeding beauty, fell in love with her, and 
there enjoyed her society for a month, at the end of which time 
she departed. At that very time a Jain devotee possessed oí 
miraculous powers came that way. Seeing him the king went 
and bowing down to him said 'a damsel dear to me as my life 
is somewhere hidden here, have you seen her? If so tell me’. 
That devotee replied ‘I have not now seen her, but I knew 
her in former days, she is the daughter of the king of the Naga- 
land, whose name is Valai Vapan whose wife is Vasamayilai. 
Her name is Pilivalai. When she was born, the astrologers 
said ‘She would bear a child to the king of the Solar race’. 
This happened long ago, she is the damsel you seek. Her son 
will come to you, but she will return no more, do not be 
troubled. One thing -more I will tell thee; on the day that the 
feast of Indra is neglected, your city will be swallowed up by 
the sea, and this at the command of Mani-Mekhalai, the tutelary 
goddess. This is according to the curse of Ipdra, and will 
not.fail. Therefore believing what | say to be true, see that the 
feast. of Ipdra is duly kept each year, lest your city be 
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swallowed up.’ So saying he departed. From that day forth all 
the inhabitants of this city have lived in trembling anticipation 
of the destruction, and | too am in dread, lest the divinity Mani- 
Mekhalai hearing that the maiden who bears her name is 
suffering here, should come to put an end to it. Therefore, that 
the goddess may be favourable, give up the dancing girl to me 
that she may return to my home." The queen hearing this 
replied : 
“ Drunkenness and lies and lust and murder foul 
And theft are things that mighty souls reject. 


But the life is an unclean one, for prostitution is thy cherished 
employment. This damsel shall not enter thy home; it is 
befitting that she remains with me.” Now Matavi hearing of 
the condition of Mani-Mékhalai, told the tidings to Sutamati 
and in distress they both of them sought Afvapa-Adiga] and 
told him, and together with him went to the queen to release 
her from her prison. As soon as the queen saw them, she rose 
up, went to meet the sage and bowed at his feet. He gave 
them his blessing saying ‘May ye be blessed with wisdom '. 
They then placed him a seat of honour, washed his feet, and 
paid him all due respect, the Queen saying 'our good deeds 
have brought you hither, oh distinguished Sage: 

Though thy words of wisdom never fail, mayest thou live 

In this thine aged form for many a blesssd year ! 


He replied ‘though I am still in this body, I am as a setting 
sun: 

They are born, they are old, they suffer fram disease, 

And they are dead, so are men described. 


He then taught her the twelve prime causes, the ‘ Nidánam', 
saying ‘learn ye and cherish ever more virtue, thus live holily.' 
Afterwards addressing himself to Mani-Mekhalai he said ‘ after 
thou hast heard the religious teachings of the other sects, these 
too with all their developments, I will cause thee to understand’. 
He then rose to go. And Mani-Mekhalai rising bowed to him 
and said to the qucen and the others ‘forget ye not the words 
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of instruction which Aravana-Adiga] has spoken, conduct 
yourselves in the way he has prescribed and since | remain 
in this city, they will daunt me with Utaya-Kumaran's name I 
will leave tne city, will goto Aputran’s land, with him will 
visit Mani-Pallavam, will behold the shrine of Buddha, will then 
go to Vañji and after I have beheld the matron deity (Kannagi) 
] will go everywhere performing deeds of charity. Take no 
thought for me for no harm cun befall me.’ Thus saying she 
respectfully saluted them and after the sun had set, in the 
evening she went to the Choultry, where she devoutly walked 
round the shrine of Sambapati and the pillar deity, and then 
flying forth, went forth and alighted in the grove which is in the 
precincts of the city of the * Virtuous King ' who is Indra's son. 
There she rested and seeing a sage, she respectfully saluted 
him and asked * What city is this, and. who is its king ? The 
Sage replied * This is Nagapuram, (Nagpore). lts king is the 
virtuous king son of Bhümi-chandran. From the time of his 
birth in this land rain has never failed ; the earth, the trees, and 
everything else have flourished and vielded abundantly ; and 
no living creature has suffered any pain.’ Thus he uttered 
praises of the king. 


CHAPTER XXV 


WITH APUTRAN MANI-MEKIIALAI VISITS THE MANÍ-PALLAVAM, 


At that time the virtuous king together with his queen 
came into the grove and seeing the Sage called Dharma- 
Savagan began to question him : 

* Of virtue and of vice, of things eternal, and things that pass away 

Of sorrow and of the world where spirits dwell, of grief. 
Of birth from clinging desires, and escape from all desire. 
Of union with the lofy one, they asked him many tbings." 
After that, “ Who is this damsel here of surpassing beauty, who 
bears in her hand a beggar'scup, and asks for alms?" they 
asked. A courtier standing near respectfully replied “She is 
a 
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one that has no equal, formerly 1 went to Kavirip-Pampattinam 
to visit my friend Killi-Vajavan and there Aravana-Aciga] told 
me her whole history, this is the self-same damsel." Then Mani- 
Mekhalai addressing herself to the king said “the cup that was 
in thy hand is now in mine, it would seem that your prosperity 
has bewildered you. What have you done? You must go to 
Mani-Pallavam and see the shrine of Buddha, or you cannot 
know the story of your former birth. Therefore, oh King, come 
thither with me." So saying she rose and passing through 
the air before the setting of the sun she alighted at the Mani- 
Pallavam, walked in worship around it, and beheld the shrine 
of Buddha. That revealed to her her former birth.. While she 
stood there wrapped in amaze, the virtuous king leaving the 
grove and entering the city, came tolis mother who had 
nursed, and asked her to tell him the history of his life, hearing 
which he was troubled and feeling disgust at his royal estate, 
announced his determination to renounce it and become an 
ascetic. His councillor called Janamittiran came forward and 
bowing before him sail “Oh King mayest thou live happily, 
listen to my words, before thou becamest king of this land for 
twelve years, it was without rain and famine devastated the 
country. At that time in the midst of this suffering people, 
thou camest and all things have revived, and prospered under 
thy dominion. All living creatures have ceased to sorrow, 
and lived happy lives. If thou shouldst depart all living 
creatures like an infant, torn from its mother’s bosom, will 
bewail their lot. If thou shouldst abandon the world, thus 
situated, desiring only thine own profit, it-will be an unbefit- 
ting act. 
* To think nothing of his own life, cherishing others’ lives, 
Is the virtue prescribed to the Lord of living men”. 


The King hearing this said “l have an unquenchable desire to 
visit Mani-Pallavam and worship the shrine. Therefore, 1 will 
go thither and return. For one month itshall be thy duty 
to rule and guard this city." So saying, be set out apd. 
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reaching the sea-shore embarked in a ship and sailed to Mani- 
Pallavam. Forthwith Mani-Mékhalai came and taking him 
with her, went round the island, and showed him the sacred 
shrine where men are taught the story of their former birth. 
The King beheld it and worshipped, and while he was so doing 
it revealed to him all his former embodiment. He then prais- 
ing the Chintadévi who had given him the unfailing cup arose 
and with Mani-Mekhalai went towards the South-west and re- 
mained in the shadow of a laurel tree on the bank of the Gomuki. 
Then, Tivatilakai aware of their presence came and said “Oh 
great one who didst relieve the pressing griefs of men, bearing 
in thy hand the cup that gives them food, these are the bodies 
of the nine merchants who died here; hearing of thy death 
when after having forgotten thee, they left thee alone on this 
island and sailed away, but remembering thee returned. Their 
companions hearing of their death also themselves died. Under 
the sand heaped up by the waves, beneath the shade ‘of that 
laurel tree, reposes thy former body. Thou didst destroy thy 
life grieving for thy own life and so didst destroy the lives 
of others who came here the day after. Thou wert then 
no King but a murderer.” She then turned to Mani-Mekhalai 
and said “The sea has swallowed up Kavirip-Pampattinam, 
I wil tell thee why. Pilivajai, daughter of the King of the 
Naga-land, together with the child she bore came to this island, 
and went round the shrine worshipping and praising, and then 
Kamba]a Chetti came in his ship to the island, and Piliva]ai 
came to him and said “ This is the King's son; take him to his 
proper home "5 and so saying she placed the infant in his arms. 

He greatly rejoicing re-embarked, but his ship was wrecked. 

Some on board escaped and went to Kavirip-Pampattinam and 

told the King of the loss of his son. Hearing that, he was over- 
whelmed with grief, and went wandering on the seashore, and so 

he forgot to celebrate the feast of Indra, and so the goddess 

Mani-Mékhalai was wroth and cursed the city. According to 

her curse the sea swept over it and the King departed to another 

land. Aravana-.Adiga] with Matavi and Sutamati without any 
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difficulty had reached the city of Vanji." ^ When she had 
gone the virtuous King dug up the sand on the shore and 
seeing the bones of his former body was overcome with grief. 
Mani-Mékhalai comforted him, gave him needful spiritual in- 
struction and sent him back to his city. She herself passed 
through the air, and went-to the city of Vañji. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MANI-MEKHALAL ENTERS THE GREAT CITY VANJL. 

When Mani-Mekhalai reached the city of Vaüji she was 
filled with desire to see Kannagi dnd her father Kovalan and 
accordingly went to the temple and worshipping Kannagi said 
“When your husband died, you knowing it did not die with 
him, nor perform the rites pertaining to widowhood ; but in 
your wroth you destroyed the city of Madura; I pray you to 
tell me the reason why”. The matron goddess Kannagi replied 
* Unable to endure my grief for the death that befell my lord, I 
began to destroy Madura by fire, then Madura-pati, the goddess 
of that city, appeared before me and said ‘The suffering you 
have now endured is the punishment of a crime committed in a 
former birth, ] will tell you of this: In former days Vasu, King 
of the city of Singapuram in the land of kalihga, and Kumaran, 
king of Kapilapuram, quarrelled and fought with one another. 
At that time a man who was selling merchandise in the bazaar- 
street of Singapuram togetler with his wife was seen by 
Bharatan who was employed in the same city and had a spite 
against him. This Bharatan denounced that Sangaman as a 
spy of the enemy ; and so without having committed any fault 
Sangaman was slain by the King. His wife's name was Nili. 
She overwhelmed with grief for her husband's murder, rushed 
to the crest of neighbouring mountain, resolved to throw her- 
self down and die. Dying she uttered this imprecation ‘may 
those who have caused this sorrow suffer for it in another birth. 
That Bharatan was born again as Kovalan. Through that sin yc 
have suffered. Each one must cxpiate the evil deeds one lias 
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wrought in one birth by the sufferings of the next.’ Hearing 
this my anger was still not appeased and I caused the city to 
be consumed with fire. On account of the good deeds we had 

done, I and my husband have become gods, and as such are 
worshipped here. When our good deeds have been fully 
recorded and have been exhausted we shall yet doubtless have 
to expiate the sins wrought in anger. Thus born again and 

again, when our merits are exhausted we shall expiate our sins ; 
and when these have been exhausted, born again and again our 
virtues will be rewarded, thus we pass through the troublesome 
sea of changing embodiment. At the last in thc country of 
Magada and inthe town of Kapilai the sun of Buddha shall 

arise, and under the Bodhi tree he will be seatcd in glory, 

expounding the four fundamental truths * and the twelve subsi- 

diary doctrines $, the truth concerning births and their cessations: 

When he has expounded those and when pure light fills the 

whole of this Chakra-vaJam we shall hear those words of 
teaching, renounce all and obtain Nirvana. Because of our 

obtaining this reward is the virtue that we have acquired in, 
praising together with your father the seven changes of Indra 

revealed in the Buddhist temple of Kavirip-Pampaftinam. It 

will be long before we attain that consummation. Ere that we 

shall have performed many supernatural works. Mcanwhile 

hear thou the expositions of the leaders of all the differing sects, 

and finding none of them reveal the truth, thou shalt cling to 

the Buddhist faith." Hearing this Mani-Mekhalai adored them 

and pronouncing the spell by which her form was changed she 

assumed the guise of a devotec, and departed praising the 

great city of Senkuftuvan, the Chéra King who reigns over the 

renowned city of Vanyi. 

(To be continued.) 


G. U. P. 
* These are Birth ( Misery}, Cause of Birth, Removal of Birth or Salva- 
tion, and the Way for Salvation.—£Ed, L. T. 
+ These are ignorance, action. or conduct, knowledge or consciousness, 
dislike, cause, cvil, enjoyment, desitc, adherence or love, birth, creatiun 
aud elicct.—£E4. L. T. 
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THE CORONATION 


Of their Imperial Majesties King-Emperor GEORGE Y, 
and Queen-Empress MARY. 


enpa j^ sexi anara gmesfies.o 

afi smm Cas s ey Gumi 55 

ETIN Sue gat LI pre 

Ss DULG Sei Fisa, 

Hail to the Sages, to the Gods, and Kine all Hail! 
Let drop the gentle rain, the Sovran's days t).cvease 
May Hara's name resound and all corrupt deeds fail 
And let all these ills that affli. t the world decrease. 


r 


In invoking the choicest blessings of the God of Gods on 
their Majesties, on the auspicious and joyous occasion of their 
Coronation, we repeat the very same prayer of our Lord 
Jiianasambandha which we recited on the happy occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Victoria the Good, in commemoration of 
which it may be remembered our Journal was started *. Since 
then, another Sovereign, Edward the Peace-maker had reigned 
and had been gathered to the fect of the Lord. We have lived 
as such through two reigns, and under the most happy auguries, 
we are entering into a third reign of our Sovereign Lord King 
GEORGE V. Never before in the history of the world, had such 
jubilation becn manifested o:, the coronation of a King, all the 
worid over. Though it hrd been decreed that June 22 is not 
to be officiilly celebrated ; india, yet the occasion was seized 
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* 5. e., on the 21st June 1897. 
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on, in every nook and corner of India, by the people themselves 
and without any official promptings, and a most spontaneous 
and enthusiastic demonstration of their love and loyalty to the 
British Throne is the result. Our King Emperor is dear to us 
as the illustrious descendant of two great Sovereigns under 
whom we had enjoyed peace and prosperity. He has become 
dearer to us on his own account. For who does not remember 
his fervent appeal for greater sympathy to Indians after his 
return from India ? And who does not remember his ardent 
desire to be crowned once more in the most ancient capital 
of India? Our hearts are glad to-day as are the hearts of 
millions all the world over, whether they owe fealty to the 
British Throne or not. This tremendous volume of Love, and 
Prayer for the prosperity of our Sovereign cannot but conduce 
to his great Good ; for the King is ever the Soul of the people. 
We rejoice in the fact the Great God in his Supreme Mercy 
has entrusted us to the care of the British Throne. We rejoice 
in the fact that we have enjoyed the blessings of British Rule 
under the last two reigns. We rejoice in the fact that the 
present reign of our gracious Sovereign George V., begun 
under such good auspices will prove to us the most glorious of 
all. We rejoice in the fact that to day is the coronation day of 
our most August Sovereign. Our hearts are brimming over and 
over with joy on this the most auspicious event. We again once 
more send forth our fervent prayer to our Lord Siva, the Lord 
of all nations that He may bless him with long life and infinite 
wisdom. and scatter peace and plenty throughout his vast 
dominions. We are beginning also a new year, and we 
invoke our Lod's blessing for our Journal and all its numerous 
readers ! 
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Professor of Tamil, - 
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ASHTAVADHANAM P. KALIYĀNASUNDARA MUDALIYAR, 


F.M. T. S. 
A well-known Tamil Pandit of the Madras Prevideney, 
and Professor of Siddhanta Philosophy. . 
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AN ORIENTAL COLLEGE. 


l. 


lt may be remembered that 14 ycars ago, we cor:menced a 
series of articles in this Magazine on the pre-e'ainence of 
Vernaculars and on an Oriental Side to our University. The 
scheme of an oriental side was then proposed by Dr. D. Duncan 
and Sir S. Subrahmaniya Iyer. We advocated it very strongly 
at the time, though we at the same time condemned the proposal 
of some to do away with the vernaculars from the university 
curricula. We summarised our conclusions as follows in 
Vol. I., p. 45. 

* For the university, to open an oriental faculty, admitting its alumni 
to high degrees in pure Vernacular literature, insisting on a minimum 
standard in English, if necessary, you may call the degrees F.A. ; B.A., or 
any other two letters. To admit to university Honorary degrees, men of 
undoubted native scholarship, on whom the Government is bestowing 
titles of honor. 

* 2. For the colleges and schools to provide chairs to vernacular 
languages with decent salaries attached to them. 

“3. To provide scholarships and foundations in connection with 
particular colleges and schools, trom yovernment, university and private 
sources, to enable the best of their alumni to turn out as teachers and 
translators, providing them with work and means, as soon as their period 
of scholarship tenure is over, and they have fully qualified and equipped 
themselves. 

“4. To aid fully and partially trom any an‘ all these sources, the 
work of translating and publishing in Vernacular, approved books in 
English or on approved subjects, both original and otherwise. 

“5. To add gradually such books into the curricula for the higher 
degrees in the vernacular. 

“6. To admit to the post of pandits, persons possessing such 
Vernacular degrees. . 

* Proposed to be opened in Madras in counection with the Exarni- 
uation for Titles in Oriental Learning. 
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“7 To make such degrees sufficient for the entrance into govern- 
ment service which are mostly clerical and up to a pay of Rupees fifty. 

“8 To institute some of the Examinations in special tests in the 
Vernacular as was done before. 

* A friend of ours asked us, that if these things are necessary and are 
carried out, what necessity thece was for adding the vernaculars to the 
ordinary University curricula, and burdening the students with their 
special study. But this will be ignoring the whole line of our argument 
and the past history of education in this country. We say that Verna- 
cular Education is absolutely essential for any and every one, and we 
cannot afford to take away this instrument of knowledge, however 
imperfectly used from the large class of school-going-population, having 
regard to the fact, again, that all the reforms proposed now could not 
possibly be carried out, all at once, and they may not bear fruit all so soon 
as we may desire, and that a very large class may not be attracted, all at 
once, by the inducements and facilities. Such a thing must all be a work 
-of time ; and as such, the question of doing away with Vernaculars from 
the ordinary curricula need not be entertained for a moment for the 
present ". 


The Scheme fell through, however, then, owing to the 
strong opposition that was evinced. What was failed to be 
achieved then was done by the strong advocacy of the 
Hon'ble Mr. V. Krishnasvami Iyer Avargal and the regulation 
XV. has been added to the university rules, whereby candidates 
can go up for titles in Oriental Learning. These titles are 
Veda, Vedanta, Nyaya or Vyakarana Siromani for those who 
take up special subjects in Sanskrit alone, and the title of 
.Vidvàn in case of candidates who take up any two of the 
languages in group II which comprises the Vernaculars and 
Sanskrit, the candidates having to pass the English division of 
tbe Matriculation examination. 


And the other thing which we feared then has also 
happened, though not in exactly the same way. The Vernacu- 
lars and Sanskrit bave not been abolished from the curricula of 
the University, but practically the same result has been 
achieved. It is made optional from Matriculation onwards and 
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we are informed that pupils of 4th and sth forms refuse to take 
up vernaculars, as a study of the vernaculars would not help 
them in the higher causes. It is a pity, yet it is a fact, that 
students do still regard the university studies as bread studies 
and their eyes are turned to such studies which will bring 
grist to the mill. Vernacular studies dont pay and even M.A's 
in the Vernaculars under the old course, have not had any 
encouragement. Even the Pandits who may attain to Oriental 
titles can only remain to boast of their titles, but so far as 
wordly prospects are concerned, they will only be doomed to 
disappointment. So that we may be certain that in a few years 
the generalalumni of the High Schools and Colleges would 
practically know nothing of their mother-tongues and nothing 
of the treasures buried in their national language. The 
creation of a few Pandits would not fill up the deficiency. The 
evils of this course will become more apparent as years roll 
by. Already the complaint is loud that education now im- 
parted is Godless and Soul-less, and the sources of religious 
and ethical studies were mostly hitherto in the Sanskrit and 
Vernacular text-books. And we quoted from Mr. Hodgson who 
wrote more than 50 years ago to the effect that the study of 
Vernaculars was ‘indispensable in paving the way for any general 
effective and safe measures ef educational regeneration.’ He also 
wrote that “sound knowledge may be accepted, taught and 
studied for ages without awaking the strong man, without 
stirring up the deep waters of a nation's intellect, and that 
universal experience strongly indicates the entire dependence, 
in a national sense, of this vivifying power of knowledge, upon 
that complete fusion of its precepts, with a nation's familiar 
experiences and wants which neither hath been nor can be without 
a vernacular medium." 

People glibly enough deplore on public platforms the 
decadence in religion and morals but they do not move their 
single finger to help in movements which have for their object 
the improvement of the pupils in these respects. Parents rule 
the senate and thc governing body of Schools and Colleges, and 
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they fight for these honors, and yet when the time comes when 
questions of vital interest regarding the vernaculars have to be 
fought, they grow indifferent or give their votes against the 
vernaculars. We received a most pathetic letter from the late 
lamented Dewan Bahadur V. Krishnamachariar in which he 
bewailed that hc stood alone in the senate for the fight for the 
vernaculars! So low have we fallen that in the struggle for 
existence, and for bread, we are forgetting our own nationality 
and there could be no nationality without a national religion 
and language. Why would not parents themselves take up 
the question and insist on their sons taking up the vernaculars ? 
Why would not the governing body of private institutions 
continue to impart vernacular education and secure pupils ? 
'We hope our people would wake upto the importance of the 
question and rise in time before everything is lost. Our 
paternal Government too does not seem to be satisfied with the 
state of things, and both at Home and in Simla we hear of 
committees sitting over this question. We wish they would 
go through the excellent papers of Mr. Hodgson in which he 
advocated the study of the vernaculars both by the rulers and 
thc ruled as mostly conducing to the maintenance of the 
British Rule in India. He wrote 'Let us bind the many to 
ourselves by community of language. Let us vernacularise 
ourselves for their and our common benefit', 

However this be, the most pressing question before us is 
whether we are going to take any advantage of even the little 
that the university has proposed to do for the improvement of 
the vernaculars. None of the private Colleges and High 
Schools have taken up the question of opening their doors for 
the admission of pupils who would care to study for the title in 
Oriental Learning. The university rules require that they 
should study in an institution approved by the Syndicate for 
4 years before they can appear for suchan examination. We 
are sorry to state that the efforts of Mr. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pillai to induce the Tamil Sangam of Madura to re-construct 
ity Kalasalai so as to take in pupils lor this examination have 
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proved ineffectual, He did not lose heart however and he has 
been working hard with the co-operation of a few devoted 
friends to establish an Oriental College in Madras itself, in 
which Tami], Telugu and Sanskrit would be taught and we 
publish elsewhere the prospectus of such an institution, We 
are glad to announce that M. R. Ry., S. R. M. M.C. T. Pettachi 
Chettiyar Avargal of Kanadukattan has already sent a large 
donation for the College and Mr. S. V. Ramasvami Mudaliyar 
Avargal, son of our late lamented public benefactor of Madras, 
we mean, Sir Sav-lai Ramasvami Mudaliyar Avargal has also 
readily promised his help. A strong directorate has been form- 
ed, and we hope our Rajahs and Maharajahs, noblemen and 
patriots would come forward to help the institution with their 


patronage and make it a success. t. 
—THr Enron. 


The Religion of Socrates. 


The religion of Socrates is the same to-day that it was 
twenty-four hundred years ago. There is more meat; more 
true religion for the uplift of humanity in the following sermon 
he recently wrote us, than there is in e whole library of many 
sermons that have been preached during the last few centuries. 
The religion that debases self and begs for mercy in the salva- 
tion of the soul from an angry Lord, is a relic of the dark ages 
and has had its day. 

My loved one: How simple all our methods would become 
if we could always realize the Spirit of Divinity within the 
child and give it time, space, and opportunity to express itself! 
From within outward is the Jaw of Nature and of the soul. 
Look for it; make the condition for it; lovingly woo it from 
its hiding-place—this wonderful Within that is to work all 
miracles in man and Nature, and make the whole earth the 
tabernacle of God.—Socrates (From Reason). 
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II. 


The University of Madras has been fostering the study of 
our vernaculars ever since its foundation in 1857. Recently the 
Senators thought fit that our vernaculars should be sacrificed 
for Science. The School Final scheme has in its very infancy 
made vernaculars optional. Except in Primary and Lower 
Secondary Schools, the vernaculars have practically been 
avoided. The Senators of our University have, in the mean- 
while, been good enough, in the interests of our vernaculars, to 
frame Regulations for the Institution of an Examination for 
titles in Oriental Learning. 

One of the Regulations enjoins— The course of studies 
for this examination shall extend over four years and shall be in 
an institution or institutions approved by the Syndicate," and 
prescribed the following course of studies in the Dravidian 
Languages. 

I. Advanced Grammar including the Historical and Com- 
parative aspects thereof. 

2. Prosody and Poetics. 

3. Prescribed Text Books in Poetry and Prose. 

4. History of the Language and its Literature. 

5. Composition in Prose and Verse. 

Another Regulation lays down—" Every candidate who 
desires to present himself for the Oriental Title Exammation 
sball be required to choose for his examination any two langua- 
ges in Group r:—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, and 
Sanskrit :" and again, "One of them shall be the principal 
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fanguage in which a higher standard of proficiency will be 
required, while the other shall be the subsidiary language in 
which the standard of proficiency will be comparatively 
jower”. 


One other important Regulation to be born in mind is— 
“ Every candidate for the Oriental Title Examination shall have, 
previously to entering upon the course prescribed, passed the 
English division of the Matriculation Examination of the 
Madras University, or an examination which, in the opinion of 
Syndicate, is equivalent thereto.” 


This examination seems to lie on a well considered and 
rational basis. The course requires a certain amount of guid- 
ing and coaching up, even in the case of condidates who may 
have grounding enough only in one language, in the study of 
Advanced Grammar in its Historical and Comparative aspects, 
and of the History of the Language and its Literature. An 
intelligent study even of the Text-Books prescribed requires 
help on modern lines. 

It is therefore proposed to open a Tami] College in Madras. 
]t will be under the management of a body of gentlemen of 
leading and learning.  Pancits and professors of sound scholar- 
ship and culture will deliver Iectures on the various subjects, 
The prospectus is issued now ;* it gives all the necessary 
details. 3 

The opening of the College requires a building, a library, 
furniture and other appliances, and funds for its up-keep. There 
are so many Sanskrit Colleges maintained. in Southern India 
under the auspices of certain religious and charitable Institu- 
tions, with some help from local gentlemen and Goverment. 
‘There has not hitherto been one indigenous Tamil College in the 
land of the Tamils, except the Saivaprakasa Vidyasalai of 
the late Arumuga Navalar, and one Tami} school under the 
auspices of the present Tamil Sangam at Madura, founded by 
Sri Pancitturaisvami l'évar. Zemindar of Palavanattam. The 

* Prospectus is published on page 555 of this Number.—£4. L. Is 
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instituition of an Examination for Titles in Oriental Learning 
now necessitates the opening of a Tamil College. 

The founding and maintenance of such a College may, in 
addition to giving instruction to candidates for this new 
Examination, be also instrumental eventually in developing the 
resources and vitality of our language of pristine and virgin 
purity, in fostering our Philosophy and opening new views of 
thought, in a better appreciation and diffusion of our dear 
old classics, and in promoting and enriching our Prose litera- 
ture which is comparatively poor and scanty. Some of the 
patriotic Zemindars and land-holders and other leading gentle- 
men in the Presidency have promised their help and subscribed 
some amounts now, Their donations are beginning to come in 
one by one. We appeal row to the benevolence of others for 
further help. That Tami]—a languag» spoken by so many 
millions of people in India and the British colonies—bas not 
hitherto had an academy of its own, is a stigma attached to the 
Tamils. The times have changed. Let us put our shoulders 
to the wheel, and, by dint of perseverance and industry, remove 
the stigma, and raise our language, and thereby our backward 
classes, from neglect and lethargy. One Rupee from every 
‘Tamil would fil our coffers, and ensure the success of the 
College. We hope that the Tamils would not leave the 
language of Tiruva]uvar and Auvaiyàr, the language of 
Tevaram and Tiruvaimoli, the language of Kamban and Pugal- 
endi at the mercy of the Primary and Lower Secondary School 
Master to starve and rot. We arc sure our people of incredible 
fame for so many charities would do their best to make the 
proposed College a rea] success. Donations and subscriptions 
may be remitted to Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, B. A., B. L. 
District Munsiff, Guntur, who is exerting his best in thc 
matter. 

T. CHELVAKESAVARAY.A MUDALIYĀR, M.A. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF 


THE MADRAS ORIENTAL COLLEGE. 


The following gentlemen form the Board of Directors : 
1, Dewan Bahadür T. T. Rangachariyar, B.A., B.L., Retired 
District Judge. 
. M. R. Ry. P. RamaRayanaingar, m.a.,F.M.U., of Kalahasti. 
3. M. R. Ry. J. M. Nallasvami Pijjai, B.4., B.L., District 
Munsiff. 

4. Hon. S. T. Shanmukham Pillai, Dewan, Ettaiyapuram. 

5. M. R. Ry. S. Anavaratavimayakam Pi]Jai, M-A., L-T. 

6. M. R. Ry. T. Chelvakzsavaraya Mudaliyar, M.A. 

7. M. R. Ry. C. R. NamaSivaya Mudaliyar. 

It is a fact well known that the University of Madras has, 
by a regulation, instituted a title in Oriental learning and will 
confer the title of * Vidvan ' on any one who passes an examina- 
tion prescribed for the purpose. The candidates for that 
examination are to present two of the following languages, 
Tami], Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese and Sanskrit. One of 
these to be the first or principal language and the other the 
subsidiary language. 

2. In view of this regulation and in view of the fact that 
the Vernaculars together with Sanskrit are in danger, if the 
present regulations regarding these languages are to take full 
effect, of being neglected for lack of competent teachers who 
combine scholarship with culture, and will instil into the minds 
of their young students a passionate love for these languages 
and the literature thereof, it is proposed to found a College in 
Madras where Tamil and Telugu will be taught as the first 
language and Sanskrit as the subsidiary language, the other 
Dravidian languages being added in course of time. 

3. The college will be under the control‘of a Board of 
Management and wili be worked by competent lecturers. 


N 
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Normal training will also be given, as also a course in English 
so as to enable the candidates who take the Degree in Oriental 
learning to fill decent situations in colleges and High Schools ; 
and tbey will have a far better status than the ordinary class 
of Pandits. 


4. At present the College will be situated in No. 
Mint Street, Madras. 


5. The candidates who have either passed the Matricula- 
tion Examination or obtainéd the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate are eligible for admission. It is proposed to give 
stipends to deserving candidates. 

6. At present, the College hours will be on all week days 
2 hours in the morning 7 to 9, and 2 hours in the evening 6 to 8. 


7. The College will begin to work from 31st July 1911. 
Candidates desiring to join the College are recommended to 
send up their applications to M. R. Ry. C. R. Namasivaya 
Mudaliyar Avargal, 130, Govindappa Naick Street, Madras, E., 
so as to reach him not later than the 2oth July 1911. 


Form oF APPLICATION. 

. Name. 

. Address. 

. Agc. 

. Language. 

. College or School to which 

he belonged. 

6. 1f Matriculate the date pass- 
ing the examination and 
register No. If S. S. L.C. 
holder the per cent., of 
marks obtained in English 
and Vernacular. 

7. Remarks by the Head of the 
Institution. 


wm & Ww N = 


SCHEME FOR AN ORIENTAL COLLEGE, 


Under regulation XV., of the Madras University, a title in 
Oriental learning is instituted and the title of Vidvan will be 
conferred on any one who passes an examination in any two of 
the languages in group one. (Rule 343). 

2. Group l. consists of the following languages. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Kanarese. 

Mala valam. 

Sanskrit. (Rule 344). 

3. A candidate can choose one of these as first or principal 
language and another as subsidiary language. (Rule 345). 

4. lt is proposed to have a college where Tami] or Telugu 
will be taught as a first language and Sanskrit as a subsidiary 
language. 

5. The course of studies has to extend over 4 years and 
in an institution approved by the Syndicate and the first 
examination will be in April 1915. (Rule 346). y 
6. The course of studies will be as follows :— 

l. Tami] or Telugu as first language. 

i. Advanced grammar including the historical and 
comparative aspects thereof. 
ii. Prosody and Poetics. 
iii. Prescribed Text-books in Poetry and Prose. 
iv. History of the language and its literature. 
v. Composition in Prose and Verse. 
ll. Sanskrit as subsidiary language. 
i. Elementary grammar. 
ii. Elements of Prosody and Poetics. 

iii. Prescribed Text-books in Prose and Verse. 

iv. Composition in Prose only. 

v. History of the literature. (Rule 349 and 350.) 
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7. Under rules 350 and 351, the candidate proposing to 
enter an institution approved by the Syndicate will have to 
pass a preliminary examination in the languages he takes up 
and obtain a certificate of fitness, showing his knowledge of the 
grammar of the languages and his ability to construe passages 
of ordinary difficulty and to compose in the languages. 

Nolc:— This will present a difficulty at the outset as most 
of the candidates would have studied only one language and 
the rule will have to be modifica in consequence. 

t. Under rule 353, a candiuute previous to entering on the 
course prescribed, shall have passe.’ the English division of the 
Matriculation Examination of tie Madras University or an 
examination which in the opinion of the Syndicate is equivalent 
. thereto. 

Note :—As it will be difficult to prepare students in English, 
it is proposed to take as candidates for the college those who 
have passed the Matriculation examination or the School Final 
examination. j 


9. It is proposed to have the college in Madras 


10. Candidates can be got easily from those who are not 
able to prosecute their studies for B.A., or any professional 
course, and it is proposed to give stipends to deserving candi- 
dates to induce them to join the institution. 

II. A suitable building with library etc., can be easily 
secured in Madras. 

12. ltis proposed to give a course in normal training to 
the candidates so that they may be fitted to hold decent 
positions as tcachers in schools and colleges. 

13. Provision will be made also to improve the knowledge 
of the candidates in English. 


(Signed) J. M. NALLASVAMI. 


Labour and its Protection in Ancient India. 


—— 


Modern legislation is devoting considerable attention to 
the improvement of the condition of the labourer. Mr. Lloyd 
George who made a special study of the progress of labour in 
Germany has introduced his bill of national insurance in the 
House of Commons and in the course of his speech remarked 
that ‘the advantage of the scheme to the statc is of course in a 
happy, contented and prosperous people.' He claimed that the 
bill if become law would insure the labourer against sickness 
and unemployment. 

The labour-problem is not a new one. lt is as ancient as 
Manu himself, Manu and the law-givers who came after him 
have attempted to solveit. There are a few verses scattered here 
and there in the Sastraic literature which deal with the question 
directly. The classification of labour which they adopted 
was the one which they thought was specially suited to the 
times for which they legislated and was based on the system of 
castes. 

The Südra who belonged to the fourth order was fitted by 
nature to serve. Service to the Brahmana was his religious 
duty. If that could not give him sufficient means of living he 
served a Kshatriya or ‘a rich Vaisya’. He was allowed to go 
to a foreign country and remain there for as long a period as he 
desired. If he was unable to secure the service of any of the 
three twice-born castes, he then became an artisan and suppor- 
ted himself and his family. 

There were others who practised the several arts, In those 
days there were intermarriages sanctionod in what was called 
the direct order, members belonging to the three superior castes 
taking wives from those next inferior or next by one to those 
of their own and the children born of such marriages were 
called Anulomajas. But if a member of an inferior caste 
married a womas of the superior caste, the tie thus formed was 
condemned by the Smritis. The children burn of such connexions 
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were put outside the pale of the four recognised . orders and 
were regarded as vile and degraded. These were called 
Pratilomajas. 

Both Anulomajas and Pratilomajas lived by practising the 
several works of art and it was Manu who made that regula- 
tion. **Castes begotten by the twice-born ones on women 
belonging to thcir next inferior castes in the due order of 
enumeration as well as those begotten by men on women 
belonging to Castes counted in tbe inverse order of their 
enumeration, shall live by doing lowly works which the Brah- 
manas are incapable of doing." * Sons born of Brahmanas ‘on 
their lawfully married Vaisya wives’ were called Ambasthas 
and lived by practising medicines. Sons by Brahmanas on their 
Südra wives were Nishadas and lived by killing fish. 
Ugrahs were the sons of Sadra wives by Kshatriya fathers and 
lived by killing or capturing hole-dwelling animals. These 
were of the recognised kind. But there were also others of the 
condemned kind. Sutahs who were born of Brahmana women by 
Kshatriya fathers were charioteers. Magadhas who were be- 
gotten by Vaisyas on Kshatriya women were traders, 
Vaidebas begotton by Vaisyas on Brahmana women lived by 
guarding the karems of kings. Ayogavas begotten on Vaisya 
women by Südra fathers were carpenters. Lastly there were 
ChandaJas who were born of Brahmana mothers by Sidra fathers 
and who “shall kill, according to the rules of the Sastra, 
criminals punished by the king with death and take the bedd- 
ings and wearing apparels of the executed convicts.” f There 
was a further intermixture. Venas, the offspring of Ambastha 
women by Vaidehas, were drummers. Sairindras, born of 
Ayogava women by members of the robber castes, lived by 
dressing hair. Maitreyas born of Ayogava women by Vaidehas 
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begotten on Ayogava women by Nishadas, were boatmen. 
There were Charmakaras, born of Nishada fathers on women of 
a degraded caste, who were cobblers. Dhigvanas were tanners. 
Pandapakas, born of Vaidehika women, by Chandajas, lived 
by manufacturing bamboo made articles. Sopakas, born of 
Chanda]a fathers, lived by working as public executioners. 
Lastly there were Antyavasayins, born of Nishada women by 
Chanda]as who lived by working as attendants at crema- 
tion grounds. 


Besides, the three twice-born castes who had ordinarily 
followed the several duties enjoined on them by the Smritis, 
made, in times of distress, a departure from their usual 
avocation, and a member of a superior caste to guard himself 
against starvation was permitted to adopt the vocatian of the 
caste next inferior or next by one. A Brahmana might become 
a warrior or a tradesman. A Kshatriya might trade or take up 
service under a Brabmana. A Vaisya might become a servant 
and so on. Manu regarded trade with respect and he says: 
“ Trade is called Satyanritam and it is good that a man should 
live by trade."* But there were prohibitions laid down as 
against members of the superior castes trading in certain 
articles. A member of a superior caste was punished with the 
performance of a penance if he served, under any circumstances, 
a member of the inferior caste. A Brahmana became degraded 
‘by selling flesh, lac-dye or salt’ or ‘by selling milk.'- But “a 
Brahmana ora Kshatriya, failing to earn his livelihood by his 
proper vocation...... shall live by selling the uncondemnable and 
wealth-augmenting articles of trade out of those which are 
(ordinarily) sold by a Vaisya."ft Cultivation of indigo was 
mentioned by Angiras, onc of the ancient law-givers and he pro- 
hibited a Brahmana from having anything to do with it. For 


* ganaeny qasemírstona à Manu, IV. 6. 
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“by rearing up Indigo plants, by selling them and acquir- 
ing his livelihood therefrom, a Vipra becomes degraded.” * 
Labour was protected hy law. The relations between the 
master and the servant were laid down. In those days slavery 
was in existence under ccrtain restrictions and those who were 
made slaves by force or were sold by thieves were liberated. If 
a slave happened to save the life of his master he was released 
from his bondage, and one who had become a slave to prevent 
starvation became a free man on payment of the money spent 
onhim by his master. Slavery was accepted in the natural 
order of castes and a man of the superior caste was never per- 
mitted to become a slave of one of the inferior caste. Appren- 
ticeship to an art was also regulated. The apprentice lived in 
the house of his teacher “ for the full periud of contract. The 
student desirous of learning an art, who has received his board 
from the teacher, must make over to the latter, the fruits of his 
labour during the period of his pupilage." f There were also 
laws relating to non-payment of wages. The responsibility of 
both the employer and the labourer was recognised. lf the 
employer exacted work from the labourer without first settling 
the wages, he was punished by law “with the tenth part of the 
profit to be realised from his trade, cattle or corns ”, which was 
paid to the labourer. The servant who had received wages, was 
bound to do the work stipulated for, or ke was punished with a 
fine of double the amount advanced, which was paid to the 
master and if no payment was made previously he paid an 
amount equal to his wages. Under certain conditions the 
employer was permitted to use his discretion in the payment of 
wages. Ifthe labourer failed to cultivate the fields properly 
and at the due season, the amount to be paid to him depended 
upon the will of the master. But “something more than the 
fixed wages should be paid to the servant if he makes a greater 
outturn. "* In the case of those who could not do the work 
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owing to sickness some concession was made. “If he (the 
servant) had been really ill and if after recovery he resumes his 
work as originally agreed upon, he shall be entitled to his pay 
dueto him for howsoever long a period." * 

The Sastraic law recognised trade-organisations. There 
were Srenis which were guilds or companies of trade.s and arti- 
sans. There were Naigamas which were composed of ‘ persons 
of various castes coming from different countries for trading 
purposes. These were a kind of joint-stock ccmpanies, for 

embers had shares in them and there was a compact binding 
them all. Profit or loss was divided among them according to 
their respective shares. lf a member acted without the per- 
mission of the general body and caused loss he was bound to 
make good the loss. A member for extraordinary services 
was rewarded with the payment of an additional share of one- 
tenth of the profit. A deceitful partner was turned out and he 
was deprived of his share of the profit.: If a member died in a 
foreign country, * his share shall revert to his sons, relatives, 
kinsmen or to his other partners who have returned’; and in 
their absence, to the king." $ The king levied a twentieth part 
of the profits as his royalty and was bound to protect the 
various unions. He prevented dissensions from taking place 
among them and compelled the members to follow their 
respective callings. As public bodies he received deputatious 
from them and “the king should finish the business of persons 
who approach him in the interest of a public body and send 
them away after having honoured them with gifts and other 
marks of royal favour." 1 

Lastly the Smritis. made an attempt to make some pro- 
vision for servants in their old age: Gautama, one of the law- 
givers, says, “The person, whom a Sidra might serve as his 
master, is bound to support him in his old age, even if he 
becomes incapable of doing further service.' C. A. N. 
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NAMMALVAR'S TIRUVIRUTTAM. 
(Continued from page 480 of No. ro Vol. XI.) 


MY SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


Part Il. From the Sam-skrit (1.e., * Mani" in the Sam-skrit 


compound “Mant-Pravafa"). 


i a 33 

2 € 235 

= ERES  Pronounced ng — n Remarks 

pirt- E28 

AES PAR 

Vowels 

a a a in monarch I ' 

at a a inal) 2 

¢ i i in:inn 3 

€ i i inclque 4 

$3 u u in pet 5 

= ü'u in prane 6 

X n ri in“ Krishna” 7 

*X n ri in“ Ai-kara” 8 
|) This vowel is of rare* use. 

æ p lin*"kfipta" 9? It occurs only in the word 
J '""klipta " and its cognates. 

vc E e inobey 10 

v ai aiin asle 11 

ar o o inOk! 12 

at au ou in stout 13 

dp m m in “sam-sāra” l4 

-* h h in“Kak-karoti?” 15 

~q bh in “Kak-pachati” 16 The sound of f. 


h hin"Ràmaj" 17 


£i 
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3 or E S25 
Š ca =. 
2 =e 226 
= £3 Pronounced as 49 % Remarks 
= os eve, 
à 45 ial 
Consonants 
*- k k inkin 18 } 
@ kh kh inam" I9 | 
. : These five consonants are 
"T g g in gain, 20 ? 
: " named gutturals. 
q gh gh. in “ghana 21 
= n nin sing 22 ) 
a ch ch inc/mrch 2 3! 
z chh chh in "chhatra" 24 


These five consonants are 


* J g intine ?3 Pissed palatals. 

a jh jh in'ham-kara" 26 | 

a fi n intinge 27 ) 

z t t imal 28 

à : ‘i " bru = | These five consonants are 
: à named cerebrals (or linguals). 

z dh dh in"praudgha" : 31 | 

q n n in and 32 J 

a t t in wafer as ( 7 


pronounced 1 32 
by the Scotch (. 


th th in“katha"” — 34 These five .consonants are 


LI 

«d th inthen 3 named dentals. 

q dh dh in vidhi" | 

a n n inname 37) 

q p p inpen 38 ! 

w prim m "yaala 39 These five consonants are 
« b b inémi 40 f named labials. 


qa bh bh in“ókak-ti” 41 
q m m inen 42 


E 


Sanskrit lctter 


Its English 
representative 


Consonants 


q 


8| 9^ d 4 a 3 3^ 
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Pronounced as 


in yet 

in right 
in Aight 

in vie 

in “ Siva" 
in she 

in sin 

in hail 


Remark 


Serial No cf 
the sounds 
represented 


| These four consonants are 
‘named “anta-sthas " (s.e., bor- 


p | derers or semi-vowels ?) 
4 


47) "Siva" is spelt by some as civa. 


44 


48 | Each of these four consonants 
49 fare named an * üshman " (i. e., 

| “hot” or “heat-producing ” 
50 ) consonant ?) 


in flow 'Agnim-ile's r 


MEMORIAL YERSE (= Karu-virutta-k-kuzhi.) 


Specially recited, at the commencement of this Hymn, by 
devout disciples in honour of our Seer and his holy Psalm. 
Ye souls—who, when 'scaped from confinement in the 
womb, 
Fall into Lusts' Dire Pit, and, rolled by sin's force, grieve!* 
Learn but a /ine of the Blest Stanzas which the Lord 
Of all the dwellers in the town of Kurukai 


* Ponder the follow'ng say'ng too:— MA SETTE 

(1) Confinement in the womb, (2) emergence thence, 

And (3) childhood ignorant, and (4) friv'lous youth, 

(5) Decrepit age, (6) death, (7) hell, by turns grieve stray'rs (from God). 

[= (1) Garbha-vaso, (2) janir, (3) balyam, (4) yauvanam (5) vardhakam 
(6) mritih, (7) Narakaptir, imas saptavasthas sam-sári-dubkha-dàb] 

But, at life's ev'ry stage, Sath’-kopa, God enjoys :— 

(1) Him, “as the fruit of praising long, Krishpa's Blest Feet," 

Udaiya-Nangaiyar—his mother, first conceived. (Vide his Tiru- 
viruttam, v. 37. Cp. the English expression—* Hé is a child of 
many prayers.") 

(2) E'en while he's in the womb, on serving God he's bent. (Vide his 
kindred spirit—Seer Periyázhvar's Psalm No. 2; Decad 43, v. 9. 
Vide also Saint Prahlada's Biography.) 

(3) With love-of-service given ere the knowledge-stage, (Vide his 
Tiru-vay-mozhi, Decad 13, v. 3.) 

He's born as servant of the Wheel-armed Cowherd Great, (Vide his 
Periya Tiru-v-andati, v. 79.) 

And as the Antidote to all ungodliness, 

So as to be, e’en then, entitled “ Satha-kop," 

And as if “ love-for-Krishpa—grown incarnate glowed.” : Paranku- 
sashtakam, v. 3.) 

(4) In wisdom ripe— while yet a hiid, as soon as borr 
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Hath sung ; thence, 'thout harm to any ends fit for souls, 
soul worthy ends, 
Live in the Heav’n of Infinite—Eternal—Bliss! [Kidambi 
Achchan*. Some ascribe it to Siràma-p-pillai, and others 
to Yamunacharya.] 


(The follow'ng Gita-text, th’ like lesson gives :— 


“Here, e'en the least beginning isn't 'thout fruit, although 
What 's thus begun isn 't prosecuted till the end. 


His eyes he closeth, loath ought but God's Fa ace to see; (Cp. his 
kindred spirit—Naychchiyar’s Tiru-mozhi, Decad 12, v. 4. 
(5) Scarce sucks his mother’s breast milk, grows by grace alone ; 
(Vide his Tiru-vay-mozhi, Decad 5, v. 11.) 
(6) “ God's Peerless City's Name" he learns, thence ‘sins to speak. 
(Td. 55. 9.) 
(7) No other speech he'd listen to (Jd., 55. 7.), his sole chant be'ng— 
“The Conch ", * The Wheel ", * The Tulasi,” that is the names 
Of what he, su the Lord's hands and between them, sees 
(8) He, straining ev'ry nerve, doth to God's Temple walk. (Jd. 57. 5.) 
(g) He loathes all children's-play (14.), his sole play ’s God-Name's 
chant. (/d., 57. 3). 
(10) Im'tating Krishna, he his only frolic makes. 
(11) Aged sixteen, he, Dravid-Veds Four see'ng, God serves, 
With gentle—charming speech, more than ambrosia sweet, (Id, 55. 2). 
(12) With Krishpa for his food, his drink, and all (/d., 57. 1), grows ripe 
In the enjoyment of the Lord's Pure Attributes; (Periya Tiru-v- 
andati, v. 58.) l 
And, having hymned Him all through life, would drop his frame 
And enter ‘neath the Couple of the Lord's Biest Feet; t (Tiru-vay- 
mozhi, Decad 29, v. 8.) 


-————-— - — —— — 


f Thomas à Kempis i: is s by Bishop Ken thus ‘praised : — 
“ Thrice happy saint, (1) remote from haunts of ill, 
(2) Employed in hymn, and (3) dispossessed of will! "—This Praise 
is prefixed to the Oxford edn. of the /mitation of Christ. 
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Nor from such interruption doth spring any harm 
(As in the case of sailors who 're in midsea wrecked, 
Or Brahmans who don't hireling rites perform in full). 
In this path of disinterested righteousness, 
The smallest striving ever saves from peril great." (II. 40.) 
Ramanuja’s Srirahga-Gadya says the same.] 
( To be continued. ) 
A. G. 


(14) Prays that, e'en at the point of death, with phlegm-choked throat, 
The Lord would deign to let him ceaseless hymn His Feet; (Id., 19. 3). 
(15) His Heav'nward journey through the solar sphere begins— 
(14., 29. 3.) 
Installed, ere starting, in salvation's blessedness. (/d., 100. 11. Cp. 
Cowper's lines—showing tbat the happy man has, even here, a 
- foretaste of heaven). 
(16) The Lord's Love Feet which erst, were scarce accessible, 
He's priv'leged now e'er wreaths-like fain to wear and serve. ([d., 39. 
9 ; and 23. 1.) 
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TIIE TRUMPET CALL. 


O ye brothers and sisters! Come together and bind ourselves 
with love and devotion to God Sivam. Let us bind ourselves 
by working for a common cause. Let us unite together in our 
efforts. Let us with one equal temper of heroic hearts, strong 
in will, strive, scek and find, and never yield. Let us not forget 
that united we stand, divided we fall. United action gives an 
undoubted success. Organisation mitigates the labour and 
enlarges and enriches the fruit of that labour. Let us not forget 
the past. Still, let us not merely boast of the past and remain 
dormant with that pride. The past was rich, beautiful, and 
holy, and it was full and plenty, complete happiness then reigned. 
No want was felt then. Our Saints and sages lived and left the 
world and mankind better than when they came in. Do we live 
or merely exist? Who were those saints and sages and 
saviours? Now where arc they? They are present even now 
here and everywhere. How to sce them ? How to know them ? 
Hark! Here is the sadana to know them. Know thyself. Realize 
your self. Therein lies the rea] education. Dispel your Anava- 
mala. lt is like the stain on the copper. Rub it away with 
self-knowledge. Anava is i gnorance, darkness. How to 
remove this darkness ? Give up all likes and dislikes. Attain 
lruvinaiyoppu (Balanced-mind). Dedicate all our acts to God 
and reach Afalaparipakam. Then the Lord Parame&vara (the 
Supreme Bliss) comes to you and then reveals Himself to you 
and touches you with His Grace of Siva-Sakti. Then is our 
salvation. Action is thy duty. Reward is not thy concern. 
Remember! Life is real! Life is earnest! Art is long! Time 
is fleeting! The Future is in your hands. Act—act in the 
living present! Heart within, and God overhead. 


Are you one? Yes. You have a common Religion the 
Saivaism which is universal in its characteristics. You have a 
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common language the Tamil—the sweet as the word denotes. 
You have also a common Government and owe your allegiance 
to our Emperor George V. The Tamils are always well known 
for their loyalty, and courage in the battle-fields. They are 
trustworthy and selt-sacrificing. Preserve those virtues. 
Awake, arise, and stop not till the goal is reached. B- wise as 
the serpent, industrious as the bee, circumspect as the ant, loving 
as the dove and gracious as our Lord God. Fire away famine 
and fever. Foster knowledge and wisdom. Improve the soil 
and scatter plenty. Love all beings. Elevate your brothers 
and sisters that are fallen low. Sink all differences of colour, 
caste and creed. Ha! Do you hear the ery and wail of the 
ignorant millions ? Do you alone wish to rise up? : The load 
behind you is of Himalayan hugeness. Stretch your arms and 
lend your help. Take your fellowmen with you. Then your 
burden is lessened and your ascent is easy. Forget not your 
self. Forget not your fellow creatures. Forget not your 
language. Forget not your religion. Forget uot your country. 


God is Love. Love is Divine. Love man. You Love God. 
Serve man, Then you serve God. Away with hesitation. 
Away with lassitude. Before you fell the foe in the front, 
weed the treachery behind. Courage! Do not be dejected by 
the repulses. Be truthful. Be honest. Be sincere. Sincerity 
begets all other virtues. : 

“ Self-raverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three aione lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncull'd fur) but w live by lew, 
Acting the law we live by without fear. 

Aud. because right is right, te follow right 
Were wisdom in the seoru uf evusequeace." 


* Let us, then. be up and doing, 
With à heart for any fute ; 
Still uchieving, still pursuing, 
Letru to labour and to wait.” 
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THE “AGAMIC BUREAU” NOTES. 


The Madura Tamil Sangam. 


Tenth Anniversary Celebration. 


The Tenth Anniversary of the Madura Tami] Sangain was 
celebrated with much eclat on the 24th of May. Dewan Babadür 
T. T. Rangachariyar, Retired District and Sessions Judge, 
presided and delivered a very rousing and enthusiastic speech, 
in which he dwelt at length on the importance of developing 
still further the Tami] Literature, and on the duty of the 
people of the Tami]Hand to pay increasingly greater attention 
towards the improvement of their mother-tongue. He reviewed 
the changes introduced by the University in the vernacular 
studies, and pointed out the defects in the university course 
for the vernaculars, and also the greater sphere of usefulness of 
the Sangam in these circumstances and the deep debt of grati- 
tude the Tamilians owe to the President Mr. P. Panditturai- 
svami Tevar. 

Mr. P. Panditturaisvami Thevar, in a fine speech, thanked 
Mr. Raneachariyar for his presidential address and the trouble 
he took in coming to Madura in this hot weather all the way 
from Trivallür. 

'The Meeting was very largely attended and the proceed- 
ings lasted over 3 hours. 

At the meeting held on the morning of 25th May the fol- 
lowing papers were read. 

1. “Love” by Srimat P. Narayana Aiyar, B.A., B.L. 

2. “Ramayana Viruttanga] " by Supdarachariyar, Tamil 

Pandit, Puducotta College. 
s. “Social Reform" by Mr. Mascarenhas Esq. Coral 
Mills Co., Tuticorin. 

. The chairman commended the paper of Mr. P. Narayana 
Aiyar highly and in reference to the second paper which was 
the story of Ramayana in 400 and odd verses intended to 
illustrate every Sanskrit Viruttam, he remarked that great 
writers like Kamban, and others were probably aware of all 
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these metres but only adapted such as suited the genius of the, 
language and in reference to the question of Social Reform he 
said it was a contentious subject and yet he hoped that a time 
may come when these Reforms mav become accomplished facts. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman was proposed and carried 
by acclamation. 

The Proceedings of the General body of th: Members of 
the Madura Tamil] Sangam held on the 26th May rgīrr in 
the Victoria Hall, Setupati High School, Madura, under the 
Presidency of Sriman Panditturaisvami Tevar Avargal. 

1. Election of office-bearers. 


RESOLVED :— 


The Members of the existing Managing Committee, 
excepting Messrs. L. K. Tuja-iràn and Palvanna Mudaliyar, . 
were re-elected ; and in the place of the said two gentlemen, the 
Hon. S. R. M. M. Ramasvami Chettiyar and Mr. siii 
Ragunātha Rajaliyar were elected Members. 

Proposed by Mr. T. N. Sundararaja Aiyangar and — 
by Mr. J. M. Nallasvàmi Pi]Jai and carried unanimously. 

2. (a) That ruler be amended by adding the words ‘a 
Vice-President’ after the word ‘President’; the word ‘seven’ 
be substituted in the place of ‘eight '. 

(b) That rule 16 be amended bv adding ‘or Vice-President’ 
after the word, ‘ President’. 

Proposed by Mr. T. N. Sundararaia Aiyangar and second- 
ed by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar and carried unanimously. 

3. That the Hon. S. R. M. M. Ramasvami Chettiyár be 
elected Vice-President of the Madura Tami] Sangam. 

Proposed by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar and seconded by 
Mr. Gopalakrishna Aiyar and carried unanimously. 

4. That the two present Secretaries Messrs. T. C. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar and T. N. Sundararaja Aiyangar be re-elected. — . 

Proposed by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar, and seconded by 
Mr. S. Gopalasvami Aiyangar and carried unanimously, 

s. That early steps be taken for raising Funds from the 
public fer the promotion of the subjects of the Sangam. 
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Proposed by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pillai and seconded by 
Mr. D. Savariràya Pillai and carried unanimously, 

6. That the Sangam expresses its full sympathy with the 
scheme proposed by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pijlai Avargal, to 
establish a Kalasalai at Madras for preparing students for the 
Examination for Oriental degrees of the Madras University. 

Proposed by Mr. S. Svaminatha Aiyar, seconded by Mr. 
T.N. Sundararaja Aiyangar and supported by Mr. T.C. Srini- 
vasa Aivangar and carried unanimously. 

At this stage M.R. Rya S. R. M. M, C. T. Pettàchi 
Chettiyar Avl., of Kanadukittiin announced a donation of 
Rs. 1000 for the funds of the Sangam and Rs. 50 per mensum 
lor the Kalasàlai. 

The President in a most feeling and felicitous speech 

‘thanked Mr. Pettachi Chettiyar for the kindness and observed 
that the Sangam has found a mother in him by expounding the 
name of the donor as a compound word meaning that a mother 
has been acquired. 

. Proposed by Mr. J. M. Nallasvami Pijui that the 
|l gratefully accepts the donation and do convey its 
thanks to him. Carried unanimously by acclamation. 

8. Proposed Ev Mr. Gopalasvàmi Aiyangar and seconded 
by Mr. S. Svàminátha Aivar that rule 5 be amended by the 
addition of the words. “The Managing Committee shall have 
power to remove such members as do not pay tbcir annual subs- 
criptions within 5 months after notice." Carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Messrs. S. Svaminatha Aiyar Avl., and 
Sriman P. Panditturaisvami Tevar Avl., Mi. J. M. Nallasvami 
Pijlai was voted to the Chair, at the meeting held on the 

-evening. 

The following papers were read :— 

The first paper read was the one by Mr. T. S. Kuppusvami 
Sastriga} of Tanjore on the age of Fsothara Kav yam, one of 
the Five smaller Tamil classics. He pointed out that-it seem- 
ed to be a.translation of the Sanskrit origimi] called Esotha. 
Charitram and it repeated. very-many Sanskrit words used in 
the same place in the Sanskrit work. He quoted’ parallel verses 
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from both works to show the agreement in thought also. From 
these evidences, he concluded that the Tamil work should have 
"ome after the Sanskrit work. From the introductory verses 
in the Sanskrit work it was found that it was written by 
Vadi Raja Munivar in the year 1025 A.D., in the time of Jaya 
Simhan of the western Chalukyas. 


The next paper was read by Melai Sivalpatti Kadirésan 
Chettiyar Avl, a learned member of Nagarattar, on Sanmar- 
gam in which he brought out the superior truths of Saiva 
Siddhanta which was entitled to be called so, in any way in 
which the word could be interpreted, and he also explained that 
a Sabha named Sanmarga Sabha had been established in Melai 
Sivalpatti the object of which was to spread the Tamil 
Language and Sanmarga as above named and that he has been 
trying to establish Schools in which Pandits whom the Sangam 
had trained, were employed. 


The President Founder of ths Sangam complemented the 
Chettiyar on his excellent paper which showed his high 
advancement in the Tami] Language and Saiva Religion and 
in his earnest effort to improve the Language and spread the 
Religion. 

Mr. G. SadaSivam Pi]Jlai of Negapatam being absent, his 
paper on ‘Gan ysni yadon’ was read by Pandit SundareSa 
Aiyar, in which he showed that. though the Pandiyans were 
supporting the three Sangams and the fourth Sangam was also 
established and being maintained by Sriman Pànditturaisvami 
Tevar, the Cbo]a kings were patrons of Tamil! Literature and 
Tami] poets also. 

Papers on Jivanma by Venkatasvàm; Nattar Avargal a 
medalist of the Tamil Sangam and Jiva Nimayam and absti- 
nence and Sagutópàsanai were taken as read. 

The chairman explained that the object of requiring papers 
to be read and before a learned assembly of the kind was that 
that they should show research and careful study of the Tamil 
Language and Literature and they should not be like papers 
read in ordinary Socicties ànd he appealed to all to take up. 
thé study of ‘Tami! and bring out its excellence. 
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The President-Founder then thanked the Chairman, Mem- 
bers and others who attended the anniversary. 

The meeting terminated with three cheers for the King- 
Emperor. c 

*,* 
The Rajput. 

We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of a new magazine 
called The Rajput published in London, 227 and 228, Strand, 
W. C. and edited by Thakur Jessarajsinghji Seesodia and is 
devoted to Rajput History, Antiquities, Literature and Art. 
The magazine is printed on glazed paper and is very artistically 
got up. The title page is adorned with a Sivalinga at the top, 
with the motto * Sri Eka Linga Prasad". It is further adorned 
with a half-tone of one of the loveliest spots in India, the Kiosky 
bordered tank at Ulwar. There are two other pictures in the 
number before us, ‘Uma worshipping Siva’ and the Durbar of 
Shah Jahan’, The contents are varied and interesting, devoted 
to Rajput History etc. The June number is named as a special 
Coronation number and it contains two maps of India, the 
ancient Bharata Varsha and the modern British India, the 
picture of Their Majesties Queen-Emperess Victoria, King- 
Emperor Edward and Queen-Empress Alexandra and King- 
Emperor George and Queen-Empress Mary and H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, besides the pictures of the most noted chiefs 
of Rajasthan and valuable information concerning them. We 


wish the new magazine every success. 


s*es 


Mythic Society. 

A new Society under this name has been formed in Banga- 
lore with the object of encouraging the study vu. the sciences of 
Ethnology, History and Religions and stimulating research 
in these and allied subjects. The membership is open to all 
European and Indian gentlemen who may be elected by the 
committee. The subscription is only Rs. 3/- to moffussil mem- 
bers, The Society is bringing out a Quarterly Journal also 
and it contains quite a mine of interesting information. The 
Society is doing very good work and we hope it will attract 
the attention and co-operation of all similar workers in India. 


